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TRUTH  UNADORNED 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  THREAT. 

NUDE  WOMEN!  Nude  women!  I  tell  you,  Mag- 
gie, that  boy  will  never  amount  to  a  stick  in  the 
mud.  Satan  take  the  day  he  ever  set  foot  in  a 
blasted  college.  Fine  product  he  is — gone  daft  on  art! 
Sculpture!  Fiddle-sticks  and  rubbish!" 

Thus,  the  ponderous  D.  K.  Waldon  delivered  his  pent- 
up  opinions  in  the  library  where  his  dainty,  unassuming 
wife  sat  embroidering. 

"D.  K."  mopped  his  rugged,  perspiring  face,  and,  fum- 
bling in  his  waistcoat  pocket  for  the  inevitable  cigar,  con- 
tinued his  braggart  striding  up  and  down  the  room. 

"Now,  Douglas,"  admonished  Mrs.  Waldon,  who  was 
wont  to  be  of  the  clinging  vine  nature,  except  when  thor- 
oughly aroused  by  anything  that  hinted  of  injustice. 
"Don't  be  too  hard  on  Homer,"  she  remonstrated,  kindly. 
"Remember,  he  is  just  out  of  college.  Give  him  time; 
perhaps  he  will  change — although,  personally,  I  cannot 
help  but  think  the  boy  possessed  of  a  wonderful  talent. 
Surely " 
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"Talent!"  snorted  D.  K.  "What  does  talent  get  you 
nowadays?  Who's  paying  for  the  marble  he  botches  up 
out  there  in  that  infernal  studio  of  his  ?  What  is  he  going 
to  do  with  those  crazy  statues,  anyway?  He  can't  sell 
them.  Sculpture  may  have  been  the  rage  a  thousand  years 
ago  with  the  Greeks  or  the  Turks,  or  somebody;  but  to- 
day— why,  it's  all  poppy-cock!  I'll  wager  a  good  book 
agent  could  make  more  money  in  a  week  than  Homer  if 
he  hacked  out  statues  of  naked  Venuses  for  the  next  ten 
years.  People  don't  moon  over  art  in  this  enlightened 
age.  It's  a  plain  case  of  'root  hog,  or  die.'  The  shrewdest 
man  gets  the  money,  and  'money  makes  the  mare  go.'  Look 
at  me!  Why,  if  I'd  fooled  away  my  time,  when  I  was 
young,  like  Homer's  doing,  where  would  I  be  now?  If  he 
wasn't  such  a  hopeless  idiot,  I'd  get  Hodgson  to  teach  him 
the  business;  pay  him  an  expert's  salary.  His  chances 
would  be  unlimited.  Now  that  we've  bought  over  the  Cop- 
per Queen,  we're  bound  to  forge  ahead.  I've  banked  my 
last  dollar  on  the  project  and  I'll  come  out  O.  K. — watch 
me!  I  never  yet  went  in  for  a  strike  that  didn't  at  least 
bring  pay  dirt.  That's  the  kind  of  head  it  takes  to  get 
along  in  the  world,  Maggie.  We've  done  with  art — music, 
painting,  sculpture  and  all  that  rot.  What  we  recognize 
and  respect  to-day  is  the  ability  to  make  money.  Business 
sense  and  cleverness  in  trading  are  the  almighty  essentials 
— and  in  these  Homer  is  about  as  apt  as  that  sniveling 
bull  pup  he  paid  fifty  dollars  for  and  lugs  about  as  if  it 
were  a  millionaire  baby." 
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"Homer  never  had  an  eye  for  business,"  admitted  Mrs. 
Waldon.  "But  that  may  also  be  said  of  some  of  our  great- 
est men  in  history  and  literature.  Be  more  patient  with 
him,  Douglas.  He  is  still  hardly  more  than  a  boy.  Let 
him  have  a  try  at  art,  if  he  will.  He  may  tire  of  it,  and, 
yet,  fulfill  your  wishes." 

"Well,  there  are  worse  things  than  sculpture,"  declared 
the  husband,  tentatively.  "I  hear  Homer  is  getting  thick 
with  the  Adair  girl.  Is  that  straight?" 

And  this  was  evidently  the  fundamental  cause  of  D.  K.'s 
rather  unusual  perturbation. 

"Why,  I  don't  know,"  was  the  wife's  guarded  response. 
"I  believe  Homer  and  Truth  have  always  been  good 
friends — though,  to  my  knowledge,  they  have  seen  little 
or  nothing  of  each  other.  Being  old  acquaintances,  how- 
ever, it  is  quite  probable  they  have  met  and  struck  up  a 
new  intimacy  since  Homer's  return  from  college — if  that 
is  what  you  mean  by  his  'getting  thick  with  the  Adair 
girl.'  I  never  could  understand  your  aversion  for  Truth 
Adair.  To  me  she  has  always  seemed  the  embodiment  of 
purity  and  sweetness.  Certainly,  she  is  the  most  beautiful 
creature  imaginable.  No,  Douglas,  I  cannot  say  that  I 
sympathize  with  your  prejudice.  Truth  has  been  brought 
up  well.  Sarah  Belmont " 

"There  you  are!"  jeered  D.  K.  "Only  eight  years  ago, 
the  girl  was  a  rank  barbarian,  Hottentot,  or  something  of 
the  kind,  accidently  picked  up  on  some  out-of-the-way 
island  by  the  captain  of  a  storm-driven  vessel,  and  adopted 
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by  Richard  Belmont " 

"By  his  mother,  you  mean,"  interposed  Mrs.  Waldon. 
"Adair  was  her  maiden  name." 

"Well,  his  mother  then.  At  any  rate,  they  tell  me  she 
has  never  gotten  over  her  primeval  instincts.  There's  a 
story  about  her  having  been  sick;  escaped  from  her  room 
and  couldn't  be  found  till  the  next  morning,  when  she  was 
discovered  strolling  about  the  grounds  stark,  staring 
naked." 

"Douglas  Waldon!" 

The  lady  of  the  house  dropped  her  needle-work  and 
stared  at  her  husband  in  undisguised  astonishment. 

"I  don't  believe  it!"  she  continued  in  indignant  tones. 
"Talk  about  women  gossiping!  Indeed,  it's  my  opinion 
some  men  should  be  given  their  dues  for  the  inventing  and 
spreading  of  questionable  tales  concerning  members  of  the 
weaker  sex.  Where  did  you  get  your  information?" 

"Hump !    Where  are  your  ears  ?" 

"Well,  as  I  said,  I  don't  believe  your  story;  but  even  if 
it  were  true,  it  should  not  cast  a  blemish  upon  Truth's 
character,  as  any  normal-minded  person  would  understand 
that  the  poor  girl  was  delirious  at  the  time,  and,  therefore, 
unaccountable  for  her  actions.  But,  of  course,  there  is  al- 
ways a  certain  class  of  evil-minded  degenerates  who  can 
scent  the  presence  of  scandal  in  everything  they  hear,  and 
a  great  many  things " 

"Tut,  tut,  Maggie.  I  had  that  story  from  good  author- 
ity— a  reputable  person.  It's  not  the  only  version,  either. 
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There's  no  use  arguing;  you  can't  dodge  the  facts.  If  she's 
not  an  out-and-out  adventuress,  then's  she's  damned  in- 
discreet." 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  reiterated  the  little  woman  warmly. 
"I  have  known  Truth  Adair  nearly  five  years  now,  so  I  sup- 
pose you  could  believe  I  am  rather  well  acquainted  with 
her." 

"Rather  too  well  acquainted,"  growled  the  husband. 

"Douglas!  Will  you  listen  to  me  while  I  tell  you  a  few 
facts  concerning  Truth's  history  and  up-raising?" 

A  quick  sound  of  contempt  escaped  the  irate  master  of 
the  house.  He  ceased  his  nervous  pacing  to  lean  against 
the  mantel  and  exhaust  a  contemplative  stream  of  cigar 
smoke. 

D.  K.  was  experiencing  a  genuine  surprise  in  the  light 
of  his  wife's  aggressiveness.  Never  before  had  any  one 
presumed  to  cross  him.  What  in  the  devil  had  come  over 
Maggie?  She  had  never  argued  so  determinedly.  Why 
was  she  taking  such  pains  to  praise  that  vagabond-girl, 
Truth  Adair  ?  Had  she  an  iron  in  the  fire  ?  By  the  eter- 
nal gods! — he'd  find  out! 

He  shot  a  suspicious  glance  at  his  wife ;  then  resumed 
his  striding.  "Fire  away!"  he  snorted.  "I  suppose  I  can 
stand  it  if  you  can." 

There  was  an  instant's  silence,  in  which  the  little  woman 
watched  her  arrogant  husband  tentatively.  Then,  as  if 
choosing  her  words  with  caution,  she  began : 

"Sarah  Belmont — nee  Adair — that  is,  Richard  Belmont's 
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mother  and  myself,  as  you  know,  Douglas,  were  bosom- 
companions  from  childhood  up  to  the  day  she  married. 
Naturally,  after  that,  our  intimacy  was  checked  by  domes- 
tic barriers  for  a  time ;  but  when  poor  Charles  was  laid  to 
rest,  we  were  drawn  together  again  and  remained  close 
friends  until  a  month  ago,  when  Truth  and  I  sat  on  either 
side  of  her  death-bed  and  saw  the  light  fade  out  of  her 
dear  eyes  forever.  A  kinder,  nobler  soul  never  lived  than 
Sarah.  She  was  eccentric,  perhaps — she  was  a  vegetarian, 
you  know — but  that  doesn't  alter  the  fact  that  she  was  a 
noble  woman.  Ten  years  ago,  when  her  husband  died, 
the  shock  almost  killed  her.  At  her  request,  as  you  may 
happen  to  remember,  I  stayed  at  the  house  three  weeks 
after  his  death.  Charles  left  her  the  sole  owner  and  ad- 
ministratrix of  immense  holdings;  but  she  was  never  a 
woman  of  the  world,  and  all  her  interest  in  life  seemed 
to  be  centered  solely  in  her  husband.  She  had  been  ex- 
tremely unfortunate  in  losing  her  three  children,  and  the 
very  person  who  should  have  been  her  prop  and  comforter 
in  the  sad  days  of  her  bereavement,  her  son,  Richard  Bel- 
mont,  seemed  so  wholly  engrossed  in  his  business  schemes 
and  financial  undertakings  that  his  feeble,  if  not  insincere, 
attempts  at  sympathy  were  less  than  nothing.  The  poor 
woman's  grief  was  pitiable.  Later,  she  had  to  go  abroad 
in  the  interest  of  her  estate,  and  upon  her  return  the  ship 
encountered  a  furious  storm  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  was 
driven  into  a  harbor  of  some  small  island  near  Java,  where 
the  crew  found  and  brought  on  board  the  child  whom  she 
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adopted  and  had  christened,  Truth  Adair.  I  think  all  her 
sorrow  was  swept  away ;  all  her  yearning  for  a  sympathetic 
companionship,  appeased  by  the  pure,  unaffected  love  she 
received  from  that  forlorn,  but  beautiful,  little  creature. 
She  settled  down  on  her  magnificent  estate  near  Berkeley, 
and  seldom,  if  ever,  went  any  place.  She  took  Truth  under 
her  especial  care,  even  teaching  her,  herself,  a_nd  the  girl 
was  brought  up  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  ways  of  the 
world. 

"Truth  is  one  of  those  dreamy,  fairy-like  beings  seldom 
destined  long  to  inhabit  this  earth.    She  seems  to  shed  a  \ 
divine  radiance  wherever  she  goes.    At  times  I  have  looked  I 
at  her  in  astonishment,  struck  by  some  unworldly  expres-  I 
sion  of  her  sentiments,  or,  the  strange,  transparent,  angelic    \ 
beauty  of  her  face.    I  cannot  possibly  conceive  how  any   I 
one  could  help  loving  the  child.    Her  eyes  are,  indeed,  the 
'windows  of  her  soul;'  her  thoughts  are  the  very  essence    I 
of  purity,  and  her  face  is  as  beautiful  as  her  mind.    How  I 
many  times  have  you  seen  her,  Douglas  ? — not  more  than 
twice,  I  imagine." 

"Once."  D.  K.'s  tone  was  suggestive  of  an  approaching 
tempest. 

"Then  you  have  no  right  to  judge,"  the  speaker  went  on, 
coolly.  "Why,  when  Sarah  died,  the  poor  girl's  unutter- 
able despair  wrung  my  heart.  I  exerted  myself  to  every 
means  of  consolation  and  persuasion  I  could  think  of,  but 
it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  She  passed  from  one  hysterical 
paroxysm  into  another,  and  stubbornly  refused  to  leave 
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the  bedside.  Her  dismal,  sobbing  moan,  "Oh,  mother — 
mother!'  was  enough  to  unnerve  the  stoutest  heart.  When 
Richard  tried,  forcibly,  to  take  her  to  her  own  room,  she 
clung  to  me  desperately,  and  I  can  still  see  her  wild,  terri- 
fied eyes  and  hear  her  piteous  wail,  'Oh,  Mrs.  Waldon! 
Mrs.  Waldon!  She  was  the  only  mother  I  ever  knew!' 
After  she  had  calmed  down  somewhat,  she  begged  me  to 
adopt  her,  and  I  certainly  should  have  done  so  had  not 
Richard  objected,  saying  it  had  been  Sarah's  express  wish 
that  he  should  take  her  in  his  home  and  care  for  her  as 
his  own  daughter. 

"I  never  knew  what  disposition  was  made  of  the  estate 
— whether  Sarah  provided  in  any  way  for  the  girl's  future, 
or  left  that  to  the  benevolence  of  Richard  Belmont.  I  have 
no  qualms  as  to  his  good-intentions  as  administrator,  but 
others  may  influence  him  in  his  prerogative,  and  I  some- 
times fear  my  poor  friend's  wishes  will  not  be  carried  out 
to  the  letter. 

"You  see,  Douglas,"  continued  Mrs.  Waldon,  "I  have 
told  you  all  this  in  order  to  acquaint  you  with  the  facts 
concerning  the  girl's  upraising.  I  have  tried  to  make  you 
understand  how  absurd  it  is  to  connect  anything  question- 
able with  the  character  of  Truth  Adair.  If  she  has  ever 
committed  an  indiscretion,  it  was  done  in  all  the  ignor- 
ance of  innocence.  Whoever  or  whatever  her  parents  were 
is  of  no  consequence.  I  know  the  girl  is  by  nature  as 
sweet  and  pure  as  the  wild  flowers  she  loves.  From  con- 
stant companionship,  she  absorbed  the  sincere  disposition 
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and  gentle  mannerisms  of  Sarah  Belmont;  and  because 
she  was  once  a  forlorn  little  outcast,  lost  beyond  the  verge 
of  civilization,  bears  not  a  particle  of  weight  with  me.  In- 
deed, I  think,  considering  that  misfortune,  more  credit  is 
due  her  for  being  the  frank,  unsophisticated  child  she  is 
to-day.  I  say  child  because  she  seems  so  to  me — at  least, 
more  of  a  child  than  a  woman — she  will  be  eighteen  in 
June. 

"Now  won't  you  acknowledge  that  I  have  shaken  your 
prejudice  just  a  trifle,  Douglas?" 

For,  probably,  the  first  time  in  her  life,  Mrs.  Waldon 
had  underrated  the  unreasonable  perverseness  of  her  lord 
and  master,  when  that  personage  was  in  one  of  his  fre- 
quent states  of  mental  agitation.  Although  she  had  be- 
come used  to  his  periodical  "tantrums,"  and  had  long  since 
learned  the  value  of  silence,  she  had,  in  this  case,  given 
way  to  a  righteous  impulse  to  defend  the  girl  whom  she 
knew  so  well.  But  her  finale  had  been  decidedly  ill-timed. 
She  wished  that  last  question  upspoken  the  instant  after 
she  had  uttered  it;  but  it  was  too  late.  She  saw  the  mis- 
take, and  waited,  fearfully,  the  bursting  of  the  storm. 

D.  K.  Waldon  was  not  a  man  who  could  readily  ac- 
knowledge defeat.  He  was  too  hot-headed  and  stubborn 
for  that.  During  his  wife's  recital  of  the  facts  that  went 
to  prove  Truth  Adair's  character  as  irreproachable,  it  had 
been  no  easy  task  for  him  to  hold  his  tongue  and  content 
himself  with  pacing  back  and  forth  across  the  large  room 
and  giving  an  occasional  vengeful  tug  at  his  Havana. 
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Down  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  his  heart,  his  precon- 
ceived notions  as  to  Truth's  lack  of  moral  qualities  had 
undergone  a  slight  rebuff;  but  his  biased  mind  refused  to 
recognize  the  fact.  His  brain  was  too  busily  occupied 
with  the  idea  that  "Maggie"  was  going  too  far — showing 
entirely  too  much  interest  in  a  "vagabond-girl."  He  was 
becoming  suspicious.  But  when  his  wife  ended  her  little 
homily  by  asking  him  to  acknowledge  his  defeat — that 
was  the  proverbial  "straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back." 
His  prejudice  had  been  shaken — but  acknowledge  it? 

"Not  one  iota!"  he  blurted  out,  impetuously.  "You  seem 
to  be  taking  a  devil  of  a  lot  of  interest  in  that  girl — got 
some  match-making  scheme  up  your  sleeve,  I  suppose." 

"Perhaps."  Mrs.  Waldron's  tone  conveyed  an  accept- 
ance of  the  inevitable. 

D.  K.  was  inwardly  fuming. 

"Maggie!"  he  rasped,  "am  I  to  understand  that  you  are 
willing  for  our  son  to  marry  that — that  penniless  adven- 
turess?" 

"Although  I  am  ignorant,"  replied  the  little  woman, 
"quite  ignorant  as  to  Homer's  intentions  toward  Truth,  I 
can  say  this,  and  will  speak  my  mind  for  once :  I  know 
not" — her  voice  shook  slightly,  but  she  went  on  with  ner- 
vous haste — "I  know  not  of  another  girl  whom  I  would 
rather  hear  call  me  by  the  name  of  mother." 

There  was  a  pause — a  momentary  silence  in  which  lay 
the  suggestion  of  a  seething  volcano.  Then  D.  K.'s  wrath 
found  vent  in  words.  He  turned  upon  his  wife,  his  steel- 
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gray  eyes  scintillating,  his  face  convulsed  with  rage. 

"By  the  eternal  gods!"  he  thundered.  "Have  you  gone 
daft?  Have  you  forgotten  Thalia  Belmont?  You  seem  to 
value  as  nothing  the  opportunity  to  consummate  a  connec- 
tion between  our  family  and  that  of  my  pardner  and  presi- 
dent, Richard  Belmont!  Are  you  so  foolish  as  to  ignore 
Thalia,  the  accomplished  daughter  of  a  proud  and  weal- 
thy pioneer  family,  and  worth  a  half-million  in  her  own 
right,  in  favor  of  a  mere  nobody,  of  whose  parents  you 
have  no  knowledge  whatever?  Well,  you  have  spoken 
your  mind  rather  freely;  now  hear  what  I've  got  to  say :" — 
and  D.  K.  banged  his  words  into  the  library  table — "If 
Homer  marries  Truth  Adair!"  he  fairly  bellowed,  "he 
can  beg  for  a  living  and  be  everlastingly  damned  for  all 
I  care!  but  he  shall  never — understand  me! — never  get 
another  cent  out  of  my  pocket,  and  never  set  foot  in  this 
house  again! — before  God  and  Heaven,  I  swear  it!" 

There  followed  another  lull — more  ominous,  more  de- 
pressing than  the  first. 

Suddenly  the  irate  husband  turned  and  strode  toward 
the  door.  Half  way  there,  he  faced  about. 

"I  swear  it!"  he  reiterated  savagely.  "Remember  that! 
I  swear  it!" 

Then  the  quarrel  culminated  by  the  master  of  the  house 
stalking  from  the  room,  and  Mrs.  Waldon  bursting  into  a 
flood  of  tears. 
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CHAPTER  H. 

THE  PROMISE. 

AT  YALE,  where  he  had  been  sent  on  account  of  near 
relatives  residing  in  New  Haven,  Homer  Waldon 
had  never  been  particularly  bright,  and  had  gotten 
through  his  last  year  only  by  dint  of  tedious  application. 
By  this,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  he  was  mentally  dull. 
Truth  to  tell,  the  boy  cared  for  nothing  except  art.  Art  was 
his  passion,  and  to  consentrate  his  energy  elsewhere  had 
been  doubly  hard.  The  general  course  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  take  had  not  interested  him.  It  had  been  a  fierce 
fight.  Something,  some  indefinable  something,  in  his 
make-up  had  acted  as  an  irrefutable  barrier  between  him 
and  certain  of  his  studies;  had  even  set  him  apart,  as  it 
were,  from  his  closest  associates.  And  these  gay,  superfi- 
cial fellows  had  little  suspected  his  real  nature!  He  had 
been  with  them  but  not  of  them;  had  joined  right  well  in 
their  secret,  mid-night  smokers,  joy-rides,  and  other  dev- 
ilish doings  of  his  "frat";  but  the  difference  had  been 
there — always  there. 

"You're  getting  old  before  your  time,  Wai,"  Guy  Hoo- 
ver, his  room-mate,  and  himself  a  San  Franciscan,  had 
once  upbraided  him,  good-humoredly.  "Why  not  forget 
sculpture  for  a  while  and  enjoy  life.  I  had  a  letter  from 
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Thalia  this  morning,  and  she  asked  so  many  confounded 
questions  about  you:  as  to  your  health,  your  bulldog's 
health,  how  you  spend  your  evenings,  and  the  Lord  knows 
what,  I  got  disgusted  with  the  thing  and  tore  it  up.  Given 
those  blue  eyes  and  that  black  hair  of  yours — man!  I'd 
have  that  girl  cringing  at  my  feet,  begging  me  to  marry 
her,  and  her  money.  For  the  matter  of  that,  there  are 
plenty  right  here  who  would  fall  for  Apollo  reincarnated ; 
but  instead  of  charming  them  with  his  shell,  he  hides  be- 
neath it." 

Which  is  sufficient  proof  that  some  people  were  incap- 
able of  appreciating  a  nature  like  Homer's.  Wrapt  up 
as  he  was  in  the  study  of  his  art,  he  cared  nothing  for  the 
dictates  of  fashion,  disliked  baseball  and  football;  per- 
sistently refused  invitations  to  social  functions  and  ab- 
horred "business"  as  much  as  he  loved  the  contemplation 
of  all  things  beautiful. 

Homer's  "studio"  consisted  of  a  small  one-roomed  house 
which  had  been  built  out  on  the  lawn  for  him  when  a  boy. 
Upon  his  arrival  from  Yale,  the  week  before,  he  had 
renovated  it  into  a  comfortable  "den;"  unpacked  his 
paintings  and  statues,  and  distributed  them  about  until  the 
place  had  taken  on  all  the  aspects  of  an  artist's  workshop. 
He  had  even  ordered  a  block  of  marble  and  begun  work  on 
a  group  of  dryads.  Having  gained  a  knowledge  of  his 
father's  distaste  for  art  by  the  latter's  snorts  of  disgust 
whenever  the  subject  happened  to  be  mentioned,  he  had 
wisely  kept  the  little  house  under  lock  and  key;  but  that 
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very  morning  D.  K.  had  walked  in  upon  him  while  he  was 
whacking  away  with  his  chisel  and  mallet,  and  it  was  then 
that  the  lord  of  the  domain  had  seen  all  the  things  that 
had  made  his  blood  boil  with  wrath,  which,  as  usual,  had 
precipitated  a  "tantrum"  in  the  presence  of  his  beloved 
"Maggie." 

Beyond  a  couple  of  contemptuous  snorts,  D.  K.  had  re- 
frained from  upbraiding  Homer,  and,  so,  the  latter  had 
neither  heard  nor  suspected  the  quarrel  that  had  ensued  in 
the  library. 

Even  in  the  few  days  he  had  spent  at  home,  Homer  had 
come  to  realize,  not  without  a  pang  of  distress,  that  his 
mother's  life  was  not  all  sunshine  and  happiness.  Years 
before,  when  his  little  sister,  Vera,  had  died  of  pneumonia 
at  the  age  of  ten,  he  had  felt,  rather  than  seen,  Mrs.  Wai- 
don  succumb  to  her  sorrow;  had  felt  her  draw  nearer  to 
him,  her  son,  for  that  solace  and  comfort  which,  by  rights, 
should  have  come,  unsought,  from  her  husband. 

Since  Homer's  return  from  college,  the  change  in  his 
mother  had  smote  him  painfully.  He  had  noted  her  con- 
tinued listlessness  and  lack  of  interest  in  general  things; 
the  seldom  recurrence  of  the  bright  smile  that  had  almost 
constantly  illumined  her  features  in  days  gone  by.  He  had 
wondered,  too,  at  his  father's  irritability  and  inconsider- 
ateness,  and  had  marveled  that  he  had  become  so  es- 
tranged from  his  home-ties;  so  wholly  engrossed  in  that 
hurrying,  scurrying  world  of  gold-crazed  men  and  women 
forever  wrangling  to  get  their  heads  above  one  another. 
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Homer  had  seen  all  this,  and  had  understood.  On  the 
second  day  of  his  arrival  he  had  made  a  solemn  vow — a 
vow  never  again  to  leave  home ;  to  devote  his  entire  life  to 
comforting  his  mother,  and  to  making  a  name  for  himself 
in  his  art.  But,  on  the  following  day,  he  had  met  a  certain 
fairy-like  little  creature  in  Golden  Gate  Park — a  creature 
who  had  captivated  him  as  wholly  and  as  hopelessly  as  a 
baby  is  captivated  by  a  brand  new  rattle-box.  And  his 
mother?  Of  course,  he  still  loved  her;  his  heart  still 
ached  for  her — but  Truth!  She  it  was  who  now  owned 
him,  body  and  soul;  she  it  was  who,  in  three  golden  after- 
noons, had,  by  her  strange,  bewitching  little  ways,  her 
transparent  loveliness  and  refreshing  spontaneity,  so 
charmed  his  very  being  that  he  had  lost  his  appetite,  his 
desire  to  sleep  and  well  nigh  his  senses,  from  thinking  of 
her. 

He  was  thinking  of  her  now,  as  he  came  out  of  his  stu- 
dio, and  locking  the  door,  started  briskly  across  the  lawn. 

"To-day — to-day!"  his  heart  sang  within  him.  "To-day  I 
will  ask  her!  I  will!" 

Entering  the  big  house,  he  went  straight  to  the  library, 
where  he  stopped  short  at  sight  of  his  mother,  bent  over 
the  table,  her  slight  form  shaking  with  uncontrollable 
grief. 

The  scene  smote  him  with  a  sense  of  shame  for  his  own 
selfish  thoughts  of  the  moment  before.  He  had  planned 
only  for  his  own  happiness — he  had  forgotten  his  mother! 

Conscious-stricken,  he  hurried  to  her  side,  and,  placing 
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one  arm  about  her,  caressed  her  silvery  head  with  a  loving 
touch. 

"Mother,  dear,"  he  whispered,  anxiously,  "what  has 
happened?  Have  you  and  father  quarreled?  Come,  come. 
You  mustn't  give  up  so.  Besides,  I  have  good  news  for 
you." 

His  words  had  the  desired  effect.  Slowly  Mrs.  Waldon 
raised  her  head,  dried  her  eyes,  sat  up. 

"Oh,  Homer!"  she  said,  brokenly.    "Your  father " 

"I  know,  I  know,"  he  interrupted,  and  taking  one  of  her 
thin  hands  in  his,  patted  it  affectionately.  "We  will  talk 
of  that  later — now,  let  me  get  you  a  drink  of  water." 

The  little  woman's  sorrowful  eyes  were  yet  full  of  de- 
votion as  they  followed  her  son  until  he  disappeared 
through  the  portieres.  She  was  wondering  how  best  she 
could  tell  him  of  his  father's  threat.  She  wanted  to  cau- 
tion him.  With  a  true  mother's  instinct,  she  had  noted 
the  subtle  change  in  Homer  of  late.  Even  in  the  past  two 
days  she  had  detected  the  symptoms  and  rightly  guessed 
the  cause.  She  dreaded  her  task  now.  He  was  so  un- 
selfish, so  kind.  But  he  must  be  warned,  she  told  herself. 
It  was  for  his  own  good. 

Homer  was  back  directly. 

"Behold  your  administering  angel,"  he  laughed,  and, 
with  a  flourish,  deposited  the  water  on  the  table  before 
her.  Then  he  uncorked  a  bottle  of  camphor,  and,  saturat- 
ing a  handkerchief,  applied  it  to  her  temples. 

Presently,  he  drew  up  a  large  rocker,  and,  seating  him- 
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self,  contemplated  his  patient. 

"Feel  better  now  ?"  he  queried. 

Mrs.  Waldon  smiled. 

"I  believe  you  do  love  your  old  mother,"  she  said;  then 
added,  "I  wonder  if  you  love  her  better  than  any  one  else 
in  the  world." 

Homer  started  involuntarily.  He  felt  what  was  coming, 
and,  shifting  his  position,  answered  with  averted  gaze : 

"Why,  what  an  idea,  mother !  Of  course  I  love  you  very 
dearly — better  than  any  mother  was  ever  loved  before." 

The  little  woman's  smile  vanished. 

"Homer,"  she  said,  with  the  suspicion  of  a  quaver  in 
her  voice,  "your  father  has  threatened  to  disinherit  you  if" 
— she  faltered — "if  you  marry  Truth  Adair." 

The  effect  of  her  words  was  instantaneous.  The  boy's 
blue  eyes — the  reproduction  of  his  mother's — changed 
suddenly  from  their  usual  serious  expression  to  one  of  firm- 
ness, almost  fierceness.  His  finely  curvey  mouth  became 
straight  and  uncompromising. 

"There  are  worse  things  than  being  disinherited,"  he 
said  in  a  tone  the  mother  had  never  heard  from  him  be- 
fore. "Dad  doesn't  understand  me,"  he  went  on.  "He 
doesn't  sympathize  with  my  love  for  sculpture,  either.  I 
saw  that  this  morning,  when  he  came  in  unexpectedly, 
while  I  was  at  work.  He  has  changed  greatly,  or  else  I  have 
never  really  known  him  until  now.  He  wants  me  to  be  a 
financier,  I  suppose — to  worry  my  brain  over  aggravating 
the  immense  fortune  he  has  already  amassed " 
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"He  wants  you  to  marry  Thalia  Belmont,"  interposed 
Mrs.  Waldon. 

Homer's  lips  curled.  "Then  he'll  want  a  long  time,  as 
far  as  I'm  concerned,"  he  declared,  vehemently.  "Pshaw! 
He  threatens  to  disinherit  me  if  I  marry  Truth.  I  tell 
you  honestly,  I  wish  he  would.  I  believe  riches  are  a 
curse — at  any  rate,  they  have  proved  detrimental  in  more 
than  one  instance.  If  I  should  become  suddenly  wealthy 
— in  my  own  right,  I  mean — it  would  be  a  hindrance  to  my 
work,  and,  therefore,  to  my  happiness,  and  I  am  sure  I 
should  want  to  give  it  all  away  and  be  free  again.  I  don't 
know  what  has  come  over  Dad.  I  can't  imagine  what  it 
is  he  holds  against  Truth.  I " 

"Then  you  acknowledge  to  have  met  her?"  asked  the 
mother,  gently. 

"Yes."  The  reply  came  with  a  touch  of  impatience.  "In 

fact,  I  have  an  engagement  with  her  this  afternoon " 

Homer  glanced  at  his  watch — "within  an  hour,"  he  added, 
a  little  defiantly. 

"Oh,  dear,  dear!" 

"What  is  it,  mother  ?  One  would  think  I  were  about  to 
commit  a  crime." 

"Your  father  says  such  dreadful  things  about  Truth, 
Homer." 

"What  has  he  been  saying?" 

"That  once,  when  she  was  sick,  she  escaped  from  her 
room,  and " 

"Stop!    Father  has  a  fish  to  fry.    Is  that  all?" 
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"He  did  not  say.    He  only  intimated." 

"Nonsense!    All  nonsense!" 

"Oh,  but  he  will  keep  his  word  about  disinheriting  you 
— he  is  so  obdurate.  And  you  have  never  in  all  your  life 
known  what  it  means  to  want;  to  be  wretched  for  the  lack 
of  bare  necessities.  My  dear  boy,  hadn't  you  better  think 
it  over  before  you  go  too  far?" 

"Never !  Were  he  ten  thousand  times  richer  than  he  is, 
it  would  be  the  same.  I  tell  you  I  wouldn't  give  two  pins 
for  all  the  accursed  money  in  the  country.  Nothing  in  the 
world  matters,  mother,  when — when  you  love." 

"Then  you  do  love  her  ?" 

"Better  than  my  life!" 

"And  does  she  love  you,  in  return  ?" 

Homer  flushed. 

"I — I  think  so,"  he  stammered.  He  heartily  wished  his 
mother  wouldn't  be  so  inquisitive. 

"You  'think  so',"  persisted  Mrs.  Waldon.  "Then  you 
haven't  broached  the  subject  to  her  as  yet?" 

The  lover-sculptor  fidgeted. 

"Not  yet,"  he  admitted,  shame-facedly. 

"Well,  what  a  boy!"  exclaimed  his  tormentor,  the 
shadow  of  a  smile  curving  her  thin  lips  and  lighting  up 
her  eyes.  "Why,  you  have  only  been  here  a  week,  and 
before  that,  you  hadn't  seen  the  girl  for  over  three  years. 
Your  first  vacation  home,  you  remember,  Truth  and  Sarah 
were  away.  Last  year  you  went  abroad.  And  now  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  you  have  learned  to  love  Truth  Adair 
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'better  than  your  life'  in  the  ridiculously  short  space  of  a 
week?  Pray,  how  many  times  have  you  seen  her — and 
where  ?" 

"Three.  I  met  her  by  accident  last  Sunday  in  the  Park, 
and  we  went  for  a  row  on  the  lake.  We've  met  since,  by 
arrangement." 

"And  you  really  think  you  love  her?" 

"Mother,  I  do  not  'think'  I  love  her — I  know  it!  When 
you  are  in  love,  you  cannot  say,  'I  will  do  this,'  or  'I  will 
do  that';  you  are  utterly,  hopelessly  subservient  to  that 
love.  I  know  that  I  love  Truth  because  I  can  think  of 
nothing  else;  can  dream  of  nothing  else.  I  can  hardly 
bear  to  be  away  from  her,  even  for  a  day,  and  I  see  her 
always — her  golden  hair;  those  great  brown  eyes  of  hers. 
God!  how  beautiful  she  is!" 

"Yes,  she  is  beautiful,"  the  mother  acknowledged ;  "but 
suppose  she  does  not  love  you  ?" 

Homer's  expression  changed  to  one  of  sadness.  His 
deep,  blue  eyes  grew  wistful — gazed  steadily  past  Mrs. 
Waldon.  His  voice  came  in  a  whisper,  as  though  answer- 
ing his  own  thoughts. 

"It  would  be  terrible!" 

Silence  fell  on  the  two  for  a  minute. 

The  mother  was  busy  forming  a  determination  to  do  a 
thing  which  she  considered  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
her  son — to  extract  a  promise  from  him. 

The  boy  was  thinking  of  the  vast  gulf  that  might,  yet, 
separate  him  from  his  desired  happiness. 
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It  was  as  though  some  unseen  deity  had  caused  them 
to  hush  while  he  analyzed  their  thoughts — -testing,  again, 
that  wholly  unselfish  and  eternal  love  of  the  mother  for 
her  young;  that  different,  but  as  deathless,  flame  of  one 
being  for  its  soul-mate. 

Homer  broke  the  spell. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  said,  his  voice  hoarse  with  emo- 
tion, "before  you  spoke  of  that,  I  had  never  once  consid- 
ered such  a  possibility." 

"But  there  is  such  a  possibility,"  Mrs.  Waldon  re- 
minded him. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "there  is;  but  if  it  turns  out  like  that 
for  me,  mother,. I'll  keep  on  loving  her  just  the  same." 

"My  poor  boy!  And  if  you  marry  her — oh,  Homer! — 
it  will  kill  me!" 

The  words  fell  like  lead  on  the  boy's  heart.  He  arose 
unsteadily. 

"Mother!"  he  cried,  "you  don't  mean — you  can't  mean 
that  you  are  not  willing  for  me  to  marry  Truth?" 

"Not  that  exactly,  Homer.  I  want  you  to  promise  me 
something — will  you?" 

Somewhat  relieved,  but  still  uncertain,  he  drew  nearer, 
and,  leaning  against  the  table,  faced  his  mother. 

"What  is  it?"  he  said,  laconically. 

"I  want  you  to  promise  me — I  want  you  to  give  me  your 
word  of  honor  that  you  will  not  marry  Truth  Adair  until 
you  have  succeeded  in  your  work." 

The  blow  had  fallen. 
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Homer  shuddered.  He  saw  his  hopes  of  an  hour  ago 
burned  to  ashes.  A  mental  vision  of  Truth  rose  before 
him — Truth,  winsome,  lovely,  bewitching!  He  shut  his 
eyes  to  blot  it  out.  He  opened  them,  again,  to  look  at  his 
mother.  Her  head  was  bowed  slightly,  but  he  saw  that 
there  were  tears  in  her  eyes.  That  little  gray-haired  wo- 
man had  loved  and  cared  for  him  when  he  was  too  young 
to  think  of  turning  from  her  to  love  another.  She  was 
doubtless  even  now  undergoing,  in  silence,  the  pang  of 
being  eliminated  from  the  throne-room  of  his  heart.  But 
that  had  not  prompted  her  to  ask  the  promise  of  him.  No. 
She  had  done  that  because  of  his  father's  threat.  The 
promise  was  solely  for  his  own  good.  He  remembered  the 
vow  he  had  made  on  the  second  day  of  his  arrival.  He 
shook  himself  as  one  shakes  off  a  mortal  torpor,  and  tak- 
ing a  step  forward,  laid  his  hand  on  his  mother's  shoulder. 

"I  promise,"  he  said,  huskily. 

"God  bless  you,"  came  from  Mrs.  Waldon  in  broken  ac- 
cents. "It's  for  your  good,  that  I  ask  it,  my  dear  boy. 
And  now,  you  will  work  the  harder  to  gain  your  happiness  ? 
— promise  me  that,  too." 

"  'Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast,' "  he 
quoted.  "I  will  make  sculpture  the  means  of  attaining  the 
one  desire  of  my  heart — Truth.  I  know  she  cares  for  me 
— I've  read  it  in  countless  little  things  she's  said  and  done, 
or,  rather,  left  unsaid,  undone.  And  I  shall  work — God! 
how  I  shall  work!" 

"And  you  will  win,  my  boy,  if  you  keep  up  that  spirit," 
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encouraged  the  mother. 

"By  the  way,  I  have  a  double  impetus  now — what  do 
you  think  of  this?" 

Homer  produced  a  newspaper,  and  spreading  it  out  on 
the  table,  read  aloud  from  the  first  paragraph  of  a  lengthy 
article : 

"  'Mrs.  Martha  Baker  Stuart,  the  prominent 
philanthropist  and  museum  patroness,  announces 
her  Prize  Sculpture  Contest,  in  which  she  offers 
$50,000  in  graduating  prizes,  to  be  awarded  by 
a  committee  of  ten  judges.  All  competing  stat- 
ues are  to  be  entirely  undraped.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  work  winning  the  grand  prize  of  $25,- 
000  be  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  Fine  Arts 
Building  here,  and  after  the  Fair,  turned  over  to 
the  Museum  of  the  Affiliated  Colleges.' 

"Now,  what  do  you  think  about  that?" — and  Homer's 
eyes  sparkled  with  enthusiasm. 

"Fine!"  exclaimed  the  mother.  "It  certainly  is  an  im- 
petus. Have  you  sent  for  further  information?" 

"Yes,  I  wrote  to-day." 

"And  of  course  you  intend  entering  the  contest?" 

"With  all  my  heart  and  soul !  If  I  win  a  prize,  my  fame 
and  fortune  are  made,  independent  of  father.  If  I  win — " 

"You  would  win  your  father,  too,  Homer." 

"But  he  must  not  know  about  my  trying  for  it — at  least, 
not  yet." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  you  are  right;  it  would  only  anger  him. 
Have  you  anything  in  mind  to  submit?  Why  not  that 
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beautiful  statue,  Atlanta  Picking  Up  the  Golden  Apple?" 

Homer  glanced  at  his  watch,  suggestively. 

"I  have  thought  of  an  extraordinary  thesis,"  he  said; 
"the  nude  figure  of  a  virgin  representing  the  embodiment 
of  mental  cleanliness — that  is,  divinely  unconscious  of  her 
naked  body;  an  argument  against  the  prevailing  idiotical 
sense  of  shame  connected  with  the  human  flesh,  un- 
adorned. The  idea  is  a  good  one — if  I  can  only  find  as 
good  a  model." 

"Not  a  living  model  ?"  gasped  Mrs.  Waldon. 

"Certainly.    Why,  did  you  expect " 

"Oh,  Homer!" — and  Mrs.  Waldon  gazed  at  her  son  in 
dismay. 

The  young  sculptor  looked  at  his  mother  and  burst  out 
laughing. 

"Don't  look  so  horrified,"  he  bantered,  when  his  merri- 
ment had  subsided.  "You  are  just  like  all  the  rest.  You 
fail  to  appreciate  the  divine  art  in  the  human  form;  you 
only  see  that  terrible  bugaboo,  the  naked  body,  so  you 
cover  your  face  with  your  hands — and  peek  through  your 
fingers!  Why,  do  you  imagine  Powers  could  ever  have 
executed  his  Greek  Slave,  or  Gibson  his  Proserpine  and 
Sappho,  without  the  benefit  derived  from  a  close  study  of 
living  models  ?  The  Greeks  were  not  ashamed  of  nudity. 
All  artists  and  sculptors  see  nothing  but  the  beautiful  in 
the  unadorned  human  form.  There  is  no  more  indecency 
in  the  perfect  body  of  a  virgin,  than  there  is  in  an  Ameri- 
can Beauty  rose.  God  made  both  beautiful — anything 
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added,  any  adornment,  spoils  His  handiwork.  And  if  the 
virgin  is  as  beautiful  of  mind  as  she  is  of  body;  if  she  is 
unconscious  of  her  nakedness — there,  you  have  the  truly 
divine  touch.  The  custom  of  connecting  'shame'  and  'in- 
decency' with  the  nude  human  body  is  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  therefore  makes  a  hollow 
jest  of  man's  boasted  superiority  over  the  beasts  of  the 
field.  'Shame'  and  'indecency'  lie  not  in  the  nude  flesh, 
but  in  the  minds  of  the  observers.  Now,  won't  you  con- 
cede me  the  point?" 

"Well,  I  suppose  you're  right,  in  a  way,"  Mrs.  Waldon 
agreed,  reluctantly;  then  she  added:  "But  I  can't  so  easily 
eradicate  a  something  bred  in  the  bone." 

"A  nauseating  custom,  mother.  An  ungodly  and  absurd 
acknowledgment  of  the  hypocrisy  of  civilization.  It  dates 
from  the  sin  in  the  garden;  but  I  believe  the  human 
race  could  regain,  at  least,  a  semblance  of  Adam  and  Eve's 
condition,  before  the  fall,  if  they  would  throw  off  the 
hypocritical,  age-old  idea  that  they  must  go  about  forever 
covered  up.  Clothes  hide  as  much  beauty  as  they  con- 
ceal defects;  engender  pretence — and  pretence  is  hypoc- 
risy. But  come,  I  must  be  off  to  the  park.  An  revolr, 
mother,  dear." 

"You  are  a  strange  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Waldon,  as  she  rose 
to  receive  a  parting  kiss.  "You  won't  forget  your  promise, 
will  you?" 

Again,  Homer  felt  that  dull,  aching  sensation  at  his 
heart.  His  hopes  had  been  so  high,  his  dreams  so  bril- 
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liant,  his  plans  so  radiant.    He  would  have  made  Truth 

With  an  effort,  he  drove  the  thoughts  from  his  mind. 

"That  doesn't  prevent  my  obtaining  her  promise  to 
marry  me  when  I  have  succeeded,"  he  said,  with  a  touch 
of  his  old  defiance. 

Mrs.  Waldon  smiled. 

"Not  at  all,  my  dear  boy.  And  if  she  refuses,  remem- 
ber you  have  a  mother  who  loves  you,  and  don't  do  any- 
thing rash.  You  must  hurry  home  to  let  me  know  the 
outcome.  I  shall  be  anxious." 

"I  will,"  he  assured  her. 

Then,  wafting  his  mother  a  kiss  on  his  finger  tips,  Ho- 
mer left  the  room. 

The  little  woman  smiled  again,  as  she  listened  to  his 
retreating  steps. 

They  were  not  the  shuffling  steps  of  the  laggard.  They 
were  not  the  light,  frivolous  steps  of  the  scapegrace.  They 
were  the  firm,  buoyant  steps  of  a  man  who  has  a  definite 
purpose  in  life,  and  who  is  determined  to  let  no  obstacles 
come  in  the  way  of  his  carrying  out  that  purpose. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
TRUTH  ADAIR. 

RICHARD  BELMONT'S  mansion  occupied  the  bet- 
ter part  of  a  quarter  block  in  the  "upper  ten" 
district  of  San  Francisco.  It  was  a  massive, 
brown  stone  structure  set  far  back  from  the  street  and 
reached  by  sweeping  driveways  from  two  elaborately  de- 
signed, arched  gates.  If  ever  a  house  had  a  personality, 
then  this  one  was  a  screaming  symbol  of  aristocratic 
hauteur — some  aged,  tyranical  baron  ensconsed  in  a 
wealth  of  emerald  lawn,  neatly  cropped  hedges,  magni- 
ficent trees,  flowers,  fountains  and  statues,  and  from 
which  he  glowered  contemptuously  down  upon  his  lesser 
fellows  and  the  world  at  large. 

On  this  particular  afternoon,  every  window  in  the  splen- 
did house  seemed  to  be  closed  and  shuttered — all,  save 
one,  a  small  third  floor  aperture  in  an  ell,  facing  the  street, 
but  quite  a  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  pompous  marble 
pillars  and  stone  verandas. 

A  young  girl  sat  by  the  window,  apparently  gazing 
down  at  one  of  the  fountains  where  statuary  gleamed  un- 
der a  jet  of  water  that  made  a  small  but  brilliant  iris  in 
the  warm  sunlight.  To  a  distant  observer,  she  might  have 
been  watching  the  bevies  of  happy  little  birds  twittering 
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here  and  there  among  the  rose  bushes,  in  the  beds  of  mari- 
golds, or  pruning  themselves  at  the  edge  of  the  violet- 
bordered  fountain.  A  cardinal  finch ,  singing  lustily, 
lighted  on  the  eves  scarcely  a  dozen  feet  from  her  case- 
ment, but  if  she  was  aware  of  his  presence,  she  gave  no 
sign,  either  by  movement  or  expression.  Least  of  all  did 
she  seem  aware  of  her  own  ravishing  loveliness.  Just  now, 
her  amazingly  large  brown  eyes  held  a  hint  of  tears  in 
their  dark  round  depths,  wide  open,  sad  and  wistful.  Her 
skin  was  as  white  as  an  alabaster  vase;  her  cheeks  pink 
as  the  first  tint  of  early  dawn ;  her  hair  a  wealth  of  shining, 
scintillating  gold. 

The  girl  was  Truth  Adair,  and  she  was  thinking,  think- 
ing— even  as  you,  my  good  reader,  might  be  thinking  now, 
had  you  recently  lost  the  only  friend  as  well  as  the  only 
mother,  you  had  ever  known.  Still  less  would  you  be  a 
radiating  center  of  smiling  animation,  if,  after  losing  that 
friend  and  mother,  you  had  been  taken  to  live  with  a  fam- 
ily who  made  it  plain  that  you  were  in  the  way — not 
wanted ! 

The  month  before,  Sarah  Belmont  had  journey  peace- 
fully into  that  great  beyond,  leaving  Truth  in  the  care  of 
her  son,  Richard  Belmont,  and  his  worldly  family.  What 
that  care  had  been  and  promised  to  be,  the  girl  had  learned 
to  her  secret  distress.  In  those  vaguely  remembered,  un- 
tutored years  on  the  island,  she  had  never  known  anxiety, 
hurt-pride  or  sorrow.  Later,  during  the  life  of  her  bene- 
factress, in  the  quiet  but  elegant  country  home  near  Ber- 
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keley,  she  had  roamed  in  the  woods,  as  free  and  wild  as 
the  butterflies  she  chased;  galloped  over  the  hills;  gath- 
ered bouquets  of  verbenas,  daisies  and  wind  flowers  in 
the  valleys ;  waded  in  the  straggling  creek  that  ran  through 
the  pasture;  read  and  studied  and  dreamed — and  the 
world ;  all  its  roaring  strife ;  all  its  cunning,  meanness  and 
duplicity,  had  been  an  utter  stranger  to  her  frank,  un- 
adulterated heart.  Now,  she  was  like  a  beautiful,  untamed 
bird,  caged  up  and  bruising  its  wings  against  the  bars — 
bars  of  ultra-worldliness  and  narrow-minded  conventional- 
ism. Within  the  short  space  of  a  month,  she  had  come 
face  to  face  with  that  terrible  awakener  of  youth,  death; 
and  that  oftimes  more  terrible,  sure  and  ghastly  despoiler, 
the  world!  Only  that  morning,  she  had,  unwittingly, 
stumbled  within  earshot  of  a  one-sided  conversation : 

"Imagine,  sending  that  ignorant  thing  to  a  boarding 
school!"  the  lady  of  the  house  had  said  in  acrid  tones. 
"Why,  she  would  disgrace  our  name  before  a  week  had 
ended.  I  insist,  Richard,  that  you  ship  her  off  to 
Amanda's.  A  farm  is  the  only  place  for  cattle  of  her 
calibre.  It's  simply  ridiculous  to  expect  her  ever  to  be- 
come our  equal.  I  can  see  that  every  day,  and  I'm  sure 
I  don't  want  the  creature  living  here  under  my  very  nose, 
gaping  about  the  house  with  her  saintly  looks  and " 

Truth  had  covered  her  ears  with  her  two  hands,  to  shut 
out  the  burning  words,  and  fled,  with  a  broken  heart,  to 
her  own  room. 

She  little  dreamed  that  the  paraphrase,  "saintly  looks," 
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held  the  summary  cause  of  Mrs.  Belmont's  aversion  for 
her.  But  the  fact  remained  that  the  unwelcome  girl  so 
far  surpassed  the  lady's  own  dashing  daughter,  Thalia,  in 
grace  and  beauty,  as  well  as  sweetness  of  disposition,  that 
the  mistress  of  the  house  allowed  herself  to  be  kept  in 
a  constant  state  of  self-torture,  and  had  fully  determined 
to  exert  her  utmost  powers  to  coerce  her  husband  into 
sending  "that  derelict"  away. 

Richard  Belmont  had  promised  his  dying  mother  a  num- 
ber of  things,  some  of  which  concerned  the  future  happi- 
ness and  welfare  of  Truth;  but  Richard  Belmont  was  not 
the  man  to  hold  out  against  strong  opposition,  especially 
when  that  opposition  came  from  his  own  haughty,  ama- 
zonian  wife. 

Thus,  it  can  be  seen,  how  Truth  had  been  subjected  to  * 
all  the  cutting  insinuations,  snubs  and  virulent  innuendoes 
that  a  hag-visaged,  super-woman-of-the-world  could  con- 
coct. 

And  so,  it  was  a  heavy-hearted  girl  who  sat  by  her  win-  > 
dow,  looking  out,  but  with  unseeing  eyes.  Her  heart  was 
too  thoroughly  engrossed  in  her  own  dejection  to  appre- 
ciate the  scene  below  and  all  the  happiness,  warmth  and 
beauty  it  implied.  There  was  one  thought,  however,  that 
persisted  in  shedding  its  hopeful  ray  through  the  morose 
realms  of  her  mind.  That  thought  cheered  her  like  the 
clear  beam  of  a  distant  shore-light,  shining  out  through  the 
darkness,  cheers  the  storm-driven  mariner. 

Sunday  afternoon,  while  walking  alone  in  Golden  Gate 
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Park,  she  had  met  Homer  Waldon.  The  meeting  had  come 
as  a  welcome  diversion  to  her  troubled  heart;  as  a  cool 
draught  of  water  to  the  parched  lips  of  a  weary  traveler. 
Unconsciously,  she  had  given  herself  up  to  the  pleasure 
and  excitement  of  the  moment;  had  accepted  the  distrac- 
tion at  its  full  value,  and  forgotten  all  her  troubles.  She 
was  naive  enough  to  have  told  him  everything,  if  she  had 
thought  about  it;  but,  somehow,  in  his  presence,  all  her 
worries  disappeared — melted  away  like  ice  beneath  the 
noon-day  sun.  And,  together,  they  had  gone  for  a  row  on 
Stowe  Lake;  listened  to  the  band  in  the  auditorium,  fed 
the  bears  peanuts,  and  inspected  the  aviary. 

Much  as  two  birds  of  a  kind,  among  a  flock  of  different 
species,  will  seek  each  other  out  for  intimate  companion- 
ship, so,  as  easily  and  naturally,  they  had  assumed  that 
frank,  unconscious,  unconventional  congeniality,  which 
is  the  pith  of  true  friendship  and  the  essence  of  love. 
Long  before  parting,  they  had  forgotten  that  they  had  not 
known  each  other  always;  that  in  fact,  up  till  then,  had 
seen  almost  nothing  of  one  another. 

It  had  proven  a  memorial  day  for  Truth.  She  never 
grew  tired  of  recalling  certain  parts  of  their  conversation ; 
how  he  had  looked;  little  common-place  things  he  had 
done.  Truth  had  always  been  a  dreamer.  Years  before, 
on  that  far-away  island,  her  favorite  pastime  had  been  to 
sit  in  the  soft  sand  or  high  up  on  the  rocks,  and,  gazing 
out  to  sea,  dream  strange,  wonderful  dreams.  She  was 
forever  dreaming.  So,  to  a  temperament  like  hers,  that 
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first  afternoon  spent  in  the  park  with  Homer  Waldon  was 
something  to  be  remembered  for  a  lifetime.  To  her  highly 
imaginative  mind,  Homer  at  once  assumed  all  the  roman- 
tic glamour  that  is  generally  accorded  a  prince  of  the  royal 
blood.  He  was  her  hero — her  dreamland  idol.  And  he 
was  going  to  be  a  great  man  some  day.  She  knew  it — she 
"felt  it  in  her  bones."  Had  he  not  told  her  that  he  was  an 
artist? — a  sculptor?  And  had  she  not  read  all  about 
Michael  Angelo  and — and  Canova? 

Truth's  first  impression  of  Homer  had  been  stimulated 
by  their  subsequent  meetings,  and  now,  there  was  to  be 
another,  to-day.  This  fact,  alone,  would  have  caused  all 
unhappy  thoughts  to  vanish  from  her  mind,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Belmont's  speech.  That  had 
cut  too  deeply  to  be  easily  eradicated.  And,  too,  of  late, 
a  feeling  had  affected  her  strangely;  had  puzzled  her — 
she  knew  not  that  it  was  the  first  awakening  call  of  her 
soul  for  its  mate.  It  was  this  feeling  that  was,  partly, 
the  cause  of  her  melancholy  now,  and  her  inability  to  un- 
derstand it,  only  served  to  increase  her  depression,  as  she 
listlessly  fumbled  with  the  gilt-edged  leaves  of  a  small 
cloth-bound  volume  of  poems — a  token  of  affection  from 
her  dead  benefactress.  Glancing  abstractedly  down  at 
the  pages,  she  gave  a  start,  as  she  recognized  the  same 
lines  Homer  had  quoted  to  her  Sunday,  as  they  were 
drifting  under  the  bridge  on  Stow  Lake.  She  remembered 
they  had  been  talking  of  nature— of  the  ocean,  in  particu- 
lar. The  piece  was  a  selection  from  Childe  Harold.  She 
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read  the  stanza  now  with  interest. 

"  "There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 

There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 

There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes, 

By  the  deep  Sea,  and  music  in  its  roar : 

I  love  not  Man  the  less,  but  Nature  more, 

From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 

From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before, 

To  mingle  with  the  Universe,  and  feel 

What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceal.'  " 

She  paused,  a  color  tinging  her  transparent  paleness. 
How  deeply  those  wonderful  lines  affected  her.  How 
often  had  she  felt  that  same  indescribable  feeling  away- 
off  there  on  the  beach  of  her  lonely  island,  gazing  out  over 
the  "deep  Sea"  and  listening  to  the  "music  in  its  roar." 
Had  not  the  ocean  been  her  real — her  first  mother  ? — nur- 
tured her  from  the  darkness  of  that  unknown  past,  the  en- 
vironment of  which,  she  could  only  speculate  upon  in  her 
dreams?  She  wondered  who  the  author  was;  her  eyes 
sought  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Lord  Byron!  He  must 
have  been  a  grand  man,  she  thought.  How  strange  that 
he  should  have  felt  just  as  she  had  always  felt — about  the 
ocean — and  put  it  all  into  such  elegant  language.  Why, 
they  were  her  own  thoughts,  her  very  own;  but,  of  course, 
she  could  never  have  expressed  herself  so  beautifully. 
Homer  had  known  that  feeling,  too — else,  why  had  he 
learned  the  verses  by  heart? 
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Thrilled,  she  bent  over  the  second  stanza: 

"And  I  have  loved  thee,  Ocean!  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward :  from  a  boy 
I  wantoned  with  thy  breakers — they  to  me 
Were  a  delight;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror — 'twas  a  pleasing  fear, 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee, 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near, 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane — as  I  do  here." 

As  she  finished,  a  stentorian  voice  startled  her  from  be- 
low, whence  the  sound  floated  through  the  window. 

"I  tell  you  we  want  no  beggars  on  these  premises.  Now 
be  off,  or  I'll  call  an  officer." 

There  followed  a  woman's  earnest  protest,  only  a  few 
words  of  which  were  audible. 

Truth  arose,  and  crossing  to  the  opposite  window,  leaned 
out  Below,  a  strange  spectacle  met  her  eyes.  Jennings, 
the  butler,  arrayed  as  Solomon  was  not  in  all  his  glory, 
stood  glowering  at  a  pitiable,  half-clad  derelict  of  adver- 
sity— a  woman,  black-haired  and  wild-eyed,  carrying  a 
baby  in  her  arms,  wrapped  in  a  dirty,  ragged  shawl. 

"It's  for  the  baby,"  pleaded  the  poor  creature.  "For 
Heaven's  sake,  I  don't  want  anything  for  myself.  Oh, 
mister,  won't  you  give  me  just  a  trifle  for  my  poor  sick 
baby?  God  will " 
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"Shut  up!  I'll  give  you  two  minutes  to  get  off  the 
place.  If  you  don't " 

Truth  waited  to  hear  no  more.  With  the  litheness  of  a 
young  gazelle,  she  sprang  to  the  mahogany  dresser,  caught 
up  a  small  silk  purse,  and  ran  from  the  room. 

The  austere  butler  coughed  apologetically  and  stepped 
quickly  aside  as  Truth  came  out  on  the  veranda.  Casting 
a  swift,  reproachful  glance  in  his  direction,  the  girl  de- 
scended the  steps  and  hurried  after  the  beggar,  who,  by 
this  time,  was  some  little  distance  from  the  house. 

Jenning's  face  wore  an  expression  of  amazement  strug- 
gling with  dignity.  Although  Mrs.  Belmont  never  allowed 
a  chance  to  escape  her  in  which  to  humiliate  and  dis- 
credit Truth,  even  before  the  servants,  the  venerable  but- 
ler had  always  shown  the  girl  a  marked  respect.  The 
man  stood  mopping  his  perspiring  face  with  a  silk,  violet- 
scented  handkerchief,  his  whole  attitude  expressive  of  con- 
flicting emotions.  He  was  feeling  a  little  ashamed  of  him- 
self. Presently  he  tucked  his  handkerchief  in  an  inner 
pocket  of  his  gold-embroidered,  velvet  coat,  and  stepping 
from  the  veranda,  walked  briskly  off  down  the  driveway. 

Meanwhile,  Truth  had  caught  up  with  the  woman. 

"Take  this,"  she  said,  holding  out  a  fifty-cent  piece. 
"Poor  soul,  I  only  wish  I  could  help  you  more.  Is  the 
baby  very  ill?" 

The  creature's  pain-racked  eyes  filled  with  a  wondering 
awe  and  thankfulness,  as  she  reached  for  the  money  with 
her  free  hand. 
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"Heaven  bless  you,  child,  for  what  you've  done.  Yes," 
— she  stifled  a  sob — "he  is  very  sick,  is  my  poor  little 
baby,  Jim.  His  pa  fell  from  a  scaffoldin'  of  the  new  cou't 
house  last  week,  and " 

At  this  moment,  Jennings  came  up  with  them.  The  wo- 
man cast  an  appealiing  glance  toward  Truth.  But  the  old 
servant  ignored  her.  He  cleared  his  throat  nervously : 

"Miss  Adair,  I — er — I'm  sorry.    I  want  to  explain " 

The  sudden  blast  of  an  electric  horn  behind  them  caused 
the  strange  trio  to  move  unceremoniously  aside,  as  a  long 
blue  limousine  glided  past.  It  came  to  an  abrupt  stand- 
still a  few  yards  distant;  one  of  the  gold-monogrammed 
doors  swung  open,  and  amid  much  rustling  of  silks,  a  wo- 
man stepped  out  and  came  forward,  followed  closely  by  a 
girl  of  Creole  appearance,  with  dark,  flashing  eyes  and 
straight  black  hair. 

Jennings  instantly  became  the  picture  of  miserable  ex- 
pectancy. His  mouth  twitched  spasmodically  and  his 
wrinkled  visage  turned  a  shade  paler. 

Truth  nervously  twisted  and  untwisted  a  strand  of 
golden  hair  about  her  fingers.  Her  gaze  sought  the  ground 
before  the  older  woman's  withering  stare. 

There  was  an  instant's  pause,  during  which  Mrs.  Bel- 
mont  surveyed  the  group,  her  small  black  eyes,  and  the 
diamonds  at  her  throat,  scintillating  portentously.  When 
she  spoke,  her  voice  lost  none  of  its  powers  from  being 
held  at  a  moderate  pitch.  Her  measured,  contumelious 
tone  was  as  effective  as  a  blatant  outburst. 
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"Am  I  to  learn  what  it  means  to  house  an  idiot?  For- 
tunately, I  witnessed  this  little  episode — extraordinary, 
very!  I  return  from  town  to  behold  the  spectacle  of  your- 
self and  my  butler  planted  on  the  front  grounds  holding 
an  out-of-door  tete-a-tete  with  a  beggar.  What  else  you 
have  done,  or  would  do,  surpasses  my  imagination.  Do 
you  think  to  make  of  my  house  a  first  aid  for  the  injured  ? 
— a  charitable  institution?  Where  did  you  procure  the 
money  you  gave  that  person,  I  should  like  to  know?" 

The  girl  behind  Mrs.  Belmont  snickered  suggestively. 

At  the  broad  insinuation,  Truth  looked  up.  For  one  in- 
stant, her  eyes  sought  those  of  the  speaker.  There  was 
dumb  suffering  in  the  one  gaze  and  cold  condemnation  in 
the  other.  Then  the  beautiful  head  drooped.  The  mother- 
less girl  forced  back  the  sobs  that  were  gripping  her 
throat,  and  said,  brokenly:  "Mommy  gave  it  to  me,  be- 
fore  " 

"Possible."  Mrs.  Belmont's  tone  was  rasping.  "Pos- 
sible, but  not  probable.  However,  as  I  do  not  wish  to 
prolong  this  unusual  scene  for  the  benefit  of  my  neighbors, 
you  will  oblige  me  by  going  to  your  room,  where  you  may 
comfort  yourself  with  the  prospect  of  leaving  to-morrow 
for  my  sister's  farm  in  Connecticut.  I  venture  to  say  she 
will  be  able  to  manage  you.  I  never  yet  saw  the  person — 
man  or  woman — she  couldn't  manage." 

And  dismissing  Truth  with  an  imperious  gesture,  the 
termagant  lady  shifted  her  attention  to  the  two  remaining 
victims.  She  dealt  with  the  butler  summarily. 
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"Jennings!  I  am  shocked  at  your  conduct.  Go  to  the 
house  this  moment" 

She  turned  upon  the  beggar. 

"And  as  for  you — you  contemptible  vagrant!"  Mrs. 
Belmont  pointed  a  bediamonded  finger  toward  the  gate. 
"Go !  And  if  you  ever  dare  set  foot  on  my  property  again, 
I'll  have  you  jailed!" 

Throughout  the  entire  proceeding,  the  beggar-woman 
had  kept  sullen  eyes  fastened  on  the  speaker.  Only  once 
had  they  left  Mrs.  Belmont's  face,  and  then  it  had  been 
to  watch,  with  a  vaguely  troubled  expression,  the  retreat- 
ing figure  of  Truth.  Now,  she  stepped  quickly  forward 
and  threw  herself  upon  her  knees  before  her  scorner. 

"Oh,  lady!  Please  don't  punish  that  sweet  child.  She 
did  a  real  kind  act.  See,  my  poor  little  baby  is  sick.  I'm 
too  weak  to  work.  She  only  meant  it  for  good.  Oh,  lady, 
if  you " 

"Not  another  word !  Get  off  my  grounds.  If  you  have 
not  gone  by  the  time  I  reach  the  house,  I  shall  telephone 
for  the  police." 

Turning  her  back  upon  the  kneeling  woman,  Mrs.  Bel- 
mont motioned  to  the  girl  at  her  side. 

"Come,  Thalia,  dear,"  she  said,  suavely.  Then,  with 
a  disdainful  sniff:  "Impossible  wretch!  No  one  knows 
what  I've  had  to  bear  with  that  ignorant  creature  in  the 
house.  Thank  Heaven!  I  persuaded  Richard  to  send 
her  to  Amanda's." 

Arm  in  arm,  the  mother  and  the  daughter  walked  slowly 
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across  the  lawn  toward  the  mansion,  while  the  bedraggled 
derelict  slunk  through  the  marble  gate  and  disappeared 
down  the  street. 

Meantime,  Truth,  having  reached  her  own  room, 
locked  the  door,  and  then,  pouncing  upon  her  bed,  face 
downward,  wept  bitterly  for  some  time.  Then  suddenly, 
without  any  warning  whatever,  she  sat  bolt  upright 
and  jerking  off  her  slippers,  sent  them  flying  across  the 
room. 

"That's  what  I'll  do !"  she  said  aloud.  Drying  her  eyes 
with  a  wipe  of  her  sleeve,  she  stared  hard  at  her  feet. 
"Why  didn't  I  think  of  it  before  ?  There's  that  white  silk, 
mommy  gave  me,  and  the  bonnet  to  match.  I'll  wear  them 
— and  I'll  do  it,  too.  He's  got  to  marry  me !  I  won't  stay 
in  this  house  another  day.  I — I'll  die  first!" 

And,  jumping  out  of  bed,  she  began  to  dance  about  the 
room  like  the  child  she  was — filled  with  a  wild  delight  at 
her  approaching  adventure. 

Then,  plumping  herself  down  on  a  footstool  before  a 
small  steamer-trunk,  she  commenced  strewing  the  floor 
with  every  kind  of  feminine  wearing  apparel  imaginable. 
Snatching  up  a  white  silk  opera  bag,  she  held  it  off  for 
inspection. 

"You'll  do,"  she  said,  critically.  "You'll  hold  everything 
I'll  want — all  my  pictures,  my  books  of  poems  and  the  lit- 
tle work-box  mommy  gave  me.  I  don't  need  any  duds — 
they  can  have  all  my  old  duds  when  I'm  gone.  I'm  just 
going  to  take  what's  on  my  back,  and  if  he  wants  me  to 
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have  any  more  things — well,  I  guess  he'll  have  to  get 
them,  somehow." 

An  hour  later,  the  conductor  of  an  Ocean  Beach  car 
came  near  breaking  his  neck  in  a  vain  effort  to  assist  a 
very  beautiful,  but  very  determined-looking,  young  lady 
to  alight  on  Fulton  street,  just  outside  of  Golden  Gate 
Park.  She  wore  a  white  silk  dress  and  carried  a  white 
silk  opera  bag. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

'THEN  I  SHALL  BE  YOUR  LIVING  MODEL!" 

HOMER  WALDON  sat  on  a  flat-topped  rock  in 
Golden  Gate  Park,  punching  holes  in  the  ground 
with  his  swagger-stick.  He  would  have  made 
quite  a  pleasing  picture  there,  in  his  white  flannel  trou- 
sers, blue  coat  and  white  slouch  hat,  had  the  photographer 
been  able  to  coax  a  smile  to  his  face,  which,  just  now, 
looked  like  Jupiter's  must  have  looked  the  moment  before 
that  amiable  deity  dispatched  one  of  his  thunderbolts. 

We  must  admit,  however,  there  were  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances in  Homer's  case.  He  was  waiting  for  his  lady- 
love. He  had  been  waiting  a  long,  long  time — whole 
hours,  he  thought.  He  couldn't  tell  exactly  how  long,  be- 
cause he  had  dressed  in  such  a  hurry  that  he  had  come 
off  without  his  watch.  Nevertheless,  he  decided  it  was 
high  time  she  was  coming — if  she  was  coming  at  all. 

Forty  thousand  times — Homer's  mental  calculation — 
had  he  walked  to  the  head  of  the  rude  log-stairway,  where 
the  opening  in  the  tall  forest  trees  afforded  him  a  view 
of  the  bridge  below — for  the  flat-topped  rock  adorned  the 
summit  of  a  small,  heavily  wooded  island-hill  set  in  the 
center  of  Stowe  Lake — and  forty  thousand  times,  natu- 
rally, had  he  returned  to  the  rock,  each  time,  bearing  a 
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deeper  scowl  on  his  brow,  and,  each  time,  punching  deeper 
holes  in  the  ground  with  his  swagger-stick. 

What  in  the  world  could  have  happened?  He 
scowled  at  the  holes  and  he  scowled  at  the  stick.  He 
got  up  and  scowled  at  the  magnificent  panoramic  view  laid 
out  before  him.  Then,  again,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and, 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  log-stairway,  gazed  anxiously 
down  at  the  constant  stream  of  pleasure  seekers  below. 
For  a  long  time  he  stood  there — watching — hoping — fear- 
ing. Like  so  many  gaily  attired  insects,  men,  women  and 
children  swarmed  past  the  narrow  range  of  his  vision. 
Countless  creatures  there  were,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
and  manner  of  dress;  but  not  once  did  his  straining  eyes 
gladden  at  sight  of  the  one  little  creature,  of  all  others, 
whom  his  heart,  his  soul,  every  fibre  of  his  being  cried  out 
to  see.  Poor  Homer !  He  went  back  to  the  rock,  despair 
in  his  heart. 

But  as  all  things  come  to  an  end,  likewise  do  lovers' 
anxieties.  And  so,  at  last,  our  hero  saw  our  heroine  com- 
ing, and  his  spirits  bounded  to  the  clouds.  She  was  dressed 
all  in  white — the  most  beautiful  color  in  the  world,  he 
thought.  He  almost  ran  back  to  the  rock,  his  heart  pound- 
ing like  a  pile-driver.  Of  course,  he  didn't  want  her  to 
see  him  standing  there — he  didn't  want  to  appear  so  anx- 
ious. 

A  bird  began  to  sing  lustily  in  the  trees;  the  sun  sud- 
denly shone  out  brightly ;  and  Homer  pranced  up  and  down 
in  a  fever  of  mad  delight.  He  straightened  his  tie,  adjusted 
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his  hat  and  flecked  imaginary  specks  from  his  coat 
sleeves.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  he  contemplated  the  sur- 
rounding scenery. 

"Excellent!"  was  his  mental  verdict.  "I  sometimes 
wish  I  had  been  a  landscape  painter." 

The  next  moment,  he  almost  jumped  out  of  his  skin,  as 
a  voice — her  voice — came  from  behind  the  trees. 

"Hello,  Homer!" 

"Hello,  Truth!"  he  echoed  instantaneously. 

She  came  out  from  behind  a  large  red  oak,  her  eyes 
sparkling,  her  cheeks  flushed  from  the  climb. 

"Have  I  kept  you  waiting  very  long?"  she  asked,  with 
an  odd  little  laugh. 

"Yes — no,  not  long."  And  his  heart  beat  madly,  as  he 
advanced  to  meet  her.  Something  in  her  expression 
caught  his  eye  and  puzzled  him.  Was  she  sad  to-day? — 
or  was  it  only  his  imagination  ?  He  tried  to  think  of  some- 
thing proper — anything  to  say,  as  he  led  her  to  the  rock, 
but  his  agitated  mind  failed  him.  He  could  only  look  at 
her  in  dumb  adoration.  The  wind  whipped  at  her  silk 
dress,  outlining  sharply  her  perfect  figure;  played  with  the 
innumerable  curls  under  the  edge  of  her  little  bonnet,  mak- 
ing of  them  a  shimmering  frame-work  of  gold  about  her 
dark  eyes  and  fair  face.  The  contrast  was  startling. 

"Oh,  what  a  beautiful  view!"  she  said,  as  she  settled 
herself  on  the  rock.  "I've  never  been  up  here  before." 

"No?"    It  was  all  he  could  manage  to  articulate. 

Then  they  lapsed  into  silence — a  screaming  silence;  he, 
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too  miserably  happy  to  utter  a  word;  she,  from  another 
reason,  grown  suddenly  reserved.  She  was  gazing  past 
him  to  the  Golden  Gate  and  the  far,  hazy-blue  of  the 
Pacific  beyond. 

Self-consciousness  had  never  worried  Truth.  Embar- 
rassment had  always  been  a  stranger  to  her.  It  was  nei- 
ther of  these  that  affected  her  now.  It  was  simply  that 
her  heart  was  too  full  for  words. 

With  Homer,  it  was  different.  He  was  both  embarrassed 
and  self-conscious.  Once  or  twice  he  assayed  to  speak, 
but  something — "a  confounded  lump !" — stuck  in  his  throat 
and  choked  back  the  words.  What  a  fool  he  was!  He 
ground  his  teeth.  But  he  could  no  more  still  the  mad  beat- 
ing of  his  heart  than  he  could  sum  up  sufficient  courage  to 
even  look  at  the  girl  beside  him.  Somehow,  he  felt  that 
it  would  be  a  crime  to  break  in  upon  her  train  of  thoughts. 
He  wondered  what  had  come  over  them  both.  They  had 
never  been  like  this  before — they  had  always  found  plenty 
of  things  to  talk  about.  At  length,  with  a  feeling  border- 
ing upon  desperation,  he  stole  a  swift,  side-long  glance  at 
her.  She  was  still  gazing,  as  in  a  dream,  now,  at  the  pur- 
ple crown  of  Mt.  Tamalpais,  towering  high  above  ame- 
thystine hills.  So  he,  too,  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  distant 
mountain,  as  if,  in  following  her  gaze,  he  would,  in  some 
occult  way,  be  able  to  interpret  her  thoughts. 

It  was  the  girl  who  broke  the  silence.  Without  looking  at 
him  she  laid  her  hand  over  his  and  said  softly,  as  if  speak- 
ing wholly  to  herself:  "You  love  me,  don't  you,  Homer?" 
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For  a  space  the  boy  was  speechless  from  amazement. 
Then 

"Oh,  Truth!"  The  words  burst  from  the  depths  of  his 
heart.  He  felt  all  his  former  timidity  swept  away.  With 
an  irresistible  impulse,  he  caught  her  to  him,  felt  her  soft 
body  press  against  his,  her  golden  head  rest  upon  his 
shoulder,  her  arms  twine  about  his  neck  in  a  strange,  wild, 
turbulent  feeling  of  Heavenly  bliss. 

In  that  moment  Homer  forgot  his  father,  forgot  sculp- 
ture, forgot  the  Belmonts,  forgot  the  promise  he  had  made 
his  mother.  Past  and  future  faded  far  away,  and  there 
was  nothing  in  all  the  world  but  this  pleasant  spot;  this 
forest-covered  island-hill — and  Truth  there,  nestled  in  his 
arms  like  a  wounded  dove,  her  face  upturned,  her  eyes 
gazing  into  his  lovingly,  trustingly. 

Then  words  trembled  on  her  lips  and  he  bent  his  head 
down  to  hers. 

"Oh,  I  knew  you  loved  me,"  she  was  whispering.  "No 
one  else  does ;  but  I  don't  care.  I  love  you  and  I'm  glad 
— oh! — so  glad!" 

Truth  could  bear  up  under  the  strain  she  had  been  sub- 
jected to  no  longer.  The  flood  gates  of  her  soul  opened, 
and  burying  her  face  on  Homers  shoulder,  she  sobbed 
like  a  broken-hearted  child. 

He  held  her  close,  feeling  with  a  delirious,  exultant 
pride,  the  rapid  beating  of  her  heart  against  his  own.  He 
felt  instinctively  that  something  had  gone  wrong;  some- 
thing had  happened  to  hurt  her  deeply,  of  which  she  had 
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not  told  him,  as  yet.  He  endeavored  to  comfort  her  with 
caresses  and  tremulous  words  of  love  and  endearment, 
spoken  to  the  pink  tip  of  a  small  ear  that  peeked  through 
the  curling  gold  of  her  hair. 

At  last  the  paroxysm  of  grief  passed  away,  and  she  lay 
in  his  arms  inert.  Suddenly  she  turned  her  face  from  his 
shoulder  and  smiled  up  at  him,  her  lashes  wet  and  shining 
with  tears. 

"You  love  me  ?"  she  asked,  earnestly. 

"My  life — my  little  Truth,"  he  breathed. 

And  their  lips  clung  together  in  their  first  and  never-to- 
be-forgotten  kiss. 

For  a  long  time  they  sat  thus,  on  the  flat-topped  rock, 
blind  to  everything  else  save  their  own  boundless  happi- 
ness— a  blissful  feeling  more  nearly  divine  because  no 
drop  of  passion  marred  its  purity — for  theirs  was  the  love 
that  comes  to  mortals  but  once  in  a  lifetime — the  love  that 
comes  but  never  goes;  that  stands  alone,  supreme,  death- 
less; and  all  the  ephemeral  fancies,  affections  and  pas- 
sions  in  the  world,  cannot  imitate  its  likeness. 

When  he  released  her,  she  sat  up,  and  dried  her  eyes 
with  her  small  fists. 

"It  was  silly  of  me  to  cry,  wasn't  it?"  she  said,  taking 
his  hands  and  holding  them  between  both  of  her  own. 
"But  I  couldn't  help  it.  I  won't  cry  any  more — and  I  won't 
go  back  to  that  old  house  to-night.  You've  got  to  marry  me 
to-day — this  afternoon."  Springing  from  the  rock  she  pull- 
ed him  to  his  feet.  "Come  on,  let's  get  it  over  with  now." 
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"Why,  we  can't — not  to-day."  He  laughed,  and  catch- 
ing her  in  his  arms,  kissed  her  playfully.  Her  candor 
both  awed  and  charmed  him. 

"Why  not  to-day?"  she  asked,  a  worried  look  coming 
into  her  eyes. 

He  was  holding  her  close  now.    What  a  child  she  was ! 

Again  he  kissed  her,  this  time  tenderly,  almost  rever- 
ently. 

"Because  it's  too  late,"  he  said.  "I  don't  think  we  could 
get  a  license  now." 

"Do  we  have  to  have  a  license?" 

He  suppressed  a  spontaneous  desire  to  laugh,  and,  smil- 
ing, looked  away. 

"Of  course  we  must  get  a  license,"  he  explained. 
"Everybody  has  to  go  to  the  Court  House  and  procure  one 
before  they  can  be  married." 

She  put  one  arm  about  him  confidently,  and  studied  his 
face  for  a  moment  in  silence. 

"I  believe  you  are  making  fun  of  me,"  she  murmured  at 
last. 

His  smile  vanished  at  sight  of  the  hurt  expression  in 
her  eyes.  He  pressed  her  closer  to  him. 

"Truth — child,"  he  said,  earnestly,  "I  love  you  too 
dearly  to  make  fun  of  you.  What  I  say  is  a  fact.  Haven't 
you  ever  read  the  newspapers  ?" 

"I  never  saw  one  close-up  in  my  life,"  she  admitted, 
frankly.  "Mommy  never  would  take  them.  She  always 
said  they  weren't  fit  for  decent  people  to  read.  She  said 
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they  printed  all  the  mean,  sinful  things  they  could  get 
hold  of  in  great  big  letters  on  the  front  page,  and  put  the 

good  things  in  little  paragraphs  that  big "  and  she 

designated  with  an  inch  of  her  small  finger  the  length  of 
the  "good"  articles  to  be  found  in  the  dailies.  "But  I 
don't  see  why  that  should  prevent  us  marrying  this  after- 
noon," she  continued  a  little  petulantly.  "We  could  be 
married  now,  and  get  the  license  to-morrow,  couldn't 
we?" 

"No,  little  girl,  we  could  hardly  do  that," — and  Homer 
pressed  her  head  gently  against  his  shoulder  so  that  she 
would  not  see  the  smile  that  came  to  his  lips,  in  spite  of 
his  efforts  to  keep  it  back.  "You  see,"  he  went  on  in  an 
earnest  tone,  "we  wouldn't  really  be  married  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law  if  we  didn't  get  the  license  first.  The  minister 
has  to  sign  and  return  it — that  is  what  makes  it  proper  and 
legal.  Wait  till  to-morrow,  darling — we  will  be  married 
to-morrow." 

"Oh,  Homer,"  she  pouted  sweetly,  "I  did  so  wish  you 
would  marry  me  to-day.  I  had  my  heart  set  upon  it.  I 
don't  want  to  go  back  to  that  terrible  place.  They  don't 
treat  me  right.  They  are  not  good  to  me  like  mommy  was. 
But  you  will  marry  me  to-morrow — the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  won't  you?  Promise  me  you  will.  Homer!  What 
is  the  matter?  Tell  me — Oh,  Homer!" 

She  drew  away  from  him,  regarding  him  anxiously. 

His  arms  hung  limp  by  his  sides.  His  head  was  bowed. 
His  eyes,  staring  fixedly  before  him,  held  infinite  pain  in 
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their  dark-blue  depths.  He  was  as  a  man  suddenly  bereft 
of  his  mental  and  physical  powers. 

Truth  uttered  a  little  cry  and  sprang  to  his  side. 

"Homer?"  she  gasped.  "What  is  it?  You  want  to 
marry  me,  don't  you?" 

He  pushed  her  gently  aside,  and,  staggering  to  the  rock, 
sank  down  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"I  can't,"  he  groaned  aloud.    "My  God,  I  can't!" 

Had  something  struck  him  a  blow  in  the  face  it  would 
have  shocked  Homer  Waldon  less  effectually  than  his  sud- 
denly remembering  the  promise  he  had  given  his  mother. 
He  had  felt  his  breath  fail  him — his  muscles  grow  tense. 
It  had  been  as  though  he  stood  between  two  formidable 
forces :  attacked  by  one :  the  anguish  of  his  yearning  love 
for  Truth;  bound  and  made  helpless  by  the  other:  his 
promise  to  Mrs.  Waldon.  Why,  in  God's  name,  why  had 
he  made  such  a  promise  ?  But  he  had  given  her  his  word 
of  honor;  and  he  had  never  broken  faith  with  his  mother 
in  all  his  life. 

The  boy  was  stunned  as  he  realized  the  hopeless  despair 
of  his  situation.  He  felt  an  ice-hand  clutching  his  heart. 

Flinging  herself  on  her  knees  before  him,  Truth  grasped 
his  hands  and  tore  them  from  his  face.  Her  concern  was 
pathetic. 

"Homer!"  she  pleaded  desperately,  "what  is  it?  What 
has  happened?  You  must  tell  me — I  have  the  right  to 
know.  Is  it  because  you  don't  love  me  ?  Oh,  Homer,  this 
— suspense — is  breaking — my  heart." 
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He  did  not  seem  to  hear  her,  and  with  a  little  wailing 
cry,  she  buried  her  face  in  her  arms  against  his  knees. 

The  sight  of  her  forlorn  figure  crouching  there  in  such 
distress  aroused  him  from  his  mental  stupor.  In  silent 
misery  he  bent  down  and  lifted  her  to  the  seat  beside  him. 
He  would  have  to  tell  her — that  was  the  hardest  of  all. 

"Listen,  Truth " 

"Oh,  don't  tell  me  you  don't  love  me,"  she  gasped.  And 
flinging  her  arms  about  his  neck,  she  searched  his  eyes, 
a  look  of  terror  growing  in  her  own.  There  was  something 
she  couldn't  fathom,  as  yet.  She  was  groping — groping. 
She  felt  her  heart  grow  as  heavy  as  lead,  and  choke  her 
utterance. 

Her  cry  was  the  plea  of  a  wounded  animal :  "Oh,  Homer, 
don't  tell  me  that! — don't  tell  me  that!" 

"It's  not  that,"  he  assured  her.  "I  love  you,  Truth — 
love  you  more  than  my  life ;  but " 

She  interrupted  him  with  a  nervous  laugh. 

"That  is  all  I  need  to  know,"  she  said,  and  put  one  hand 
playfully  over  his  lips. 

He  drew  it  away  with  his  own. 

"You  must  hear  the  rest,"  he  insisted  in  a  voice  that  he 
did  not  seem  to  know.  "My  father  has  threatened — 
threatened  to  disinherit  me  if  I  marry  you.  Of  course  that 
would  not  matter,  but  to-day — hardly  an  hour  ago — I 
promised  mother " 

"Your  mother  loves  me,  Homer." 

"Yes,  I  know.    She  loves  us  both — poor,  dear  mother. 
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I  know  she  thought  that  she  was  doing  something  for  our 
own  good.  She  made  me  promise  her — promise  her  that 
I  wouldn't  marry  you  till  I  had  succeeded  in  my  work." 

"Is  that  all?" 

And  with  a  childish  burst  of  merriment  that  surprised 
Homer  as  much  as  it  dispelled  his  gloominess,  the  girl 
sprang  to  the  ground  and  began  dancing  about  the  rock, 
just  as  she  had  danced  round  her  room  only  a  short  time 
before. 

He  looked  on  in  blank  amazement,  wondering  if  ever 
another  such  creature  lived  as  this  beautiful,  aerial-like 
girl,  dancing  for  very  joy  like  a  child — or  a  butterfly.  She 
was  an  unsolvable  puzzle  to  him.  Now  what  in  the  world 
had  come  over  her  ? — why  was  she  so  happy  ?  He  couldn't 
say.  But  whatever  the  cause,  he  was  relieved — he  was 
glad.  His  heart  swelled  with  pride  as  he  looked  at  her. 
She  was  his.  She  belonged  to  him.  God  and  destiny  had 
meant  them  for  one  another.  Nothing  in  the  world  could 
ever — God!  If  he  had  only  not  made  that  promise !  If 

She  came  quickly  to  him,  and  placing  a  hand  on  either 
side  of  his  face,  looked  long  and  steadily  into  his  eyes. 

"You  don't  have  to  break  your  promise,  Homer."  She 
spoke  as  if  she  had  been  reading  his  thoughts.  "Don't 
you  understand?  We  won't  get  married  now.  What  do 
we  care  for  anything,  just  so  long  as  we  love  each  other?" 
— with  her  two  hands  she  turned  his  face  toward  the  dis- 
tant beach — "Do  you  see  all  those  little  bungalows  down 
in  Sunset?  Some  of  them  are  away  off  by  themselves — 
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see,  over  there  on  the  hills?  They  are  all  for  rent.  I 
know,  because  mommy  owned  a  block  of  them  on  Forty- 
ninth  avenue,  'and  she  took  me  with  her  once  when  she 
went  to  collect  or  do  something.  I  didn't  get  out  of  the 
hack,  but  I  remember  seeing  rent  signs  sticking  up  every- 
where. We  could  rent  one  of  them,  already  furnished,  and 
we  could  live  there  together,  just  you  and  I.  I  can  cook — 
mommy  taught  me  how — and  you  can  work,  and  I  will  help 
you.  Oh,  Homer,  we  can  do  that,  can't  we  ?" 

"I — I  don't  know,"  he  floundered,  helplessly. 

He  had  been  looking  at  her  in  silent  amazement.  What 
an  armor  of  innocence  was  hers!  In  the  simple  purity 
of  her  own  reasoning  she  had  swept  aside  all  worldly  con- 
ventions, and  suggested  their  living  together  as  uncon- 
sciously and  as  frankly  as  a  child  might  have  done.  She 
awed  and  .confused  him.  Was  she  possessed  of  an  im- 
maculate innocence  incapable  of  appreciating  the  sexual 
differences  between  them? — or  did  she  know,  and  know- 
ing, blindly  trust?  Did  her  view  of  the  marriage  contract 
exclude  the  clergy? — exclude  all  rules  save  the  supreme 
edict  of  ^ove  ? — or  could  she,  possibly,  be  ignorant  of  the 
law  of  nature?  What  had  she  meant?  He  couldn't  tell. 
She  was  a  conundrum — a  beautiful,  tantalizing  enigma. 

He  looked  into  her  wonderful  eyes  as  if  he  could  find 
therein  the  solution  to  his  mental  problem.  The  next  mo- 
ment she  gave  him  the  answer  he  sought  in  spoken  words. 

"Homer!"  she  exclaimed,  petulantly.  "What  are  you 
thinking  about?  You  will  do  it,  won't  you?  Oh,  just 
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think !  We  will  be  as  happy  as  two  little  bugs  in  a  rug — 
just  you  and  I.  And  when  you  have  succeeded  in  your 
work,  then,  we  will  be  married,  and  your  mother  and 
father  will  be  glad  of  it.  I'll  have  my  room  and  you'll 
have  yours,  and  we'll  have  a  parlor  and  a  kitchen.  We'll 
fix  up  the  biggest  room  for  your  studio.  Won't  that  be 
nice?  Tell  me  about  your  work,  Homer.  Whatever  in- 
terests you,  interests  me,  too.  I  want  to  know  all  about  it. 
Do  you  make  statues  of  beautiful  women — like  Hiram 
Powers'  Greek  Slave?" 

"Where  did  you  see  the  Greek  Slave?"  he  asked  her. 

"I've  only  read  about  it,"  she  admitted  frankly.  "I've 
been  reading  up  on  sculpture  lately.  I  know  all  about 
Michael  Angelo  and  Canova  and  Clodion  and  Carpeaux 
and  Monti,  and  dozens  of  others.  Now  I  want  to  hear 
about  you.  Go  ahead.  I'm  listening." 

And  springing  up  beside  him  she  settled  herself  in  an 
attitude  of  rapt  attention. 

Almost  reluctantly,  it  seemed  to  Truth,  Homer  com- 
menced to  tell  her  of  his  work.  Gradually  and  uncon- 
sciously, however,  he  began  to  lose  himself  in  his  subject. 
He  spoke  of  his  trying  to  make  images  out  of  mud  as  a 
child.  He  mentioned  his  late  discovery  of  his  father's 
distaste  for  art.  He  delighted  her  with  an  account  of  the 
various  subjects  he  had  executed  during  his  recreation 
hours  at  Yale.  All  his  love  of  sculpture,  all  his  indomi- 
table will-power  and  unfailing  energy  focused  to  cleave 
the  heights  of  fame,  steadily  crept  into  his  words,  coloring 
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them  with  the  spirit  of  his  ardent  zeal.  He  spoke  of  suc- 
cess as  a  foregone  conclusion.  His  belief  in  his  ultimate 
triumph  and  greatness  amounted  to  a  conviction.  His 
faith  was  boundless.  The  girl  felt  herself  borne  swiftly 
to  the  lofty  plane  of  his  inspired  confidence,  until  at  last 
she  clapped  her  hands  with  enthusiasm,  when  he  told  her 
of  the  Stuart  Contest  and  his  fixed  determination  to  win 
the  principal  prize. 

"The  idea  I  have  in  mind,"  he  continued,  "is,  to  my 
judgment,  one  of  the  greatest  theses  ever  conceived  for  a 
work  of  sculpture.  It  will " 

"Oh,  tell  me  all  about  it,"  she  interrupted  him,  excitedly. 
"Will  it  be  anything  like  the  Greek  Slave?" 

Absorbed  as  he  was  in  his  subject,  Homer  responded  to 
the  inquiry  without  a  thought  as  to  the  impropriety  of  his 
speaking  about  such  things  to  her.  He  actually  forgot  the 
identity  of  his  listener,  in  the  deep  concentration  of  his 
mind  on  art.  He  was  lost  to  everything  else  save  the  one 
innate  purpose  that  had  always  dominated  his  being.  It 
was  dominating  him  now.  His  steady  gaze  at  the  ground 
a  few  feet  in  front  of  him  was  the  unseeing  stare  of  the 
blind.  He  saw  nothing  because  his  brain  refused  to  work 
in  conjunction  with  his  sense  of  sight — it  was  too  busy. 

"Yes  and  no,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  her  question.  "The 
Greek  Slave  is  a  wonderful  work  of  art.  But  it  is  wonder- 
ful in  one  sense  only — perfect  duplication  of  beauty.  I 
intend  to  go  further  than  that  in  my  subject.  I  am  going 
to  try  and  point  a  moral;  to  show  up  the  contemptible, 
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foul-mindedness  of  the  average  modern  human  mind.  This 
is  the  age  of  hypocrisy.  People — the  majority  of  them — 
want  to  see,  read  and  hear  about  all  the  vile,  filthy  things 
they  can — but  they  don't  want  other  people  to  know  they 
like  such  things.  You  were  right,  awhile  ago,  when  you 
said  newspapers  weren't  fit  for  decent  people  to  read.  If 
it  did  any  good  to  print  such  disgusting  muck  there  would 
be  some  excuse ;  but  it  doesn't.  Every  theft,  every  murder 
is  duly  recorded  in  the  newspapers,  because  the  public 
likes  to  read  about  sin.  The  bigger  the  theft,  the  more  re- 
pulsive and  atrocious  the  murder,  the  larger  the  story 
about  it.  The  world  wants  crime,  filth  and  vulgarity  in  its 
newspapers,  theatres  and  novels.  It  goes  en  masse  to  see 
some  renowned  princess  of  the  footlights  display  her  un- 
draped  charms  in  some  such  skit  as  'The  Dance  of  the 
Veils,'  or  'The  Temptress.'  Just  now  it  has  gone  prosti- 
tution crazed,  so  we  are  having  'Mame  of  the  Red  Lights,' 
'The  Scarlet  Sin'  or  'The  Forbidden  Fruit.'  But  here  is 
the  paradox:  Let  an  artist  paint  a  sublime  picture  of  an 
unadorned  virgin,  and  lo!  they  can  see  nothing  but  vul- 
garity in  it.  That  pretence,  that  nauseating  duplicity,  is 
what  I  intend  striking  at  in  my  subject.  I'll  give  them 
something  to  be  shocked  at.  Perhaps  it  will  penetrate 
their  armor  of  hypocrisy  and  compel  them  to  acknowledge 
its  message — a  message  of  Truth.  I  will  take  for  my  the- 


^  their  armor  of  hypocrisy  and  compel  them  to  acknowledge 
its  message — a  message  of  Truth.    I  will  take  for  my  the-  \ 
sis  a  nude  virgin,  whose  mind  is  as  perfect  as  her  body.    | 


She  will  be  absolutely  unconscious  of  her  nudity.    I  want 
to  make  her  so  real — so  deceptively  real " 
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"Oh,  that  will  be  fine!"  cried  his  listener. 

To  Homer,  the  interruption  had  the  effect  of  a  cold 
douse  of  water.  He  caught  his  breath — dumbfounded  at 
what  he  had  been  saying  to  her.  A  sense  of  shame  over- 
whelmed him. 

But  Truth  sprang  to  the  ground,  and  standing  close 
beside  him,  looked  up  into  his  face,  her  eyes  dancing  with 
enthusiasm  and  excitement. 

He  gulped  down  his  confusion  and  stared  at  the  girl  in 
unbelieving  dismay.  There  was  no  sign  of  embarrass- 
ment about  her. 

"And  you  will  have  to  have  a  living  model,  won't  you  ?" 
she  said,  pounding  her  fists  on  his  knees.  "I  read  where 
Powers  and  Gibson  had  living  models.  You'll  need  one, 
won't  you?" 

"Ye-es,"  he  stammered,  automatically. 

"Then  I  shall  be  your  living  model!"  she  declared  in 
a  voice  that  plainly  defied  him  to  refuse  her  the  privi- 
lege. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
THE  CONFLICT. 

E  GASPED.    "You!" 
"Yes — me!    Why  not?" 
"But,  darling " 


"Now,  Homer,  if  you  don't  let  me  be  your  model — I'm 
going  to  be  it,  that's  all.  Do  you  think  I'm  willing  to 
stand  aside  and  let  some  one  else  help  you?  Didn't  I  say 
I  wanted  to  help  you  in  your  work  ?  Oh,  won't  it  be  fine  t 
I'll  be  a  real  help  to  you  then,  won't  I?" 

Again,  her  unaffected  simplicity  daunted  him.  Had  he 
been  mistaken  in  his  former  conclusion,  and  was  she,  after 
all,  absolutely  ignorant  of  all  sexual  instincts?  She 
seemed  so  now  more  than  ever  before.  His  mother's 
friend  had  certainly  succeeded  in  keeping  her  safe  from 
worldly  contamination.  But  he  couldn't  take  advantage 
of  her  ignorance — if  ignorance  it  was.  No,  there  were 
somethings  one  couldn't  do,  even  for  the  sake  of  love  and 
art. 

He  shook  his  head  resolutely. 

"I'm  afraid  we  couldn't  do  that,  Truth,"  he  told  her. 
"You  don't  seem  to  understand " 

"I  do  understand,"  she  protested,  vehemently.  "You 
are  the  one  who  don't  seem  to  understand.  Don't  you  see 
that  I  want  to  help  you?" 
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"It  wouldn't  be  right,  dear,"  he  persisted.  "It  would  be 
taking  an  unfair  advantage " 

He  broke  off  abruptly  and  gazed  past  her,  wrestling 
with  a  vague  hope  that  had  sprung  up  unbidden  in  his 
heart — or  was  it  a  temptation  ?  He  didn't  know.  He  was 
afraid  of  himself — more  afraid  of  Truth.  He  must  think 
and  decide. 

"Homer,  look  at  me,"  he  heard  her  say.  He  felt  his 
hands  grasped ;  his  gaze  compelled  to  meet  hers. 

"I'm  not  a  baby,"  she  continued  in  a  voice  grown  sud- 
denly earnest  and  resolute.  "I  love  you,  and  I  want  to 
help  you.  You  said  that  you  loved  me;  but  if  you  don't 
take  me  away  somewhere,  I  shall  die.  I  can't — I  won't 
stay  in  that  house  any  longer.  You  say  I  don't  understand. 
I  understand  that,  loving  you  as  I  do,  there  would  be  no 
sin  in  my  posing  for  you.  If  I  didn't,  some  one  else  would 
— and  I  couldn't  bear  that.  Is  it — is  it  because  I  wouldn't 
make  a  good  model?" 

She  searched  his  eyes,  a  look  of  mingled  fear  and  wist- 
fulness  in  her  own. 

"No — not  that,"  he  wavered.  "I — I  couldn't  find  a 
better " 

"I  have  always  loved  art,"  she  went  on  hurriedly.  "I 
sometimes  think  my  father  must  have  been  a  sculptor  or 
a  painter.  I  never  tired  of  looking  at  mommy's  art  books. 
I  used  to  sit  by  the  hours  studying  those  wonderful  pic- 
tures. Oh,  Homer,  is  there  any  sin  in  the  flesh  itself? 
Are  we  not  as  God  made  us — like  the — the  butterflies  ? — 
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and  the  flowers  ?  I  never  wore  any  clothes  on  my  island, 
and  I  wasn't  ashamed.  Isn't  it  all  just  pretence? — wasn't 
that  what  you  meant  a  while  ago  ?  I  know  it  was,  without 
you  telling  me.  I  know  that  that  is  going  to  be  the — the 
moral  of  your  subject.  Oh,  don't  you  see,  now,  that  I 
understand?  Don't  you  see  that  I  have  the  right? — that 
it's  because  I  love  you  and  trust  you  ?" 

She  paused  uncertainly.    He  was  not  even  looking  at 
her.    He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  her  very  presence.    It^ 
nettled  her. 

"Homer!"   she   cried,   impulsively,   striking  his   knee 
again  with  her  fist.    "Homer " 

"Wait!"  he  commanded,  almost    fiercely.     "Let    me 
think." 

The  boy  passed  one  hand  over  his  forehead,  as  if  to 
rid  his  mind  of  unwelcome  scruples.  Strange  that  she 
should  have  reflected  his  own  belief,  almost  word  for 
word.    Their  codes  were  identical.    She  wanted  to  be  his 
model.    Why  not?    As  long  as  they  were  innocent  of  sin 
in  the  sight  of  God — what  mattered  the  world's  shallow 
opinion?    The  world  was  filthy-minded.    But  he  was  an 
artist.    He  had  schooled  himself  against  such  things.  His 
studious  gaze  would  not  pollute  her  virtue  any  more  than 
it  would  defile  the  beauty  of  a  magnificent  rose.     He* 
would  see  only  the  inspiration  for  his  work.    And  besides,  1 
he  loved  her.    God!  what  a  model  she  would  make  for  ;; 
him!    She  trusted  him — would  he  not  prove  himself  wor- * 
thy  of  that  trust? 
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A  plan  began  to  take  shape  in  his  mind — a  plan  so  dar- 
ing, yet  so  simple,  that  he  gasped  while  he  wondered  why 
it  had  not  occurred  to  him  before.  In  reality,  it  was  an 
elaboration  of  her  own  idea.  And,  again,  why  not?  Cir- 
cumstances seemed  to  be  plotting  against  them;  why  not 
plot  against  circumstances?  To  live  with  her!  To  have 
her  always  near  him,  his  confident — his  soul's  mate.  To 
put  into  his  statue  all  the  love  he  bore  her — Heavens !  how 
he  could  work !  And  yet,  it  would  mean  a  slipping  of  the 
leash  of  the  world's  opinion;  the  conventional  orthodoxy 
his  mother  had  always  respected — believed  in  now.  And 
later,  might  they  not  reap  the  whirlwind  of  the  world's 
contempt?  More  than  that,  it  would  necessitate  his  de- 
ceiving his  mother — a  thing  he  had  never  done  before. 
If  she  found  out,  what  would  be  her  verdict  ?  He  recalled 
her  words:  "I  can't  so  easily  eradicate  a  something  bred 
in  the  bone."  If  she  had  been  shocked  at  the  idea  of  using 
living  models  in  painting  and  sculpture,  then,  far  less, 
would  she  palliate  the  thing  he  was  contemplating — a  re- 
lationship which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  held  but  one 
meaning. 

He  heard  Truth  speak  his  name,  but  did  not  answer. 
Pushing  her  aside,  he  arose  and  began  pacing  back  and 
forth,  his  gaze  on  the  ground,  his  under  jaw  protruding 
ominously.  The  mental  struggle  was  on.  The  light  of  battle 
shone  in  his  narrowed  eyes,  not  unlike  the  sparking  fire  in 
his  father's  when  the  old  man  was  in  one  of  his  "tan- 
trums." After  all,  Homer  was  the  son  of  D.  K.  Waldon. 
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The  world ! — he  mentally  fumed.  It  was  a  ghastly  mon- 
ster with  serpent-eyes — green,  hideous  eyes,  that  were  for- 
ever searching  for  victims  to  be  caught  in  the  eagle-talons, 
thrust  into  the  yawning  mouth  and  sucked  down  into  the 
cavernous  belly  that  was  never  satiated.  Its  very  breath 
stunk;  its  brain  was  foul  and  filthy,  and  it  suffered  noth- 
ing good  to  exist.  It  was  jealous  of  innocence,  and  woe  to 
anything  pure  that  ever  came  within  its  leprous  grasp. 
That  was  what  the  world  was ;  that  and  nothing  else.  He 
didn't  fear  the  behemoth — he  loathed  it !  And  was  he  now 
to  surrender  up  all  that  the  best  in  him  cried  out  for? 
Was  he  going  to  renounce  his  own  happiness  and  Truth's  ? 
— to  send  her  away  from  him  for  a  year — possibly  more — 
back  to  the  Belmonts,  who  had  mistreated  her;  back,  per- 
haps, to  prove  a  dainty  morsel  for  the  gluttonous  bowels 
of  the  very  gorgon  his  vivid  imagination  had  just  created? 
And  all  for  what?  A  contemptible,  hypocritical  custom! 
A  bald,  bare-faced  assumption!  Public  opinion!  How 
he  despised  it !  God !  he  would  give  it  something  to  wran- 
gle over!  He  would  give  the  dirty  breed  of  spaniels  the 
truth  to  swallow — and  those  who  couldn't  swallow  could 
chew  it !  He  would  give  them  such  a  flesh  and  blood  sym- 
bol of  unconscious  purity  as  would  stagger  their  conven- 
tionalism and  compel  them  to  recognize  themselves  as 
they  are!  He  would  name  it — name  it  Truth  Unadorned, 
and  he  would  make  its  lesson  so  indisputable,  so 
dynamical,  it  would  tie  their  accursed  tongues  in  their 
throats,  and,  like  the  Flaming  Sword  and  the  Cherubins 
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seem  to  predestine  their  souls  to  everlasting  damnation. 
He  would  give  the  world  what  it  wanted — what  it  craved 
for  in  secret — but  there  would  be  a  surprise,  an  awaken- 
ing. He  would  give  them  a  goblet  of  nectar  to  drink — 
with  a  deadly  potion  secreted  in  its  dregs.  Like  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogeiton,  he  would  carry  his  weapon  hid- 
den in  myrtles. 

He  ground  his  teeth  with  the  vehemence  of  his 
thoughts. 

Leaning  against  the  flat-topped  rock,  Truth  was  watch- 
ing him  in  silence.  The  girl  thought  she  understood  the 
conflict  that  was  going  on  in  his  mind.  With  infinite  wist- 
fulness  in  their  soft-brown  depths,  her  eyes  followed  him 
in  his  agitated  striding  to  and  fro.  She  saw  the  tenseness 
of  his  muscles;  saw  the  steely  glitter  in  his  eyes;  saw, 
too,  when  he  took  his  hands  from  his  pockets  and  clinched 
them  tightly.  But  she  thought  it  best  not  to  disturb  him ; 
so  she  waited  and  hoped  and  sent  up  an  impromptu  prayer 
to  the  One  she  believed  in  and  trusted.  She  believed  in 
Homer,  too,  but  it  was  natural  that  she  should  put  a  far 
superior  faith  in  God.  She  wasn't  sure  whether  or  not  she 
quite  understood  the  cause  of  Homer's  perturbation.  She 
was  a  little  anxious,  a  little  nervous,  perhaps,  but  she  felt 
certain  of  the  outcome.  She  didn't  believe  the  Almighty 
would  let  her  be  sent  back  to  the  Belmonts.  No.  He* 
would  hear  her  prayer  and  everything  would  turn  out  all 
right.  Hadn't  He  brought  them  together?  Hadn't  He 
meant  for  her  to  help  Homer  in  his  work;  and  for  Homer 
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To  her  naive,  unworldly  mind  there  was  but  one  code — 
the  code  of  Love.  She  believed  implicitly  in  the  Bible — 
Sarah  Belmont  had  taught  her  that — but  Mother  Nature 
had  instilled  in  her  being  a  commandment  she  had  learned 
by  heart  long,  long  before  she  had  known  there  was 
any  such  thing  as  the  Bible.  The  trees  on  her  island  had 
been  her  friends — her  teachers;  the  birds  had  sung  to 
her;  the  thundering  roar  of  the  sea  had  soothed  her;  the 
winds  had  caressed  her — all  had  taught  her  the  greatest 
law  of  all  laws — the  law  of  Universal  Love.  She  had 
never  taken  life.  She  had  lived  on  the  berries,  herbs  and 
fruits  of  the  island,  and  had  grown  to  love  everything  as 
everything  had  loved  her.  She  had  been  contented  with 
her  dreams  and  her  boundless  love  for  all  things,  whether 
animate  or  inanimate.  And  now,  all  her  dreams  and  all 
her  love  were  realized  and  centered  in  Homer  Waldon. 

Her  suspense  was  growing  intolerable.  She  saw  Homer 
stop  and  mutter  something  between  clinched  teeth.  She 
could  bear  silence  no  longer.  She  must  speak.  She  must 
know  what  it  was  that  seemed  to  be  troubling  him  so. 

She  arose  and  went  to  him. 

Homer  felt  a  twitch  at  his  sleeve  and  turning,  faced 
her. 

She  put  one  arm  gently  around  his  shoulders  and  drew 
him  close.  She  was  whispering  now,  her  wide  gaze  in 
his,  full  of  her  own  trusting  love  and  belief  in  his  love  for 
her. 
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He  brushed  the  damp  hair  from  his  brow,  conscious  of 
a  subtle  thrill  as  her  soft  fingers  caressed  his  neck  and 
cheeks. 

"You  won't  send  me  back?"  she  pleaded.  "Oh,  Homer, 
you  won't  break  my  heart?" 

Almost  fiercely,  the  boy  caught  her  to  him,  feeling  every 
nerve  in  his  body  tingle  with  the  glad  joy  of  victory.  She 
was  his,  at  last — his  very  own.  He  had  been  the  victor 
in  a  mortal  combat  with  the  world.  He  had  won!  He 
strained  her  to  him  in  a  frenzy  of  happiness.  He  show- 
ered kisses  on  her  hair,  her  eyes,  her  cheeks,  her  soft, 
soft  lips. 

With  a  startled  cry  of  delight,  Truth  felt  his  strong 
arms  crushing  her  to  him.  She  panted  a  little,  but  was 
too  gloriously  happy  to  protest.  He  could  kill  her,  if  he 
wished,  and  she  would  die  willingly,  because — just  be- 
cause she  loved  him.  So  she  closed  her  eyes  and  gave 
herself  up  to  a  strange,  wild  feeling — sweeter — sweeter 
than  anything  she  had  ever  known  before. 

After  that,  they  sat  on  the  flat-topped  rock  and  planned 
for  the  future.  Once  he  had  decided  upon  his  course, 
Homer  ignored  or  swept  away  all  obstacles.  It  was  as 
though  he  had  drunk  of  some  magic  elixir  that  had  caused 
him  to  forget  everything  else,  except  his  own  madness  of 
love  and  an  almost  ferocious  determination  to  reach  the 
loftiest  pinnacle  of  renown  in  his  beloved  art.  With  one 
arm  about  Truth,  he  talked  rapidly. 

"You  must  go  home  to-night,"  he  told  her.    "Act  as  if 
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nothing  had  happened,  and  leave  to-morrow  for  Connecti- 
cut. Get  off  at  Los  Angeles  and  take  the  first  train  back. 
That  will  arrive  here  about  eight  at  night.  I'll  be  at  the 
station  to  meet  you  with  a  taxi.  Later,  you  can  write 
them  a  letter  and  tell  them  it  would  be  useless  to  search. 
Tell  them  you've  gone  to  Canada.  I  have  a  friend  there 
— an  old  'frat'  chum.  I'll  get  him  to  post  the  letter.  That 
will  throw  them  off.  I'll  have  the  bungalow  all  ready  by 
the  time  you  get  back.  Put  the  things  you  want  to  keep 
in  your  suit-case  because  your  trunk  will  go  on.  You  can 
get  what  you  need  afterwards." 

The  girl  was  trembling  from  excitement. 

"I  wish  you  could  go  with  me,"  she  whimpered.  "I've 
never  ridden  on  a  train  but  once — summer  before  last, 
when  mommy  and  I  went  to  Lake  Tahoe.  Oh,  Homer, 
I'll  be  so  worried  and  so  miserable." 

"You  mustn't  let  yourself  be,"  he  expostulated.  "It 
wouldn't  do  for  us  to  go  together.  Nothing  will  harm  you, 
and  I'll  be  at  the  station  waiting  when  you  get  off  the 
train." 

"And  you?"  she  asked.  "What  will  you  tell  your  father 
and  mother?" 

Homer  laughed  boyishly. 

"Oh,  I'll  tell  them  I'm  off  for  Dad's  estate  in  the  Santa 
Clara.  I  spent  the  summer  there  once.  They  won't  fol- 
low, and  I  can  arrange  to  keep  letters  going.  Mother 
won't  object  when  I  explain  that  I'm  leaving,  so  I  can 
work  on  my  statue  without  being  interrupted  by  Dad. 
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Mother  will  be  highly  pleased  and  the  old  man  will  be 
delighted." 

But  Truth  didn't  share  in  his  exuberant  spirits.  The 
girl  was  thinking  of  the  trip  she  must  take  to  Los  Angeles 
and  return,  and  it  damped  her  ardor. 

She  snuggled  closer  in  his  arms. 

"I  wish  we  didn't  have  to  part,"  she  said,  wistfully.  "I 
wish  we  could  go  away  somewhere  to-night.  It  seems  so 
strange.  I  always  thought  that  love  was  greater  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  world,  and  nothing  else  mattered.  When 
I  come  back  we  will  never  be  separated  again,  not  for  a 
moment,  will  we  ?  Oh,  Homer,  something  has  come  over 
me — I  don't  know  what  it  is,  and  I  don't  care.  I  only 
know  that  it's  so  grand,  so  sweet.  I  have  dreamed,  but 
I  never  had  a  dream  so  beautiful  before.  I  want  to  be 
held  close  in  your  arms,  to  feel  the  caress  of  your  fingers, 
the  touch  of  your  lips.  All  my  soul  seems  to  flow  into 
yours.  I  love  you.  Kiss  me,  Homer." 

Her  slender  arms  were  encircling  his  neck  now. 

Gently,  he  drew  her  toward  him,  conscious,  again,  of  the 
intoxication  of  her  nearness  and  the  thrill  of  her  soft  lips 
trembling  against  his  own. 

The  conflict  was  over  and  Love  had  won. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
THALIA  BELMONT. 

THE  FOLLOWING  afternoon,  Mrs.  Belmont  and  her 
daughter,  Thalia,  were  calling  upon  Mrs.  Waldon. 
Homer,  who  had  been  packing  his  trunks  in  his 
own  rooms  and  was  not  aware  of  the  presence  of  visitors 
in  the  house,  started  down  stairs  intent  upon  procuring  a 
small  image  of  Vesta  that  he  had  executed  the  year  be- 
fore and  that  had  since  stood  on  the  mantel-shelf  in  the 
drawing-room. 

Seeing  the  company,  he  halted  in  the  doorway,  uncer- 
tain whether  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  or  face  the  ordeal. 
He  had  always  disliked  the  idea  of  having  to  make  him- 
self agreeable  to  his  mother's  social  guests.  He  had  no 
time  now,  to  waste  upon  them.  He  decided  to  bolt. 

But  his  mother's  admonishing  voice  doomed  him. 

"Come  in,  Homer,  and  speak  to  Mrs.  Belmont  and 
Thalia." 

He  groaned  inwardly,  and  advanced  toward  the  callers. 

"Ah,  so  here  you  are!"  gushed  Mrs.  Belmont.  "We 
were  just  speaking  of  you,  Sir  Sculptor.  Dearie  me! 
how  the  boy  has  changed !  Why,  Margaret,  I  can  scarcely 
believe  my  eyes — so  tall — so  broad-shouldered.  Well, 
how  does  it  feel  to  be  home  again,  after  so  long  an  ab- 
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sence?  Your  mother  has  been  telling  me  that  you  are 
leaving  to-night  for  the  Santa  Clara.  Aren't  you  a  bit 
ashamed  to  desert  her  just  when  she  was  promising  her- 
self the  pleasure  of  your  company  for  the  summer  months, 
at  least?  You  big  rascal,  you!" 

Homer  responded  to  this  desultory  effusion  with  the 
conventional,  "How  do  you  do,"  and  having  proffered  his 
fingers  to  both  the  ladies,  he  seated  himself  and  endeav- 
ored to  look  as  pleased  and  interested  as  his  inward  cha- 
grin would  allow.  It  nettled  him  that  his  mother  should 
have  told  them  of  his  supposed  trip  to  the  Santa  Clara. 
What  would  be  the  outcome  ?  He  would  have  to  fix  it  up 
in  a  letter  to  Pedro.  The  old  Mexican  would  understand 
and  be  glad  enough  to  earn  a  few  extra  pesos  by  accom- 
modating him.  And,  too,  a  fellow  could  go  on  a  fishing 
and  hunting  expedition  in  the  mountains  and  be  anywhere 
within  a  radius  of  one  hundred  miles  from  Lake  View. 

Somewhat  mollified  by  his  own  reasoning,  he  gave  vent 
to  his  relief  by  an  imperceptible  sigh,  and  settled  himself 
a  little  more  comfortably  in  his  chair. 

"But  such  is  the  world,"  Mrs.  Belmont  was  saying. 
And  Homer  noticed  that,  either  intentionally  or  otherwise, 
she  excluded  Thalia  and  himself  by  addressing  his  mother 
in  a  lower  tone.  "Ah,  me!"  she  lamented,  with  an  ill- 
suppressed  yawn.  "I  often  wish  that  Thalia  had  never 
grown  up.  I " 

At  that  instant  a  fan  was  laid  carelessly  against  his 
arm,  and  Homer  turned  to  the  girl  at  his  side. 
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"Won't  you  tell  me  about  your  work?"  she  was  asking, 
her  dark  eyes  studying  him  intently  from  under  a  wide 
and  heavily  plumed  hat.  "I've  heard  a  great  deal  about 
you,  and  your  mania  for  art — but  I  should  like  to  hear 
more.  I'm  so  interested.  I'm  simply  dying  to  see  some- 
thing you've  done.  What  are  you  working  on  now?" 

The  boy  straightened  a  little  in  his  chair.  Intuitively, 
he  put  himself  on  guard  against  this  black-haired  and 
black-eyed  girl.  For  no  good  reason  he  could  think  of, 
he  had  never  liked  Thalia  Belmont.  There  had  always 
seemed  something  about  her  that  made  him  distrust  her 
sincerity.  And,  in  the  light  of  present  circumstances,  he 
felt  this  aversion  increased  tenfold. 

"I'm  afraid  some  one  has  squealed,"  he  laughed,  un- 
easily. "Who  was  it,  may  I  ask?" 

The  girl  dropped  her  lashes  demurely. 

"Really,  didn't  Guy  tell  you?" 

"Oh! — so  it  was  Guy?" 

"Yes,"  in  a  lower  tone,  "I  made  him  keep  me  posted. 
But  now  I  want  first-hand  information.  Did  you  finish 
that  statue  you  were  working  on  at  college?" 

"I  finished  two.    Which  did  you  have  in  mind?" 

"Oh,  let  me  see — it  was — wasn't  it  Atlanta  Picking  Up 
the  Golden  Apple?" 

"Yes.  And  the — other "  Home's  voice  faltered, 

trailed  off  and  stopped  as  he  heard  his  mother  asking  Mrs. 
Belmont  if  Truth  "seemed  to  like  her  new  home." 

Thalia  was  talking  again,  but,  with  his  gaze  on  the  floor, 
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he  was  deaf  to  everything  except  the  forth-coming  con- 
versation about  Truth.  He  waited,  scarce  'daring  to 
breathe,  for  fear  he  would  miss  something. 

"Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,"  came  the  reply,  "Truth  left 
to-day  for  Connecticut." 

"Truth — has  gone!"  he  heard  his  mother  exclaim. 

"Yes,"  the  informant  went  on  in  dulcet  tones.  "Poor 
dear  child.  Why,  Margaret,  we  tried  in  every  way  imag- 
inable to  make  things  pleasant  for  her.  But  dearie  me! 
you  know  how  Sarah  raised  the  girl — free  as  a  wild  bird. 
Of  course  she  wasn't  contented.  She  didn't  seem  to  care 
a  snap  for  the  theatres  or  anything  else  pertaining  to  the 
city.  I  believe  she  went  for  a  walk  in  the  park  occa- 
sionally, but  that  didn't  satisfy  her.  She  longed  for  the 
woods,  the  streams,  the  ocean,  and  all  that.  She  even 
asked  me  once  to  go  with  her  in  the  car  away  out  on  the 
beach  somewhere,  so  she  could  go  in  bathing — said  Sarah 
and  she  used  to  do  it.  Can  you  imagine  such  a  thing? — 
ha — ha — ha!  You  see,  she  didn't  want  to  bathe  in  pub- 
lic. She  seemed  to  have  a  hectic  distaste  for  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  Well,  we  thought  it  best  to  send  her  to 
Amanda's.  You  know  Amanda  has  a  large  farm  near 
Winsted,  Connecticut.  She's  a  dear  soul — leads  a  quiet, 
simple  life,  and  I  believe  the  arrangement  will  be 
mutually  beneficial." 

"Well,  I  certainly  wish  you  had  brought  her  over  to 
tell  me  good-bye,  first.  I've  always  thought  a  great  deal 
of  Truth." 
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"I'm  sorry,  Margaret.  But  I  don't  believe  she  gave  it 
a  thought.  The  child  got  off  in  such  a  hurry.  Poor  dear 
— she  seemed  really  anxious  to  go.  After  all " 

Homer  felt  a  sharp  twinge  at  his  wrist,  and,  starting 
guiltily,  turned  to  the  girl. 

"I  pinched  you,"  she  explained,  with  a  mischievous 
smile.  "Here,  I've  been  talking  my  head  off,  and  you 
haven't  heard  a  word.  What  were  you  dreaming  about?" 

"I — I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Belmont,"  he  managed 
to  say.  "I  was  thinking  of  something— oh,  of  something 
that,  I'm  sure,  wouldn't  interest  you.  You  know  artists 
are  apt  to  have  dreaming  spells  almost  any  time.  By  the 
way,  what  all  did  Guy  tell  you  in  his  letter  about  Atlanta 
Picking  Up  the  Golden  Apple?" 

Thalia's  brow  clouded  for  a  moment. 

"Oh,  just  a  lot  of  rot,"  she  said,  at  last.  "Guy  isn't  the 
kind  to  appreciate  art — like  you — or  me.  I  love  it.  But 
where  do  you  keep  your  statues?  Won't  you  let  me  see 
some  of  them?  You  don't  know  how  I  would  love  to — 
please." 

Her  tone  was  almost  a  caress. 

Homer  hesitated.  He  wasn't  so  sure  about  her  appre- 
ciation of  art.  Still,  he  really  couldn't  think  of  any  feas- 
ible excuse  for  refusing  her  request.  At  all  events  she 
seemed  deeply  interested  and  it  couldn't  possibly  do  any 
harm. 

He  arose. 

"Come,"  he  said,  laconically. 
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Thalia  was  by  his  side  in  an  instant. 

"I'm  going  to  look  at  Homer's  statues,  mother,"  she 
called  over  her  shoulder.  "We'll  be  back  after  awhile." 

Mrs.  Belmont  chuckled,  sagely. 

"Dearie  me!  Have  patience  with  her,  Homer.  I'm 
afraid  you  won't  find  Tha  much  of  a  connoisseur." 

The  boy  smiled. 

"Who  knows?"  he  said.  "She  might  prove  a  better 
critic  than  I  am  a  sculptor." 

As  they  left  the  veranda  and  started  across  the  lawn, 
Thalia  laughed  and  glanced  up  at  him,  her  dark  eyes 
sparkling. 

"Where  in  the  world  are  you  taking  me — to  that  funny 
little  house  over  there?" 

"Yes,  to  that  funny  little  house,"  he  said.  "I  see  you 
still  have  your  sense  of  humor,  Miss  Belmont." 

Her  mood  changed  instantly. 

"Don't  call  me  'Miss  Belmont',"  she  protested.  "Surely, 
we've  known  each  other  too  long  for  that." 

"What  shall  I  call  you?" 

"Thalia— or  Tha." 

"Well,  we'll  compromise  on  Thalia.  Thalia's  a  beau- 
tiful name;  you're  a  beautiful  girl  and,  of  course,  you 
have  a  beautiful  mind.  There's  a  combination  to  be 
proud  of — don't  you  think  so?" 

Homer  .was  unlocking  the  door  of  his  studio  now. 

The  girl  studied  his  face  for  a  moment,  before  replying. 
She  wasn't  quite  sure  of  her  ground.  She  never  had  been 
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quite  sure  of  her  ground  when  Homer  Waldon  was  con- 
cerned. But,  surely,  he  couldn't  be  mocking  her.  If  any 
one  had  ever  mocked  her  in  all  her  life  she  had,  yet,  to 
learn  of  it.  She  concluded  he  had  meant  to  pay  her  a 
compliment.  So  she  dropped  her  lashes. 

"I'm  not  so  sure  about  the  beautiful  mind,"  she  said, 
demurely. 

"Oh,  but  I  am,"  he  persisted.  "No  girl  with  such  a 
beautiful  face  and  such  a  beautiful  name  could  have  any- 
thing but  a  beautiful  mind.  It  wouldn't  be  natural — it 
would  be  an  ugly  paradox." 

He  pushed  the  door  open  and  stood  aside. 

"Entrez,  mademoiselle,"  he  said  with  a  smile.  "My 
studio  is  at  your  disposal." 

With  an  odd  little  laugh  she  entered  the  small  house, 
and  Homer,  following,  closed  the  door  behind  them. 

While  he  busied  himself  raising  the  shades  and  ar- 
ranging the  heavy  curtains,  so  as  to  let  in  more  light,  the 
girl  stood  near  the  center  of  the  room,  her  small  hands 
clasped,  her  body  slowly  turning  as  her  dark  gaze  ran 
over  the  crowded  objects  of  the  room — the  long  shelves 
full  of  small  images,  the  countless  pictures  hanging  on  the 
walls,  the  many  mantled  statues  on  pedestals. 

She  looked  very  slight,  very  effeminate,  standing  there. 
Even  her  pose  seemed  to  denote  a  certain  dependence  of 
nature;  an  acknowledgment  of  her  own  inconsiderable 
frailty,  both  of  intellect  and  physique.  But  a  close  ob- 
server would  have  noticed,  that,  when  her  back  was 
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turned  to  Homer,  once  or  twice  her  eyes  narrowed  with 
scorn,  and  her  pretty  mouth  curled  disdainfully. 

To  tell  the  truth,  Thalia  Belmont  was  just  what  Homer 
had  said — an  ugly  paradox.  She  had  a  beautiful  face  and 
a  beautiful  name  ;but  her  mind — her  mind  was  one  of  the 
devil's  own  tool  boxes.  She  hadn't  really  cared  two  figs 
about  seeing  Homer's  statues.  She  had  used  the  most  ob- 
vious and  natural  means  available — the  expression  of  a 
wish  to  look  at  some  of  his  work — merely  as  an  excuse 
to  get  him  off  to  herself.  Thalia  wasn't  capable  of  any 
deep  feeling,  either  for  art  or  for  anything  else.  Her  in- 
terest in  life  lay  elsewhere.  The  beauties  of  Nature  held 
no  thrills  for  her.  To  her  mundane  mind,  the  mountains 
were  merely  large  hills,  and  the  ocean,  a  vast  body  of 
water.  True  to  her  type  of  women,  she  inwardly  scorned 
all  things  pertaining  to  aesthetics,  because  such  things 
were  wholly  beyond  her  appreciation.  Her  attributes  lay 
in  another  direction.  Just  as  Homer's  being  had  ever 
been  obsessed  with  one  purpose  in  life — art;  so,  too,  had 
Thalia's  mind,  body  and  soul  ever  been  absorbed  with 
one  bent — men.  The  girl  was  imbrued  with  but  one  idea 
— the  knowledge  of  her  own  attractive  powers  over  the 
opposite  sex.  Since  a  distant  male  relative,  being  in  his 
dotage,  had  become  attached  to  her  and  then  kindly 
"shuffled  off"  leaving  her  the  sole  heiress  of  a  half-mil- 
lion dollar  estate,  she  had  ceased  to  acknowledge  the 
right  of  her  parents  to  govern,  rebuke  or  even  advise  her. 
That  had  happened  a  year  ago,  and  she  had  been  her  own 
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mistress  and  counselor  ever  since.  Nothing  had  ever 
thwarted  her  in  her  innumerable  conquests.  She  had  al- 
ways swept  men  before  her,  just  as  a  gardener  sweeps 
leaves  from  the  walk.  But  because  she  had  never  been 
able  to  sweep  Homer  Waldon  aside  like  the  rest  of  her 
male  acquaintances;  it  was,  to  her  mind,  the  one  dark 
blotch  on  the,  otherwise,  fair  line  of  her  life's  horizon. 
Homer  had  been  a  thorn  in  her  side  for  the  simple  reason 
that  he  seemed  the  one  exception  to  the  rule — he  had, 
obstinately,  refused  to  be  hypnotised  by  her  charms. 
And  this  only  annoyed  her  the  more,  because  she  was 
compelled  to  admit  (to  herself)  that  he  was  the  "finest 
looking  fellow  she  had  ever  known."  Besides  this,  he 
was  the  first  man  who  had  persistently  denied  her  the 
pleasure  of  conquering  him.  He  simply  wouldn't  be 
caught  in  her  net.  His  apparent  insusceptibility  harassed 
her.  It  ruffled  her  sense  of  her  unlimited  power  over  the 
opposite  sex.  It  both  angered  and  bewildered  her. 

And  it  was  something  of  this  complex  feeling  that  was 
annoying  her  now,  as  she  followed  Homer  from  picture 
to  picture  and  from  statue  to  statue,  listening  to  his  dis- 
courses on  the  particular  merits  or  flaws  of  each  work, 
and  trying  to  appear  deeply  interested,  while  all  the  time, 
she  was  inwardly  aching  to  be  taken  in  his  arms  and 
loved.  She  really  cared  a  great  deal  for  Homer,  she 
thought.  Never  before  had  he  seemed  so  handsome,  so 
desirable  to  her  as  now.  She  realized  this,  and  with  the 
realization  came  a  firm  determination  to  conquer  him — 
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to  make  him  love  her.  She  had  never  been  thwarted  be- 
fore— why  now?  They  were  alone  here,  safe  from  all 
likelihood  of  being  seen  by  curious  eyes.  Now  was  her 
chance — now  or  never.  She  would  compel  him  to  admit 
that  he  loved  her — wanted  her.  If  he  gave  in — well,  of 
course,  she  knew  when  to  stop ;  but  before  that,  she  would 
have  had  his  confession  of  love  and  proposal  of  marriage. 
That  would  please  everybody.  Weren't  they  both 
rich?  Weren't  their  fathers  pardners  in  business?  And 
didn't  she  love  him  a  great  deal? — more  than  any  one 
else  she  could  think  of?  It  would  be  a  splendid 
match ! 

So  she  smiled  her  best  smile,  as  Homer  swung  an  easy- 
chair  before  a  covered  statue  and  said:  "Sit  down,  Tha- 
lia. I  fear  my  poor  collection  is  boring  you.  You  look 
tired." 

"Oh,  but  I'm  not,"  she  protested.  "I'm  dreadfully  in- 
terested. You  havent  shown  me  the  statue  we  were 
speaking  of  in  the  house — Atlanta.  Where  is  it?" 

He  turned  and  withdrew  the  covering  from  an  image 
set  on  a  pedestal,  directly  in  front  of  her  chair. 

It  was  an  exquisite  work  of  art,  about  three  feet  in 
height,  portraying  with  realistic  effect  the  nude  figure 
of  Atlanta,  pausing  in  her  head-long  flight,  to  snatch  up 
one  of  the  golden  apples,  thrown  by  Juno  to  bring  about 
the  maiden's  defeat.  The  statue  was  tinted.  Her  golden 
hair  waving  in  the  wind;  her  flushed  cheeks;  her  blue 
eyes  expressive  of  the  anxiety  she  felt;  every  shade  and 
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coloring  of  the  human  flesh  were  all  brought  out  with 
striking  vividness.  The  effect  was  startling. 

"I  drew  the  chair  here,"  said  Homer,  "so  you  could 
sit  down  and  study  the  best  thing  I've  done,  so  far.  Now 
tell  me  what  you  think  of  it." 

He  watched  her  keenly. 

She  contemplated  the  statue  for  a  moment  in  silence. 
Then  looking  directly  at  him  she  dropped  her  gaze  in  a 
well  assumed  pose  of  modesty  and  confusion. 

"I — I  don't  know,"  she  faltered — as  if  embarrassment 
had  temporarily  overcome  her  power  of  speech — "Of 
course,  it  must  be  grand;  but — but  it  affects  me  strangely. 
I  can't  help  but  feel  that  she  ought — ought  to  have  some 
clothes  on." 

Had  she  seen  the  momentary  look  of  disgust  that  came 
over  Homer's  face,  Thalia  would  certainly  have  wished 
her  words  unspoken.  But  hearing  only  his  good-natured 
laugh,  she  congratulated  herself  on  having  made  the  right 
impression. 

"I  don't  agree  with  you  there,  my  dear,"  he  said — but 
the  ironic  emphasis  placed  on  the  last  two  words  was  lost 
to  Thalia.  She  felt  a  sudden  flutter  of  heart — or  rather 
of  nerves — "Any  drapery,"  Homer  went  on,  "any  drap- 
ery, whatever,  added  to  a  subject  like  that  detracts  from 
its  essential  beauty — utterly  ruins  it.  Why,  that  would 
be  like — but  of  course  you  don't  understand.  You  can't 
be  expected  to  understand.  You  are  just  a  dear,  innocent 
little  girl,  aren't  you?" 
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And  Homer  smiled  to  himself,  as,  standing  directly 
back  of  Thalia's  chair,  he  laid  a  gentle  hand  on  her 
shoulder.  His  dislike  for  the  girl  had  been  steadily 
growing,  until,  now,  it  amounted  to  a  fervent  repugnance. 
But  he  had  determined  to  draw  her  out.  He  wanted  her 
to  reveal  to  him  the  cause  of  that  aversion.  He  might 
have  spared  himself  the  trouble  had  he  known  that  that 
was  exactly  what  she  had,  unwittingly,  decided  to  do  her- 
self. So,  both  were  steering  through  the  same  channel  in 
search  of  different  goals. 

Things  were  progressing  "beautifully"  for  Thalia. 
Homer's  "my  dear"  and  "dear,  innocent  little  girl"  had 
given  her  light — very  light  thrills.  And  when  Homer  had 
laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  she  had  gasped  a  little, 
unable,  for  the  moment,  to  realize  just  what  had  hap- 
pened. Now  was  the  psychological  moment,  she  thought, 
to  start  her  little  scheme. 

With  a  slow,  weary  movement,  she  raised  one  hand  to 
her  forehead  and  held  it  there. 

Homer  noticed  the  action,  and  was  instantly  sympa- 
thetic. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked.    "Does  your  head  ache?" 

"Yes,"  with  a  deep  sigh.  "I've  had  excruciating  pains 
all  the  afternoon." 

Thalia  arose  slowly. 

"If  you  don't  mind,  I  believe  I'll  lie  down  over  there 
on  the  davenport." 

She  swayed  a  little,  and  he  caught  her  arm. 
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"Certainly  not,  he  assured  her.  "Lie  down,  by  all 
means." 

She  removed  her  hat  and  he  took  it  from  her.  Then 
she  stretched  herself  full  length  on  the  divan. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
AN  UGLY  PARADOX. 

SHALL  I  ring  for  a  glass  of  water?"  he  asked,  solici- 
tously. 
Thalia  did  not  answer.    His  question  had  put  an 
idea  in  her  head — a  wonderful  idea.     She  caught  her 
breath. 

"You  see,"  he  went  on,  "I'm  fixed  up  right  cozily  out 
here — electric  lights,  push-buttons  and  all  that." 

She  smiled;  then,  with  a  faint  groan,  laid  her  hand  on 
her  head  again. 

Homer  was  standing  over  her  now,  very  attentive,  very 
sympathetic. 

"Hadn't  I  better  call  your    mother?"    he    suggested. 
"Perhaps " 

Thalia  sighed  deeply.    "No— no.    She  couldn't  do  any 
good." 

Homer  looked  distressed. 

"I  wish  I  might  ask  you  a  favor "  she  faltered — 

"but  I'm  afraid " 

"What  is  it?    You've  only  to  speak  the  word." 

"I — I  would  like  a  glass  of  wine.    My  head  hurts  so.    I 
think  it  would  do  me  good." 

"Why,  of  course.    I'll  have  Burke  bring  it  at  once." 
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He  crossed  the  room  and  pressed  an  electric  push-but- 
ton. 

"But  that's  not  all "    She  hesitated. 

"What  else  ?" 

"I  want  you  to  have  a  glass  with  me.  We  will  drink  a 
toast  to — to  your  success." 

"Good." 

He  walked  to  the  door  and  flung  it  open. 

"Where  are  you  going  ?"  she  inquired  a  little  anxiously. 

"No  place.  I'm  standing  here  so  I  can  call  to  Burke 
when  he  comes  out  of  the  house — save  time,  you  know." 

Thalia  smiled  to  herself.  It  wasn't  a  pretty  smile. 
Such  a  smile  might  have  played  on  Thais's  lips  the  night 
that  Athenian  courtesan  induced  Alexander  the  Great, 
while  under  the  influence  of  wine,  to  set  fire  to  the  palace 
of  the  Persian  kings  at  Persepolis.  Here  was  another 
Thais,  who,  given  the  same  circumstances,  would  have 
gloried  in  committing  a  like  atrocity. 

She  smiled  again  as  she  heard  Homer  giving  the  order 
to  the  servant. 

"Burke!    Two  glasses  of  port,  and  be  quick  about  it." 

When  he  returned,  she  crossed  her  bare  arms  back  of 
her  head  and  favored  him  with  a  look  of  childish  whimsi- 
cality. 

"Now  let's  pull  down  the  shades  and  turn  on  the  lights," 
she  said.  "I  want  to  see  the  statues — by  artificial  light." 

He  complied  with  the  suggestion  and  then,  standing  in 
the  center  of  the  room,  observed  the  result. 
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"It  does  produce  a  pleasing  effect,"  he  remarked. 

"Come  over  here  and  sit  down  beside  me,"  she  pleaded. 
"I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

He  drew  up  the  easy-chair  and  sank  into  its  cushions. 

"Go  ahead,"  he  laughed.  "Am  I  to  be  cross-exam- 
ined?" 

He  wondered  what  was  coming  next. 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  her  black  eyes  gazing  at 
him — fathomless,  scintillating. 

Presently  she  said:  "You  are  a  wonderful  boy,  Homer. 
I  think  your  statues  are  grand.  Your  paintings  are  beau- 
tiful. I  love  them  all." 

He  glanced  at  her  quickly,  a  little  surprised  at  the  ear- 
nestness of  her  tone.  Had  he  been  mistaken?  Could  it 
be  possible  that,  after  all,  her  interest  had  been  genuine, 
and  she  had  really  appreciated  his  work?  He  couldn't 
tell.  But,  unconsciously,  his  opinion  of  her  swerved  for 
the  better. 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,"  he  said.  "There  are 
very  few  people  who  care  anything  for  art  nowadays." 

"Yes,  I  know.  But  I  do.  I  always  have  been  interested 
in  your  work,  Homer.  I  have  prayed  God  to  help  you 
gain  the  success  you  crave  in  your  art." 

Her  words  almost  took  his  breath. 

"That  was  very  good  of  you,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  he 
hardly  recognized  as  his  own.  He  was  beginning  to  feel 
that  he  had  never  really  known  the  girl  before.  How 
could  any  one  be  insincere  and  say  a  thing  like  that? 
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Homer's  experience  with  women  was  rather  limited. 
When  possible,  he  had  always  avoided  them.  The  few 
that  he  had  come  in  contact  with  had  not  taught  him  to 
be  a  skeptic.  He  had  always  tried  to  look  for  the  good 
in  everyone  rather  than  the  bad.  So,  now,  despite  his 
inexplicable  aversion  for  Thalia  Belmont,  he  wanted  to 
believe  good  of  her.  He  forgot  his  plan  to  draw  her  out — 
to  make  her  reveal  to  him  the  cause  of  his  dislike.  He 
wanted,  now,  to  believe  that  there  was  no  cause — that  he 
had  been  mistaken. 

He  was  thrown  completely  off  his  guard. 

"Then  you  believe  in  the  effectiveness  of  prayer?"  he 
asked. 

"Oh,  certainly.  Prayer  and  work.  I  believe  God  helps 
those  who  help  themselves.  Don't  you?" 

"Yes,  I  believe  that,  too." 

At  that  moment  a  light  tap  came  at  the  door. 

Homer  turned  in  his  chair. 

"Come  in,  Burke,"  he  called. 

The  man  entered. 

Homer  took  the  wine  from  the  tray  and  handed  her  a 
glass. 

"Anything  else,  sir?"  asked  the  servant. 

"That  will  be  all,  Burke." 

"Very  well,  sir." 

When  the  door  had  closed  behind  the  man,  Thalia 
raised  her  glass  in  mid-air.  Her  eyes  were  sparkling, 
her  face  animated  as  if  from  some  inward  excitement. 
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"The  nectar  of  the  gods!"  she  said.  Then  she  laughed, 
a  low,  musical  laugh.  "If  we  were  gods,  we  could  drink 
of  the  nectar  of  life  forever.  Oh,  to  be  a  god!" 

"Would  you  care  to  live  forever?"  he  asked. 

"I  don't  know."  She  smiled  and  settled  back  among 
the  cushions  of  the  divan.  "I  would  if — if  what  I  wish  in 
my  heart,  now,  comes  true." 

"And  what  is  your  wish?" 

Again  she  laughed  softly. 

"Not  yet.    Some  other  time,  I'll  tell  you — perhaps." 

"Well,  here's  hoping  your  wish  comes  true,"  he  said, 
and  raised  his  glass  to  his  lips. 

"Here's  success  to  both  of  us,"  she  responded,  in  a  low 
voice. 

They  drank  the  wine  in  silence. 

Presently,  Thalia  passed  her  hand  slowly  across  her 
forehead. 

"I  hope  it  will  stop  this  abominable  headache,"  she 
murmured,  with  an  affectation  of  childish  petulance. 
"Put  your  hand  on  my  head,  Homer.  Draw  your  chair  up 
nearer  and  see  if  you  don't  think  I  have  a  fever.  My  face 
feels  so  hot." 

He  hitched  his  chair  closer  and  laid  one  hand  gently  on 
her  forehead. 

"Why,  I  believe  you  have,"  he  said.  "Perhaps  it's  too 
warm  in  here.  Hadn't  I  better  open  the  door?" 

"Oh,  no!  Keep  your  hand  there.  It  feels  so  cool — so 
good."  ( 
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She  dropped  her  lashes  for  a  moment. 

Sitting  there  with  his  hand  on  Thalia  Belmont's  fore- 
head, Homer  thought  of  Truth  and  wondered  what  she 
would  think  if  she  could  see  him  thus.  She  would  not  be 
jealous,  he  felt.  There  was  too  much  trusting  love  in  her 
nature  for  that.  Truth!  He  would  meet  her  at  the  sta- 
tion to-morrow  night.  And  then 

Gradually,  the  girl  beside  him,  the  room,  the  purple 
curtain  directly  in  front  of  him,  seemed  to  dissolve  and 
fade  away.  He  was  back  on  the  island-hill  with  Truth. 
What  was  it  she  had  said? — "Oh,  just  think!  We  will 
be  as  happy  as  two  little  bugs  in  a  rug — just  you  and  I. 
And  when  you  have  succeeded  in  your  work,  then,  we  will 
be  married,  and  your  father  and  mother  will  be  glad  of 
it." — Then  she  was  in  his  arms  again  .  .  .  whispering 
.  :  .  laughing  .  .  . 

Thalia  raised  her  gaze  to  Homer's  face.  He  wasn't 
looking  at  her  now;  but  he  was  bending  over  her.  Her 
pulses  began  to  throb  violently. 

With  a  swift,  careless  movement,  she  laid  her  hand 
lightly  on  his  shoulder.  What  beautiful  eyes  he  had — 
such  a  dark,  deep  blue!  God,  how  handsome  he  was! 
She  wanted  him — she  loved  him — she  would  not  be 
cheated  now. 

Slowly,  her  slender  arm  commenced  to  encircle  his 
neck.  Slowly,  very  slowly,  she  began  edging  toward  him. 
Why  was  he  not  looking  at  her?  What  was  he  thinking 
about?  Why  was  he  staring  so  fixedly  above — appar- 
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ently  beyond  her  ? 

She  paused  a  moment,  fearful  of  the  outcome  of  the 
thing  she  was  about  to  do.  The  next  instant  she  threw 
reason  to  the  winds. 

Her  wine  glass  crashed  to  the  floor.  Her  arms  went 
about  his  neck,  her  burning  lips  met  his. 

Homer  awoke,  as  though  from  a  dream. 

"Thalia!"  he  cried.    "What !" 

"I  want  you!"  she  gasped.  Her  breathing  was  rapid 
and  violent.  She  showered  his  lips  with  kisses.  "Oh, 
Homer,  I  want  you.  Scorn  me!  hate  me!  I  don't  care 
...  I  love  you  .  .  .  For  God's  sake,  take  me  in  your 
arms  .  .  .  smother  me  .  .  .  crush  me  .  .  .  love  me! 
.  .  .  love  me!" 

"You  fool!"  he  panted,  hoarsely. 

He  tried  to  get  on  his  feet,  but  slipped  and  fell  back. 

A  sharp  rap  at  the  door  brought  the  struggle  to  an  in- 
stant termination. 

The  girl  released  her  hold,  and,  slipping  to  her  feet,  be- 
gan hurriedly  to  arrange  her  tousled  hair. 

Homer,  ashy-pale,  struggled  for  his  control.  Crossing 
the  room,  he  hesitated  at  the  door,  trying  with  a  last  ef- 
fort to  calm  his  own  convulsive  breathing. 

At  length  he  spoke : 

"Who  is  it?"  he  called,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  despite 
his  attempt  to  make  it  natural. 

The  boy  and  the  girl  waited  in  breathless  silence  for 
the  answer. 
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"Burke,  sir,"  came  the  response.  "Mrs.  Belmont 
sent  me  to  tell  you  that  she  is  waiting  for  Miss  Tha- 
lia." 

"All  right.    Tell  her  she  will  be  there  at  once." 

"Very  well,  sir." 

As  Homer  turned  from  the  door,  Thalia  fixed  him  with 
daggers  in  her  eyes. 

"I  hate  you!"  she  flared  hotly. 

He  smiled. 

"I'm  sorry  I  can't  return  the  compliment,"  he  replied 
coolly. 

Thalia  snapped  her  fingers. 

"That  for  your  lie!  I  know  you  scorn  me — but  I  don't 
care." 

"I  neither  hate  you  nor  scorn  you — I  pity  you." 

"If  you  pity  me,  why  did  you  act  the  way  you  did  ?" 

"What  way?" 

"Why  did  you  lead  me  on  ?" 

"/  lead  you  on?" 

"You  didn't  resist — at  first." 

"Oh,  I  see.    I  was  thinking." 

Thalia  jammed  a  hat-pin  through  her  large  hat, 
smoothed  down  her  dress,  and  then,  walking  swiftly  to 
the  door,  turned,  with  one  hand  on  the  knob. 

"You  need  never  speak  to  me  again,  Homer  Waldon," 
she  said,  with  slow  vehemence.  "I  was  a  fool  for  think- 
ing that  you  could  ever  be  anything  but  an  idot — an  ass. 
I  despise  your  kind.  /  abhore  you!" 
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She  flung  open  the  door,  passed  out  and  slammed  it 
after  her. 

Alone  in  his  studio,  Homer  placed  one  hand  over  his 
forehead  and  sank  into  the  easy-chair. 

"And  that's  the  girl  my  father  wants  me  to  marry!" 

He  groaned  aloud. 

"God,  what  an  ugly  paradox!" 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
"I  LOVE  IT!" 

THAT  EVENING  when  Mrs.  Belmont  and  Thalia 
reached  home  the  latter  went  straight  to  her  own 
room,  and  dropping  into  a  chair,  took  down  the  re- 
ceiver of  her  private  telephone  and  gave  a  number. 

She  waited  for  the  connection,  one  foot  tapping  the 
floor  nervously. 

The  inevitable  click  sounded,  then  a  brusque  voice 
came  over  the  wire:  "Parkhurst  Detective  Agency." 

"Is  Mr.  Rodney  Giggs  there?" 

"One  minute,  please." 

A  short  pause  followed,  during  which  she  heard  the 
party  making  inquiries.  Presently — 

"Sorry,  ma'am,  but  Mr.  Giggs  is  out  of  town." 

Thalia  muttered  something  under  her  breath;  then 
turned  to  the  transmitter. 

"When  do  you  expect  him  to  return?"  she  demanded 
sharply. 

After  another  brief  delay  the  reply  came — 

"To-morrow  morning  on  the  7:10  from  Los  Angeles/' 

"Well — listen.  I  want  you  to  write  this  down — it's 
very  important.  Tell  me  when  you're  ready." 

"All  right.    Go  ahead." 
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"Thalia- 


"Thalia?" 

"Yes,  Thalia!    T-h-a-1-i-a.    Have  you  got  that?" 

"Yes,  ma'am.    What  else?" 

"Tuesday  afternoon  between  four  and  five  o'clock. 
Don't  fail." 

"Tuesday  afternoon  between  four  and  five  o'clock. 
Don't  fail." 

"Correct.  Now  I  wish  you  would  kindly  see  that  Mr. 
Giggs  is  given  that  information  the  first  thing  when  he 
comes  to  the  office  to-morrow.  It  is  strictly  business — 
of  the  utmost  importance.  He  will  understand.  Can  I 
depend  upon  his  receiving  the  message?" 

"Certainly,  ma'am.  I'll  attend  to  the  matter  myself. 
Anything  else?" 

"That  is  all.    I  thank  you  very  much." 

Thalia  hung  up  the  receiver,  and  humming  a  popular 
air  under  her  breath,  arose  and  crossed  the  room  to  her 
dresser.  Opening  a  drawer,  she  drew  out  a  small  engage- 
ment-book and  turned  the  leaves  rapidly.  Then  all  at 
once  her  fingers  paused. 

"Tuesday  afternoon.  5  o'clock.  Drive  with  Guy,"  she 
read  aloud. 

Thrusting  the  book  back  in  the  drawer  she  raised  her 
gaze  to  a  cabinet-sized  photograph  that  was  fastened 
against  her  mirror,  one  end  wedged  in  between  the  wooden 
rim  and  the  glass.  There  were  many  others  arranged  in 
various  ways  about  her  dresser; — mostly  of  men — but 
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this  particular  photograph,  placed  as  it  was,  seemed  to 
dominate  all  the  rest. 

The  girl  drew  it  out  and  examined  it  closely.  It  was 
a  portrait  of  Homer  Waldon,  begged  long  before  from  her 
mother.  A  vivid  red  crept  into  her  cheeks  as  she  looked 
at  it.  Her  eyes  flashed  angrily. 

Suddenly,  dropping  the  picture  on  the  dresser,  she 
turned  and  drawing  off  her  gloves  and  satin-embroidered 
coat,  let  them  fall  to  the  floor.  Unpinning  her  hat,  she 
flung  it  in  the  direction  of  a  settee.  Then  she  went  over 
to  a  small  stand,  selected  a  cigarette  from  a  gold  case, 
struck  a  match  on  the  sole  of  her  shoe  and  lighted  it. 
Re-crossing  the  room,  she  sank  into  a  low  rocker  and, 
settling  herself  comfortably,  exhaled  a  stream  of  smoke. 

To  be  thwarted  in  anything  was  a  strange  experience 
for  Thalia.  Having  had  for  the  past  year  almost  unlim- 
ited means  with  which  to  carry  out  her  designs,  she  had 
become  accustomed  to  easy  successes.  She  could  hardly 
adjust  her  mind  to  accept,  as  a  fact,  the  thing  that  had 
happened  to  her.  Following  her  crushing  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  Homer  Waldon,  she  had  been  stunned,  bewil- 
dered. Then,  one  thought  had  entered  and  dominated 
her  mind — revenge.  She  had  loved  Homer  as  much  as 
she  was  capable  of  loving  anyone.  It  wasn't  in  her  nature 
to  give  any  man  a  really  great  love.  Hers  was  a  fierce, 
sporadic  flame  fed  by  the  bellows  of  her  own  unrequited 
passion.  If  Homer  had  retunred  her  love,  she  would  have 
scorned  him  within  a  year.  As  long  as  he  had  neither 
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spurned  nor  encouraged  her  advances,  she  had  been  con- 
sumed with  a  mad  desire  to  gain  his  affection.  But  the 
moment  in  which  she  fully  realized  that  he  had  actually 
repulsed  her,  then  the  feelings  that  had  gone  to  the  ex- 
treme in  one  way,  went  to  the  extreme  in  the  opposite 
direction.  That  which  had  once  been  a  wild,  unreason- 
able love,  was  now  changed  to  a  wild,  unreasonable 
hatred. 

Thalia  had  always  been  an  adept  at  putting  two  and  two 
together.  She  had  a  natural  propensity  for  jumping  at 
conclusions — especially  when  those  conclusions  hinted  at 
a  possible  scandal.  Unlike  Homer  Waldon,  she  looked 
for  the  bad  rather  than  the  good  in  everything.  All  the 
way  home  in  the  machine  from  the  Waldons',  she  had  sat 
quite  still;  almost  unresponsive  to  her  mother's  attempts 
at  conversation ;  wrapped  up  in  her  own  thoughts — putting 
two  and  two  together.  It  had  occurred  to  her,  then,  that 
Truth  had  seemed  very  willing  to  leave  for  Connecticut 
that  morning. 

Now,  as  she  sat  alone  in  her  room,  she  wished  with  all 
the  vehemence  of  her  nature  that  she  had  thought  of  it 
at  the  time  and  wheedled  Homer  into  saying  something 
that  would  have  given  her  some  foundation  for  fact.  She 
felt  sure  that  she  was  on  the  right  track,  but  certainties 
were  always  better  than  conjectures.  She  knew  Truth 
had  gone  for  an  occasional  walk  in  the  park.  Might  not 
they  have  met?  And  now  Homer,  for  no  apparent  rea- 
son whatever,  was  leaving  for  the  Santa  Clara!  Well, 
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Rodney  Giggs  would  discover  their  little  scheme — if  they 
had  one. 

Through  her  parents,  the  girl  had  learned  of  D.  K. 
Waldon's  dislike  for  art.  And  certain  things  her  mother 
had  intimated  to  her,  which  had  originated  from  Richard 
Belmont,  made  her  believe  that  Homer's  father  would 
never  countenance  his  marrying  Truth  Adair, 

The  news  of  the  detective's  absence  from  town  had 
been  rather  an  unpleasant  set-back  to  Thalia's  plans.  She 
had  intended  that  Giggs  should  see  if  Homer  actually  left 
for  the  Santa  Clara  that  night.  But  she  contented  herself 
with  the  thought  that  the  shrewd  sleuth  would  know  of 
and  put  into  use  other  means  to  gain  the  desired  end. 

Thalia  placed  great  confidence  in  Rodney  Giggs.  It 
was  not  the  first  time  she  had  hired  him  to  find  out  things 
she  wanted  to  know  about  certain  people — mostly  about 
men.  She  congratulated  herself  that  she  had  always  paid 
Giggs  handsomely  and,  therefore,  could  depend  on  his 
sincere  efforts  to  accomplish  results.  She  had  timed  the 
appointment  to  a  nicety — aware  that  her  mother  intended 
spending  the  afternoon  with  a  friend  in  Oakland  and  that 
Guy  Hoover  would  not  call  for  her  before  five  o'clock. 

Thalia  arose,  and  going  over  to  the  stand,  dropped  her 
half-finished  cigarette  on  a  silver  tray.  Crossing  to  her 
dresser,  she  took  up  the  portrait  again  and  looked  at  it 
with  a  bitter  smile  on  her  lips. 

Suppose — suppose  they  had  an  understanding  to  live, 
together  without  benefit  of  clergy  ?  What  a  royal  flush  it 
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would  be  to  show  them  up !  She  could  send  the  precious 
information  to  D.  K.  Waldon — he  would  do  the  rest. 
What  a  sweet  revenge! 

She  laughed — a  low,  musical  laugh. 

"Fools!"  she  said  aloud.    "Beware  of  Rodney  Giggs!" 
****** 

The  next  afternoon  promptly  at  five  o'clock,  a  short, 
bullet-headed  man  emerged  from  a  side  entrance  of  the 
Belmont  mansion  and  approached  a  motorcycle  that  stood 
a  few  feet  from  the  steps.  He  straddled  the  machine, 
kicked  up  the  rear  stand,  and  then  paused  a  moment  to 
button  up  his  coat.  In  an  inside  pocket  of  that  garment 
reposed  two  articles  given  him  by  Thalia  Belmont.  One 
was  a  photograph  of  Homer  Waldon.  The  other  was  a 
check  for  one  hundred  dollars. 

Presently,  the  man  gave  two  or  three  shoves  with  his 
feet  and  then  shot  off  down  the  driveway. 

As  he  turned  into  the  street,  he  was  compelled  to 
swerve  out  to  the  right  to  avoid  colliding  with  a  long 
gray  motor,  of  the  semi-racing  type,  that  whirled  in  just 
as  he  went  out. 

For  one  fleeting  instant,  the  eyes  of  the  man  in  the 
long  car  met  those  of  the  man  on  the  motorcycle.  The 
next,  Rodney  Giggs  was  thundering  down  the  street  and 
Guy  Hoover,  gliding  up  the  private  drive,  brought  his 
machine  to  a  stand-still  near  the  broad  veranda  that  en- 
circled the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  big  house. 

Guy  switched  off  his  engine  and  sprang  from  the  car.. 
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But  he  paused  involuntarily  and  waited,  as  Thalia  came 
out,  looking  very  bewitching  in  a  gray  silk  crepe  de  me- 
teor, gray  suede  shoes  and  hat  of  the  same  color. 

She  ran  lightly  down  the  steps. 

"Punctual  as  ever!"  she  exclaimed,  and  disregarding 
his  hand,  mounted  to  the  seat. 

"Better  never  than  late,"  he  extemporized,  taking  his 
place  at  the  wheel. 

Thalia's  dark  eyes  flashed  and  her  lips  curled. 

"Poor  Guy,"  she  murmured.  "What  a  dear  old  rube 
you  are!" 

He  laughed. 

"To  be  sure!  I  wish  you  would  teach  me  a  thing  or 
two." 

Throwing  in  his  clutch,  Hoover  backed  the  car  up  and 
a  moment  later  they  were  skimming  down  the  avenue. 

It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon.  There  had  been  inter- 
mittent showers  during  the  morning,  but  now  everything 
seemed  renewed  and  fresh  with  balmy  atmosphere  and 
sunshine. 

As  though  affected  in  some  way  by  the  movement 
through  the  exhilarating  air,  Thalia  let  the  insinuation 
pass  and  lapsed  into  silence.  She  seemed  absorbed  in 
the  passing  traffic. 

Guy  looked  across  and  studied  his  companion  intently 
for  a  moment.  Then,  as  they  approached  a  street-cross- 
ing he  was  obliged  to  give  his  undivided  attention  to  the 
machine. 
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If  there  was  any  one  thing  Guy  Hoover  prided  himself 
upon,  it  was  his  ability  to  understand  and  control  wo- 
men. The  mere  number  of  his  amorous  escapades  would 
undoubtedly  have  astonished  him  a  little — could  he  have 
remembered  the  exact  figure.  But  he  couldn't.  They  had 
been  too  numerous  to  enumerate.  To  say  that  he  had  had 
as  many  on  his  string — at  different  times,  of  course — as  he 
had  drunk  bottles  of  a  particular  brand  of  champagne, 
would  probably  not  be  exaggerating  the  truth  overly  much 
— and  that's  "going  some."  It  mustn't  be  imagined  for  an 
instant,  however,  that  Guy  had  really  broken  the  hearts 
of  all  those  fair  damsels.  Lord,  no !  They  had  only  been 
attracted  to  him  by  his  bonny  blue  eyes  and  a  certain 
readiness  of  speech — attributes  which  seem  to  prove  a 
strong  drawing  card  for  a  certain  class  of  susceptible 
houris.  But  each  affair  had  been  mutually  ephemeral. 
Each  sweetheart  had  lingered  awhile  and  then  passed  on 
out  of  his  life.  He  had  loved  each,  after  a  fashion;  but 
through  it  all — and  this  is  what  he  prided  himself  upon — 
he  had  been  wise  enough  to  avoid  being  dragged  into  a 
matrimonial  contract.  For  a  good  many  reasons,  that 
would  never  have  done.  In  the  first  place,  "Old  Jake,"  as 
he  called  his  rich  uncle,  would  have  cut  him  off  alto- 
gether. As  it  was,  he  had  found  himself  hard-pinched, 
occasionally,  to  meet  the  demands  of  his  extravagant 
mode  of  living.  Besides  that,  he  hadn't  really  wanted  to 
marry.  He  had  seen  other  fellows  grow  bald  and  dys- 
peptic from  having  a  wife  and  a  dozen  kids  "papaing" 
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them  morning,  noon  and  night — no  siree!  Not  for  Guy 
Hoover!  He  had  made  a  solemn  vow  never  to  become 
a  "licensed  papa"  until  he  could  find  an  heiress.  Now  if 
he  could  only  get  "mixed  up"  with  an  heiress, — he  had 
told  himself — then,  why  then  he  could  tell  Old  Jake  and 
his  allowance  to  go  to  the  devil.  It  had  occurred  to  him 
one  day  that  he  couldn't  remember  of  a  single  one  of  his 
butterfly-admirers  who  had  been  overly  burdened  with 
riches.  So  he  had  decided  that  he  had  been  wise — but 
not  wise  enough.  And  on  the  heels  of  that  conclusion  had 
come  the  news  of  Thalia  Belmont's  inheritance.  That 
had  been  the  day  before  he  had  had  to  leave  for  his  last 
term  at  Yale.  He  had  cursed  his  luck  then,  but  upon  his 
return  from  college  had  promptly  started  in  "rushing" 
Thalia  for  all  he  was  worth.  Cotillions,  parties,  suppers, 
shows  and  drives  had  followed  one  another  in  quick  suc- 
cession. He  had  found  that  she  seemed  to  have  a  dif- 
ferent mood  for  every  day  in  the  week — but  that  hadn't 
dampened  his  fixed  intention.  He  had  taken  her  oat 
five  days  out  of  twelve,  and  had  finally  acknowledged  to 
himself  that  he  liked  "Tha"  immensely.  And  he  had 
wondered,  too,  why  they  hadn't  got  together  long  before. 
According  to  Guy's  category,  there  were  but  two  classes 
of  women  in  the  world.  He  had  his  suspicions  concern- 
ing Thalia,  but,  as  yet,  he  wasn't  quite  sure  as  to  which 
class  she  belonged.  She  was  hard  to  read,  he  had  to  ad- 
mit to  himself.  Each  time  that  he  had  taken  her  out  he 
had  had  a  fixed  determination  to  make  her  "show  her 
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cards."  But  each  time,  for  some  unaccountable  reason, 
he  had  failed  in  his  purpose.  He  had  decided  to  wait 
until  sometime  when  she  would  be  in  a  favorable  mood. 

Now,  as  they  glided  slowly  up  McAllister  Street,  Guy 
wondered  what  mood  he  would  find  her  in  to-day. 

He  glanced  at  her  shrewdly. 

"You  are  looking  unusually  well  to-day,"  he  ventured. 
"I  like  you  in  that  outfit." 

Guy  believed  in  compliments.  They  always  "told" — 
especially  with  women. 

Thalia  smiled  up  at  him  sweetly. 

"I  suppose  that's  a  compliment,"  she  said.  "If  it  is, 
I'm  glad.  I  wanted  to  please  you — to-day." 

"Why  to-day?'  he  inquired. 

"Little  boys  mustn't  ask  too  many  questions,"  she 
teased.  "Isn't  it  enough  that  I  want  to  please?"  She 
laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  caressingly.  "I  want  to  be  in  a 
good  mood — to-day,"  she  finished. 

Hoover  started. 

"By  Jove!"  he  laughed.  "I  believe  you  are  a  mind- 
reader!" 

"Why?" 

"Because  I  was  just  wondering  what  kind  of  a  mood 
you  were  in  this  afternoon." 

"Do  you  think  I  am  subject  to  moods  ?" 

"Yes.    You  remind  me  of  a  cat." 

"Thanks — awfully." 

"I  mean  a  beautiful  Persian  kitten.    You  can  be  sweet 
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when  you  want  to — but  one  never  knows  whether  you  are 
going  to  scratch  or  purr." 

She  laughed  and  leaned  toward  him. 

"Dear  old  Guy,"  she  said,  softly.  "I'm  going  to  purr 
for  you  to-day." 

Hoover's  pulses  quickened  as  he  felt  her  nestle  closer 
to  him.  He  had  been  right  to  wait  for  the  proper  mood. 

He  let  the  car  slow  down  a  little  and,  turning,  studied 
the  girl. 

"Where  do  you  want  to  go  ?"  he  asked,  abruptly. 

"Oh,  any  place." 

"Kotchoff  is  doing  the  'loop  the  loop'  on  the  beach  to- 
day. We  could  find  a  nice  quiet  little  nook  in  the  park 
where  we  could  watch  and  talk  without  mixing  with  the 
crowd.  How's  that?" 

"I  like  the  park  idea  fine.  But  I  don't  care  anything 
about  seeing  Kotchoff  break  his  neck." 

Hoover  chuckled  and  let  his  car  out  again. 

"It's  just  as  well  that  you  don't,"  he  said.  "I  don't 
imagine  we'll  get  to  see  much  of  the  show — unless  he 
flies  later  than  usual." 

Hoover  lapsed  into  silence,  and  neither  tried  to  speak 
as,  with  the  cut-out  on,  the  car  shot  forward,  roaring  up 
the  long  climb  toward  Golden  Gate  Park. 

As  they  surmounted  one  of  the  lower  hills  that  lead  to 
the  park  district,  Guy  released  the  muffler  pedal  and 
turned  to  the  girl. 

"I'm  afraid  we  are  being  rather  stupid.     Come,  Tha. 
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You  said  you  were  going  to  purr,  you  know.  Let's  talk 
about  something — Homer  Waldon,  for  instance.  Have 
you  seen  him  lately?" 

The  girl  ignored  the  direct  question. 

"Homer!"  She  repeated  the  name  mockingly.  "The 
modern  Adonis.  It's  a  pity  Venus  couldn't  get  hold  of  him 
for  an  hour.  Perhaps  he  wouldn't  prove  such  a  personi- 
fication of  indifference,  after  all.  I  suppose  if  there  were 
such  a  thing  as  a  hereafter,  it  would  be  his  kind  who  could 
sit  on  the  pearly  gates  and  twiddle  their  fingers  at  me 
down  in  the  lower  regions." 

Hoover  burst  out  laughing. 

"Oh,  you'll  have  plenty  of  company,"  he  chuckled. 
"But  are  you — er — speaking  from  experience? — about 
Homer's  indifference,  I  mean." 

It  was  a  rather  daring  thing  to  say  and  Guy  wished  his 
works  back  the  moment  they  were  spoken. 

Thalia's  eyes  snapped. 

"I — I  didn't  mean "  he  began,  and  then  looked  at 

her  in  astonishment. 

She  was  laughing — a  low,  musical  laugh. 

"You  are  always  so  dreadfully  earnest,  Guy,"  she  pro- 
tested, with  a  winning  pettishness.  "Of  course,  I  was 
judging  only  from  appearances." 

"Then  you  have  no  sympathy  for  Adonis?"  he  haz- 
arded, " — or  for  the  belief  in  a  hereafter?" 

"Certainly  not.  Adonis  was  inhuman.  God  is  non  est. 
And  the  devil — a  hobgoblin  who'll  'get  you  if  you  don't 
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watch  out.'  I  believe  in  nothing  I  can't  see,  hear  or  feel. 
Heaven  and  hell — a  silly  myth.  I  believe  in  quaffing 
life's  golden  wine  to  the  full;  in  living  to-day,  while 
there's  yet  a  day  to  live.  Nothing  should  be  forbidden — 
except  ignorance  and  superstition.  Love,  Guy,  is  the 
nectar  of  life — and  what  was  it  put  here  for  if  it  wasn't  to 
be  enjoyed — as  a  certain  poet  sang," — and  leaning  near 
him,  as  the  car  sped  along  a  quiet  street  lined  with  apart- 
ment houses  of  the  middle  class,  she  whispered  in  his 
ear: 

"  'Why,  be  this  Juice  the  growth  of  God,  who  dare 
Blaspheme  the  twisted  tendril  as  a  Snare? 
A  Blessing,  we  should  use  it,  should  we  not? 
And  if  a  Curse — why,  then,  Who  set  it  there? 

"  'And  if  the  Wine  you  drink,  the  Lip  you  press, 
End  in  what  All  begins  and  Ends  in — Yes; 
Think  then  you  are  To-day  what  Yesterday 
You  were — To-morrow  you  shall  not  be  less.' " 

As  the  full  meaning  of  both  the  words  and  her  manner 
dawned  upon  him,  Guy  colored  to  the  roots  of  his  blonde 
hair  and  looked  away  quickly,  to  hide  his  trepidation. 
He  felt  his  pulses  racing  in  unison  with  the  rhythmic 
purr  of  the  motor.  This  reckless  mood  came  as  a  shock 
to  him.  He  hadn't  really  thought  her  capable  of  it.  Yet 
it  suited  him  perfectly — it  was  what  he  had  wanted.  He 
thanked  his  stars  that  it  was  he  and  not  some  other  fellow, 
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who  happened  to  be  with  her  on  this  particular  afternoon. 
He  wondered,  a  little,  what  had  come  to  pass  to  bring 
about  such  a  radical  change  in  her  behavior.  But  that 
didn't  concern  him.  He  was  too  wrought  up  to  care 
about  the  past  cause.  It  was  the  present  effect  that  he 
had  to  deal  with.  He  was  trembling  with  anticipation. 
Then  he  smiled  as  the  thought  struck  him  that  it  was  the 
first  time  a  woman  had  ever  "bowled  him  over." 

He  pulled  himself  together  and  turned  to  the  girl 
quickly. 

"Khayyam?"  he  said  in  a  constrained  voice. 

"Khayyam,  King  of  Philosophers,"  she  murmured 
dreamily. 

"Right-o!    And  are  those  your  sentiments,  Tha?" 

"Dear  old  Omar,"  she  went  on.  "He  had  no  illusions 
— he  knew  how  to  live! .  Why  do  you  ask  that  silly  ques- 
tion? Aren't  they  your  sentiments?" 

Hoover  laughed,  sardonically. 

"Khayyam  was  a  lover  of  wine,"  he  insinuated. 

"Well,  aren't  you?" 

"Yes.    Are  you?" 

Unconsciously,  he  released  all  pressure  on  the  acceler- 
ator, and  the  car  slowed  down. 

He  waited  a  moment  for  the  answer.  His  breathing 
quickened  under  the  suspense. 

Her  face  was  turned  away — she  did  not  seem  to  hear. 

He  leaned  toward  her  and  repeated  the  question  in  a 
louder  tone. 
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"Are  you?"  he  insisted. 

She  seemed  to  hesitate;  turned  half-way  toward  him; 
then  looked  away  again. 

He  could  only  see  part  of  her  small  chin  under  her  hat. 
The  uncertainty  was  growing  intolerable. 

Suddenly  he  heard  her  laugh — the  same  low,  musical 
laugh  that  might  mean  anything — or  nothing. 

Then  she  turned  and  met  his  gaze. 

"I  love  it!"  she  said. 

Almost  instantly,  the  gray  car  shot  forward. 

They  were  nearing  Stanyan  Street. 

Without  a  word,  Hoover  raced  the  motor  for  a  few 
blocks  and  then  suddenly  drew  up  in  front  of  a  dingy- 
looking  cafe. 

"Be  back  in  a  minute,  Tha,"  he  said  a  little  nervously 
and,  stepping  to  the  ground,  disappeared  through  the 
screen  doors  of  the  saloon. 

Presently  he  reappeared  carrying  a  long  bucket  from 
which  protruded  the  gilt  covered  heads  of  two  wine  bot- 
tles packed  in  ice. 

"What  an  idea!"  laughed  Thalia.  But  the  laugh  was 
strangely  free  from  censure. 
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GUY  CHUCKLED  as  he  placed  the  bucket  in  a  bag- 
gage compartment  at  the  rear  of  the  car. 
"Ideas  have  been  the  joy  of  my  life,"  he  said, 
again  taking  his  seat  behind  the  wheel. 

Two  minutes  later  they  were  burning  up  asphalted  miles 
out  on  Lincoln  Way.  Near  the  beach,  Guy  turned  into 
Golden  Gate  Park. 

He  had  no  doubts  as  to  his  course  now.  He  felt  sure 
of  himself.  What  a  fool  he  had  been!  He  almost 
laughed  aloud  at  thought  of  how  she  had  "bowled  him 
over."  But  the  best  of  fellows  got  jolted  now  and  then. 
He  wasn't  a  medium.  Anyway,  she  had  come  around  all 
right  in  the  end — and  that  was  probably  due  to  his  per- 
suasive powers.  Why,  of  course,  it  had  been  his  magnetic 
personality.  He'd  wager  a  tenner  that  no  other  fellow 
could  have  brought  her  around  so  nicely. 

And  so,  after  all,  Guy  mentally  patted  himself  on  the 
back. 

Half-way  across  the  park  he  jammed  on  his  cut-out, 
and,  swerving  from  the  road,  thundered  up  a  steep  incline 
and  a  moment  later,  with  a  shrill  scraping  of  brakes,  the 
car  jerked  to  a  stand-still  beneath  a  large  red  wood  tree. 
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The  place  was  a  sheltered  nook,  grassy  and  surrounded 
by  vines,  shrubbery  and  trees,  excepting  toward  the  sea, 
where,  at  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile,  the  beach  could 
be  seen,  now  lined  with  hundreds  of  spectators,  stretching 
from  the  old  Chalet  to  the  seal  rocks  and  the  famous  Cliff 
House.  Two  or  three  hydroplanes  were  maneuvering 
about  in  the  air,  while  others  skimmed  along  the  surface 
of  the  water  preparatory  to  flight. 

Guy  and  Thalia  seated  themselves  on  the  soft  grass, 
near  a  fountain  in  the  center  of  which  stood  the  nude  fig- 
ure of  a  Venus  de  Milo. 

"Some  statue,  eh?"  said  Hoover,  uncorking  a  bottle  of 
champagne.  "If  you  had  that  shape,  Tha,  you  might  coax 
Homer  into  letting  you  pose  for  some  of  his  Psyches  and 
Athenes." 

Thalia's  small  mouth  curled. 

"Thanks,"  she  said  waspishly.  "Do  you  consider  that 
model  a  criterion  for  the  female  human  body?" 

Guy  bit  his  lip. 

"Not  I,"  he  hastened  to  say.  "Your  own  slender  phy- 
sique suits  me  better.  I've  an  idea  you'd  make  a  fine 
study  for  a  painting,  Tha,  with  your  dark,  straight  hair, 
your  slumberous  eyes,  as  black  as  night,  and  your  olive- 
tinted  skin — an  extraordinary  Cleopatra.  But  for  a 
sculptor's  model " 

"No  doubt,  Truth  finds  the  occupation  highly  inter- 
esting." 

Hoover  looked  up  quickly. 
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"The  devil  you  say!    What  makes  you  think  that?" 

"I  feel  it  in  my  bones.  Mother  received  a  letter  from 
Truth  this  morning  posted  from  Los  Angeles — said  she 
was  on  her  way  to  Canada.  And  then  Homer  suddenly 
goes  to  the  Santa  Clara." 

"How  did  your  mother  take  it?  Some  worried,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"I  should  say  not.  Good  riddance  of  bad  rubbish.  I 
guess  father  will  squeal  though.  Pshaw !  I'd  give — yes, 
I'd  give  a  cool  thousand  to  show  them  up.  Something  tells 
me  that  they  are  living  together  incog.,  probably  in  Oak- 
land or  Berkeley;  possibly,  right  here  in  Sunset." 

Guy  whistled  thoughtfully.    At  length  he  said : 

"Good  chance  for  some  fellow  to  make  a  thousand 
plunks.  But  what's  eating  on  you  ?  Why  not  leave  them 
alone  ?  I  believe  in  the  comfortable  old  adage,  'Live  and 
let  live.'  Wasn't  that  about  the  total  meaning  of  your 
quatrains  from  Omar?  Why  such  interest?" 

Thalia  dropped  her  lashes  demurely.  She  liked  to 
keep  men  guessing — to  toy  with  them  as  a  cat  toys  with 
a  mouse  before  enjoying  its  meal. 

"Don't  be  so  serious,  Guy,"  she  murmured  sweetly. 
"You  mustn't  take  everything  I  say  at  its  full  value.  I'm 
rather  erratic  sometimes.  I'm  subject  to  moods,  you 
know." 

Hoover  felt  himself  alternately  encouraged  and  de- 
pressed. What  if  he  had  misjudged  her,  after  all  ?  What 
if  he  made  a  bungle  of  the  whole  business?  Not  so  fast, 
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old  boy.    Steady — steady. 

He  poured  out  the  wine  and  handed  her  a  full  glass. 
As  he  did  so,  his  gaze  met  hers  in  a  close  scrutiny.  It 
suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  she  seemed  more  beautiful 
to-day;  more  alluring;  more  desirable. 

He  let  his  eyes  run  over  her  slight,  supple  figure.  The 
narrow  skirt  of  clinging  material  seemed  to  suit  her  per- 
fectly. The  color  scheme  throughout  her  dress  contrasted 
with  her  eyes  and  hair.  It  was  a  pleasing  contrast,  he 
thought. 

Thalia  had  removed  her  hat  and  was  half  reclining  on 
one  elbow,  her  wine  held  up  toward  the  light — an  indo- 
lent pose  that  suited  well  her  type  of  beauty. 

As  though  conscious  of  his  gaze,  she  laughed  mis- 
chievously. 

"Where  did  you  get  these  odd  little  glasses?"  she 
asked. 

"Talked  the  bar-tender  out  of  them,"  he  answered, 
carelessly. 

Guy  sipped  his  wine,  watching  her  the  while  out  of  the 
corners  of  his  eyes.  He  wondered  how  champagne  would 
affect  her. 

With  a  quick  movement,  Thalia  sat  up.  Then,  raising 
her  glass  to  her  lips,  she  tasted  the  sparkling  fluid  as 
might  have  done  a  connoisseur. 

"Ah,  I  love  it,"  she  sighed  happily.  "Wine,  the  drink 
of  the  gods!  Wine  and  love — the  nectar  of  life!" 

She  looked  at  him  tantalizingly. 
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"If  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  god,"  she  went  on, 
softly,  "he  must  have,  in  a  moment  of  compassion,  tossed 
a  grape  seed  to  this  poor  deluded  race  of  human  fools. 
Omar  was  right.  That  wise  old  poet  scorned  to  cry  for 
the  moon.  He  sang  of  two  visible,  tangible  things — wine 
and  love!" 

Guy  sat  silently  gazing  at  her,  a  burning  light  in  his 
eyes.  He  felt  his  pulses  quickening  again.  But  he  was 
afraid  to  utter  a  word.  He  dared  not  take  the  initiative. 

Controlling  his  emotions  with  difficulty,  he  picked  up 
the  wine  bottle  and  replenished  their  glasses. 

Thalia  seemed  waiting  for  him  to  speak. 

"Is  love  visible  and  tangible?"  he  asked  at  last. 

"Pauvre  enfant!"  she  said,  and,  glancing  up,  met  his 
smoldering  gaze.  There  were  dancing  devils  in  her  eyes 
now. 

Suddenly,  with  a  quick  movement,  she  put  up  her  full 
red  lips. 

"Am  I  not  visible? — and  tangible?"  she  whispered. 

Hoover  started. 

Then,  as  suddenly,  she  laughed  and  drew  back. 

But  it  was  too  late — she  had  taken  the  initiative. 

He  dropped  his  wine  and  caught  her  hands,  causing  her 
to  spill  her  own. 

"Guy!"  she  protested. 

But  he  didn't  hear  her.  He  was  mad  now — mad  with 
wine-incited  desire. 

He  released  one  of  her  hands,  and,  catching  her  about 
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the  waist,  lifted  her,  bodily,  into  his  lap. 

Thalia  struggled  a  little;  then  gave  up. 

He  crushed  her  to  him,  forcing  her  back  with  the  ardor 
of  his  kisses. 

At  length  she  bridled,  laughingly. 

"Guy! — you  devil!"  she  gasped. 

Presently  he  released  her  and  she  sat  up  in  his  lap. 

"You — you  are  a  regular  bear!"  she  exclaimed,  breath- 
lessly. 

Hoover  was  breathing  hard.  His  eyes  shone  with  an 
almost  preternatural  brightness. 

"You  deserved  worse,"  he  retorted. 

"You  are  Adonis's  opposite,"  she  said,  and  playfully 
pulled  his  hair. 

"Ouch! — Would  you  rather  I  were  Adonis?" 

"Poor  Adonis!"  And  she  gave  a  little  mock  sigh,  her 
black  eyes  sparkling  with  mischief.  "No.  Better  the 
devil  than  Adonis." 

"He  seized  her  again,  but  she  laughingly  pushed  him 
away. 

"A  truce !    I  want  a  cigarette  and  more  wine." 

Guy  was  perfectly  willing  to  wait.  He  could  afford  to 
be  indulgent. 

So  he  capitulated. 

"Oh,  look  at  our  glasses!"  she  exclaimed,  petulantly 
"It's  a  wonder  they  weren't  broken  in  the  fray." 

She  laughed,  and  snatching  up  her  motor-veil,  began 
wiping  them  out  with  it. 
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"You  are  not  extravagant  at  all,"  he  admonished.  "I 
have  a  perfectly  clean  handkerchief  here." 

She  flipped  the  veil  at  him  and  quoted  suavely : 

"  'I  wonder  often  what  the  Vintners  buy 
One  half  so  precious  as  the  stuff  they  sell.'  " 

"What  was  it  old  Khayyam  had  to  say  about  love  ?"  he 
asked,  as  he  took  the  glasses  from  her  and  refilled  them. 
"Tell  me  something  of  his  philosophy.  I've  either  for- 
gotten or  never  knew — I  don't  know  which." 

"All  right,"  she  assented,  and  accepted  the  wine  he 
proffered  her.  "On  one  condition,"  she  added,  naively. 
"I  want  a  cigarette." 

Guy  complied. 

"Where  did  you  learn  to  smoke?"  he  asked,  striking  a 
match  and  holding  it  toward  her. 

Thalia  leaned  forward  and  puffed  on  her  cigarette. 

"I  never  learned,"  she  said.  "I  was  born  with  a  cigar- 
ette in  one  hand  and  a  jug  of  wine  in  the  other." 

Hoover  laughed. 

"You  forgot  the  loaf  of  bread,"  he  suggested. 

"No,"  she  replied,  "I  don't  agree  with  Omar  there.  I 
don't  like  to  eat  when  I  drink." 

"Well,  let's  hear  what  old  Khayyam  had  to  say  about 
love,"  he  insisted. 

Thalia  drained  her  glass  and  refilled  it  before  acqui- 
escing. Then  she  laughed,  and  lifting  her  champagne 
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aloft,  began  to  recite  in  a  voice  that  Hoover  thought  very 
sweet  and  pleasing. 

"  'Perplex  no  more  with  Human  or  Divine, 
To-morrow's  tangle  to  the  winds  resign, 
And  lose  your  fingers  in  the  tresses  of 
The  Cypress-slender  Minister  of  Wine. 

"  'For  some  we  loved,  the  loveliest  and  the  best 
That  from  his  Vintage  rolling  Time  hath  prest, 
Have  drunk  their  Cup  a  Round  or  two  before, 
And  one  by  one  crept  silently  to  rest.' " 

Guy  thought  the  girl  more  beautiful  than  ever  as  she 
sat  there  before  him,  her  cheeks  flushed,  her  dark  eyes 
luminous,  the  cigarette  held  lightly  between  the  fingers 
of  one  hand,  the  sparkling  champagne  lifted  aloft;  and 
in  low,  rhythmic  tones,  declaiming  lines  of  such  powerful 
and  exquisite  beauty.  She  might  have  been  some  Egyp- 
tian queen  reveling  in  the  depths  of  one  of  her  favorite 
debauches.  He  was  beginning  to  fear  that  he  was  really 
falling  in  love  with  her. 

"  'Ah,  make  the  most  of  what  we  yet  may  spend, 

Before  we  too  into  the  Dust  descend; 

Dust  into  Dust,  and  under  Dust,  to  lie, 

Sans  Wine,  sans  Song,  sans  Singer,  and — sans  End!'  " 

As  she  finished,  the  faint  sound  of  an  ovation  was  borne 
to  them  on  the  wind.  They  looked  up.  Kotchoff  was  exe- 
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cuting  his  famous  "spiral  dive,"  and  the  crowds  were 

cheering. 

Thalia  sprang  to  her  feet. 
"Go  to  it,  kid!"  she  cried.    "I  can't  stop  you!" 
Snatching  up  one  of  the  bottles,  she  struck  a  mock 

heroic  pose  and  chanted  solemnly: 

"Here's  to  old  Kotchoff ,  a  bird-man,  by  heck ! 
May  he  never  get  soused  and  break  his  fool  neck; 
E'er  have  a  cold  bottle,  a  sweetheart  to  squeeze, 
And  die  in  his  bed  of  some  decent  disease!" 

Whereupon,  she  imbibed  some  of  the  wine,  then,  favor- 
ing her  audience  with  an  elaborate  bow,  sent  the  bottle 
spinning  over  her  shoulder. 

"Bravo!"  cried  Hoover. 

He  caught  her  as  she  came  to  him. 

With  a  wild  laugh  the  girl  flung  herself  in  his  arms. 
Her  abandonment  was  complete.  Again  and  again  their 
lips  met.  She  clung  to  him  as  ivy  clings  to  an  old  oak  for 
support,  letting  the  weight  of  her  body  press  against  his. 

Guy  felt  his  brain  swirl — a  loud  dinning  in  his  ears. 

Almost  fiercely,  he  crushed  her  to  him,  kissing  her 

flushed  cheeks,  her  raven  hair,  her  red,  red  mouth. 
****** 

It  was  dusk.  The  wind  sang  in  the  branches  and  from 
somewhere  down  the  slope  came  the  plaintive  call  of  a 
night-bird — then,  an  echo  from  its  mate. 
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SWEETREST. 

LOOKING  from  Golden  Gate  Park,  one  can  see  that 
the  addition  known  as  "Sunset"  stretches  along 
the  arm  of  the  Pacific  for  a  distance  of  about 
three  miles.    One  can  also  see  that,  toward  the  south,  it 
sweeps  out  even  further,  its  bordering  houses — some  of 
which  are  miles  apart — dotting,  here  and  there,  the  distant 
hills. 

If  one  could  have  stood  on  the  summit  of  one  of  those 
distant  hills  Tuesday  afternoon,  about  the  same  time  that 
Guy  Hoover  and  Thalia  Belmont  started  out  for  their 
drive,  one  would,  undoubtedly,  have  seen  two  wagons 
moving  slowly  along  the  road  toward  a  lone  brown  bunga- 
low nestling  in  a  stretch  of  deep  woods  and  facing  the 
sea.  If  one  was  of  an  observant  nature,  one  would  have 
noticed  that  the  forward  vehicle  was  a  furniture  van  and 
carried  a  small,  upright  piano;  while  the  other  was  a 
heavy  motor  truck  with  a  huge,  square  block  of  solid 
marble  in  its  bed.  Still  supposing  one  to  be  of  an  ob- 
servant nature,  he — or  she — would  have  noted  that  two 
lines  of  poles  (telephone  and  electric  light)  stretched 
from  the  termination  of  49th  Avenue  over  the  hills  to 
the  brown  bungalow,  and  would,  therefore,  have  concluded 
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that  the  place  was  modern  in  certain  respects.  One  might 
also  have  noticed  that  the  house  was  fully  two  miles  dis- 
tant from  any  other  like  habitation.  One  might  have  spec- 
ulated a  little  as  to  the  character  of  the  person  or  persons 
who  had  caused  the  existence  of  such  a  beautiful  place, 
set  off  to  itself,  and  hidden  by  the  brow  of  the  hill  from 
the  eyes  of  people  who  lived — or  people,  who,  for  any 
other  reason,  happened  to  be — in  Sunset  proper.  Then, 
if  one  had  become  curious,  or,  if  one  had  intended  renting 
a  place,  and  so,  had  hunted  up  the  owner  of  the  brown 
bungalow  (which  would  not  have  been  hard  to  do)  and 
inquired  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  for  lease,  explaining 
that  one  could  show  excellent  references,  etc., — if  the 
man  had  eaten  a  good  dinner,  and  happened  to  be  in  a 
congenial  mood,  he  might,  possibly,  have  replied  some- 
thing like  this: 

"No.  Sweetrest  is  off  the  market.  I've  just  leased  it 
to  a  certain  Mr.  R.  L.  Livingstone — a  likely  looking  chap. 
Don't  know  anything  about  him;  but  he  had  a  good  face 
— said  he'd  come  to  Calif,  for  his  wife's  health — said 
he  was  an  artist.  Never  heard  of  him  before;  but  busi- 
ness is  business.  I  don't  probe  into  the  histories  of  my 
tenants.  As  long  as  they  come  up  to  the  notch  with  the 
rentals,  I'm  satisfied.  And  no  detectives  ever  get  any 
information  out  of  me,  either.  I  own  fifty  houses  in 
Sunset,  and  I'm  a  lubber  if  I  haven't  been  stung  more 
times  by  people  with  credentials  and  references  than  I 
have  by  the  other  kind.  No,  sir  (or  madam).  Credentials 
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don't  weigh  with  me.  I  go  entirely  by  looks.  I'm  an  ex- 
pert when  it  comes  to  reading  human  nature.  I  liked  the 
looks  of  that  young  fellow.  Sweetrest  is  the  handsomest 
place  I  own,  and  I'm  glad  he's  got  it.  Sorry  for  you, 
though.  I  like  your  looks  too.  Now,  I've  got  another 
house  that  I  think  would  suit  you " 

That  would  be  about  the  substance  of  what  the  owner 
of  the  brown  bungalow  might  say. 

And  now  we  will  go  back  and  take  up  the  thread  of  our 
story. 

Tuesday  night,  about  half-past  nine,  Homer  and  Truth 
alighted  from  a  taxi  near  the  end  of  49th  Avenue,  and 
walked  the  two  miles  over  the  hills  to  Sweetrest.  The 
drive  and  the  walk  were  both  memorial.  Homer  forgot 
the  anxieties  of  the  past  few  days  in  the  keen  pleasure  of 
that  hour.  He  had  never  seen  Truth  so  exuberant,  so 
excited,  so  happy,  before.  He  felt  himself  fully  repaid 
for  all  the  long,  tedious  hours  that  had  dragged  by  since 
that  afternoon  when  they  had  sat  on  the  flat-topped  rock 
in  Golden  Gate  Park  and  planned  their  compact.  The 
sweets  of  life  are  always  sweeter  for  having  suffered  a 
little  to  attain  them,  and  so  Homer  found  it,  as  he  walked 
along,  carrying  Truth's  suit-case,  and  feeling,  with  a  glad, 
tingling  sensation,  her  small  hand  tucked  under  his  arm. 

A  full  moon  threw  a  golden  path  across  the  ocean  and 
the  wind  brought  the  scent  of  wild  flowers  to  them,  as 
they  walked  along  through  the  soft  grass.  But  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  flowers,  and  the  beauty  of  the  night  were  lost 
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upon  the  boy  and  the  girl.  Truth  talked  incessantly.  She 
was  like  a  child,  who,  having  gone  to  a  circus,  has  come 
home  to  tell  all  about  it.  Indeed,  they  both  had  a  thou- 
sand things  to  say  and  tried  to  say  them  all  at  once.  Like 
a  couple  of  children,  they  babbled  and  laughed,  and  then 
stopped  on  some  moon-lit  hill-top  to  forget  all  they  had 
previously  said,  in  a  kiss,  "Sweeter — sweeter  than  any- 
thing on  earth."  If  Homer  had  undergone  hours  of  self- 
torture  during  Truth's  absence,  he  now  had  his  reward. 
If  his  conscience  had  pricked  him  because  of  the  vow  he 
had  once  made  that  he  would  never  leave  his  mother 
again,  such  thoughts  were  now  unceremoniously  throttled. 
He  told  himself  that  his  parents  would  be  glad  of  it  af- 
terwards, when  he  had  become  famous;  that  he  would 
prove  to  them  the  wisdom  of  his  course.  And  so,  having 
administered  this  final  "sleep  medicine"  to  his  lingering 
scruples,  as  though  to  banish  all  unwelcome  thoughts  and 
reassure  himself  of  the  reality  of  the  present,  he  squeezed 
Truth's  arm  a  little,  and  the  slight  pressure  she  gave  in 
return  caused  him  to  thrill  inordinately.  He  felt  that  he 
was  treading  on  air.  A  fierce,  unreasoning  joy  of  posses- 
sion surged  through  his  veins.  She  was  his  now, — his 
very  own.  They  would  never  part  again — never — never! 
The  girl's  childish  enthusiasm;  her  anticipation  as  to 
what  manner  of  house  he  had  leased  during  her  absence ; 
her  unaffected  delight  at  being  with  him  again;  her  dainty 
nearness;  the  prospect  of  their  daily  and  intimate  asso- 
ciation in  the  future — all  these  things  swept  over  Homer, 
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lifting  his  spirits  into  a  fever  of  wild  exultation  that 
equaled,  if  it  did  not  surpass,  his  companion's  exuberance. 

And  so,  as  might  have  done  two  playmates  just  released 
from  the  tedious  hours  of  separation  and  study  in  school, 
Homer  and  Truth  talked  and  laughed  and  planned  and 
giggled.  They  even  decided  to  have  the  first  sitting  at 
once — to  begin  that  night  on  the  preliminary  model. 

Thus  it  was  that  no  thought  of  a  possible  future  expo- 
sure; no  thought  of  hesitancy;  no  shadow  of  uncertainty 
or  regret  marred  that  memorial  home-coming. 

When  they  reached  Sweetrest,  Homer,  with  a  boyish 
feeling  of  pride,  began,  at  once,  showing  the  girl  through 
the  house.  When  he  flashed  the  lights  on  in  the  small 
drawing-room,  Truth  clapped  her  hands  with  childish 
joy,  for  there,  standing  eater-cornered  in  the  room,  was 
a  small  upright  piano — the  very  thing  for  which  she  had 
so  longed,  but  had  refrained  from  telling  Homer  of  her 
wish.  Standing  near  the  dark  portieres,  the  girl  let  her 
gaze  run  over  the  objects  in  the  room — the  heavy  furni- 
ture, the  large  art  square,  the  pretty  seven-bulbed  chande- 
lier, the  wide  fireplace,  the  tapestries  and  the  paintings  on 
the  wall — the  girl  took  them  all  in  in  silent  admiration. 

The  furniture  wasn't  genuine  mahogany,  nor  were  the 
hangings  of  the  costliest  material;  but  Truth  Adair  wasn't 
the  type  of  woman  who  gauges  everything  by  its  value  in 
mere  dollars  and  cents.  Granted,  that,  from  the  day  she 
was  adopted  by  Sarah  Belmont,  she  had  been  used  to  the 
best  that  money  could  buy;  but  this  house — this  bunga- 
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low  by  the  sea  was  Homer's  and  hers,  because  Homer 
would  buy  it  as  soon  as  he  succeeded  in  his  work;  and 
even  though  the  furniture  was  imitation,  the  curtains  in- 
expensive and  no  Brussels  adorned  the  floors,  it  was  all 
very  grand  to  her.  She  was  as  pleased  with  the  room  as 
if  it  had  been  fitted  out  in  the  most  extravagant  luxury. 

Homer,  watching  the  girl  closely,  saw  her  clasp  her 
small  hands  together;  saw  a  tinge  of  color  grow  in  her 
cheeks;  saw  her  lips  part  in  an  expression  of  admiration 
and  awe — and  he  felt  that  his  efforts  had  not  been  in 
vain.  He  was  conscious  of  a  keen  sense  of  pride  in  the 
light  of  her  approbation. 

The  boy  had  saved  up  his  allowance  for  the  past  year, 
but  the  leasing  of  the  house  and  the  many  extra  fittings 
he  had  had  installed — the  piano  among  them — had,  ex- 
cluding a  reserve  fund  he  had  left  untouched  against  liv- 
ing expenses  for  the  ensuing  year,  strained  his  bank  ac- 
count nearly  to  the  limit. 

Almost  without  a  spoken  word,  they  passed  from  the 
drawing-room  into  Truth's  dainty  suite — two  rooms,  fur- 
nished in  white  and  dull  gold — and,  again,  the  child- 
woman  clapped  her  hands  and  uttered  a  little  cry  of  de- 
light. From  there,  they  crossed  the  hall  into  Homer's 
private  quarters;  passed  through  the  library,  through  the 
cozy  little  dining-room,  and,  then,  through  a  swinging 
door,  into  the  kitchen,  where  Truth  emitted  a  succession 
of  joyous  exclamations  over  a  large  gasoline  range,  de- 
claring that  "she  wished  it  was  meal-time,  so  she  could 
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start  cooking  something." 

The  last  room  they  inspected  was  the  largest  in  the 
house,  and  the  one  Homer  had  had  fitted  up  for  his  studio. 
Upon  close  inspection,  it  could  be  seen  that  the  room  had 
not  been  built  at  the  time  the  bungalow  had  been  con- 
structed; but  had  been  added  on  at  a  later  date,  probably 
for  use  as  a  billiard-room.  It  formed  an  ell,  supported 
the  rear  veranda  and  adjoined  Truth's  dainty  sitting- 
room.  There  were  two  doors — one,  leading  out  on  the 
gallery,  the  other  connecting  with  Truth's  apartment.  Be- 
fore the  latter  door,  and  completely  hiding  it  from  view, 
hung  a  pair  of  heavy  velvet  curtains. 

And  it  was  at  these  curtains  that  Homer  was  staring, 
as  he  sat  in  his  studio  a  few  minutes  later,  waiting  for 
Truth,  to  come  to  him;  waiting  for  his  model — Truth  Un- 
adorned! 

The  room  was  quite  large  and  well  lighted.  Near 
Homer's  chair,  and  directly  beneath  a  battery  of  high- 
power  electric  lights,  a  roughly  moulded  wet-clay  model 
rested  on  a  revolving  stand.  A  great  block  of  solid  mar- 
bel  stood  on  a  scale  stone  in  one  corner.  In  another,  an 
easle,  the  canvas  still  wet,  displayed  an  unfinished  sketch 
of  Psyche  bending  over  the  recumbent  form  of  Cupid. 
A  number  of  small  plaster  of  Paris  and  wax  models  were 
grouped  together  on  the  mantel.  The  walls  were  adorned 
with  numerous  paintings — mostly,  nude  studies  done  by 
Homer  during  his  spare  hours  at  Yale.  A  cluster  of 
American  Beauties  in  a  Venetian  vase  placed  on  a  shelf 
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beneath  a  large  French  plate  mirror,  seemed  the  only  ex- 
otic things  among  the  odor  of  stearin,  wet  clay,  turpentine 
and  the  general  work-shop  atmosphere  of  the  room. 

The  young  sculptor  sat  in  a  large  Morris  chair,  his  eyes 
staring  vacantly  in  the  direction  of  the  heavy  curtains 
through  which  Truth  had  just  disappeared.  The  sense 
of  elation  that  had  filled  him  for  the  past  hour  was  now 
superseded  by  another  and  deeper  feeling.  It  was  a  recog- 
nizing of  the  stern  responsibilities  that  awaited  him ;  a  de- 
termined facing  of  the  vast  undertaking  he  had  set  himself 
to  accomplish ;  an  accepting  of  the  grave  purpose  that  this 
room  and  its  accessories  meant  to  him — a  feeling  Michael 
Angelo  may  have  experienced  the  day  he  commenced 
work  on  his  Last  Judgment  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  This 
feeling  had  possessed  Homer  the  moment  he  had  entered 
the  studio.  It  dominated  him  now  as  he  sat  gazing  with 
unseeing  eyes  at  the  portieres  through  which  Truth  would 
presently  appear  before  him,  absolutely  denuded. 

But  Homer  was  not  thinking  of  Truth,  or  her  return  to 
him,  unadorned.  His  jaw  was  set  in  a  way  some  men 
have  when  they  are  about  to  face  great  obstacles.  His 
deep-blue  eyes  had  suddenly  become  keener,  shrewder, 
sterner.  He  was  about  to  begin  on  the  greatest  work  he  had 
ever  conceived  before;  and  the  only  feeling  that  gripped 
him  now,  was  one  of  fierce,  indomitable  determination. 
Any  thought  of  impropriety  concerning  the  approaching 
unconventional  proceedings  was  as  far  from  his  mind  as 
was  the  contemplation  of  the  moon  or  the  stars.  He  had 
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a  lesson  to  give  the  world — a  divine  message;  the  mes- 
sage that  humanity  is  capable  of  pure-mindedness  and  to 
be  otherwise;  to  be  vulgar-minded  is  a  criminal  custom 
and  places  man  below  the  level  of  beasts.  His  message 
would  shame  the  world — would  teach  it  that  indecency 
lies  only  in  the  vulgar  human  mind  and  not  in  the  nude 
human  flesh  itself.  His  message  would  educate  humanity 
to  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  pure  in  art,  as  well  as  the 
pure  in  life — pure  paintings,  pure  sculpture,  pure 
thoughts,  pure  impulses  and  pure  love.  It  would  shock 
the  world  into  a  realization  of  its  low  ethical  status;  would 
hold  a  mirror  before  it,  as  it  were,  and  compel  it  to  view, 
for  the  first  time,  its  own  repulsive  deformities;  make  it 
acknowledge  the  hideous  filthiness  of  its  hypocritical 
codes;  and  surprise  it  into  grasping  the  noble  purpose  of 
art,  the  divinity  of  Nature  and  the  hallowed  sacrament  of 
Truth  Unadorned.  He  knew  that  his  message  would 
shock  all  biased  hypocrites,  because  such  persons  were 
incapable  of  understanding  any  code  other  than  the  age- 
old  rules — rules  of  sensualism-stimulating  bigotry.  He 
felt  this;  but  he  felt,  too,  that  there  were  others  who  would 
appreciate  the  moral  in  his  work;  others  who  were  cap- 
able of  being  enlightened;  and  it  was  to  this  minor  class 
that  he  intended  making  his  appeal,  with  the  hope  that 
their  awakening  would  be  so  complete,  so  genuine  that 
it  would  first  silence,  then  attract  the  other  class. 

Homer's   ambitions   were   limitless.     Golden   dreams 
fairly  obsessed  him.     He  believed  that    his    message 
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would,  eventually,  electrify  the  world.  He  had  a  great 
feat  to  perform  here — here  in  this  house.  This  quiet  bun- 
galow, this  large  room,  even  Truth  herself — because  she 
was  his  model — these  were  merely  instruments  necessary 
to  the  final  completion  of  the  one  vast  project.  The  name 
"Sweetrest"  suggested  a  fine  irony  in  that  he  expected 
few  hours  of  "sweet  rest"  in  the  days  to  come.  He  told 
himself  that  his  whole  mind  and  being  must  be  monopo- 
lized with  one  idea — one  unswerving,  unflagging  resolu- 
tion. Otherwise,  he  would  be  courting  failure.  Failure! 
The  very  word  caused  him  a  mental  panic.  He  dreaded 
the  thought  of  it,  as  he  would  have  dreaded  the  bite  of  a 
deadly  serpent.  He  thrust  it  from  his  mind,  his  thoughts 
reverting  to  the  name,  "Sweetrest."  Of  course,  there 
would  be  times  when  he  would  need  a  rest — when  he 
would  be  compelled  to  rest.  There  would  be  hours  of 
"sweet  rest"  in  the  drawing-room,  when  Truth  would 
play  and  they  would  sing  together ;  hours  late  in  the  even- 
ings on  the  veranda;  hours  on  the  lawn  beneath  the  ce- 
dars, or  in  the  heavily-wooded  park  that  surrounded  the 
house,  and  hours  down  on  the  beach  by  the  sea.  But  these 
periods  of  diversion  would  be  like  drops  of  rain  in  an 
ocean  of  labor.  They  held  no  place  in  the  days,  weeks 
and  months  that  stretched  before  him  in  one  long  vista  of 
constant  exertion.  Every  to-morrow  would  spell  but  one 
word  for  him,  and  spell  it  in  capital  letters:  WORK!  He 
spoke  the  word  aloud:  "Work!"  Work  with  all  the  con- 
centrated effort  of  his  mind,  with  all  the  inspiration  of  his 
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soul  and  with  all  the  fatigue-defying  power  of  his  body! 
That  was  the  road  to  success — and  the  only  road ! 

With  the  vehemence  of  his  thoughts  came  an  impera- 
tive desire  for  physical  expression. 

He  arose  quickly,  and,  crossing  the  room,  stood  facing 
the  huge  block  of  marble — the  inanimate  thing  from  which 
he  was  to  carve  out  such  a  deceptive  image  of  flesh  and 
blood  likeness  as  the  world  had  never  dreamed  could  be 
formed  by  mortal  hands!  As  he  stood  there  before  that 
visible  and  tangible  evidence  of  his  great  purpose,  it 
seemed  to  his  artist's  soul  that  he  could  hear  the  life- 
like figure  that  was  imprisoned  in  the  marble,  calling  to 
him,  pleading  with  him  to  free  her — to  chisel  her  out  of 
her  rocky  bondage.  She  seemed  to  be  crying  to  him  for 
her  heritage — the  light  of  day!  And  it  was  he,  alone, 
who  had  the  power  of  releasing  her.  A  glow  of  exulta- 
tion filled  him  as  he  realized  this.  Of  all  men  in  the  world, 
he,  alone,  held  the  key  to  her  prison.  The  key  was  his 
God-given  talent,  and  he,  alone,  knew  how  to  use  it  to 
unlock  the  thousand  doors  that  held  Truth  Unadorned  a 
captive.  He,  alone 

Standing  there,  engrossed  in  his  thoughts,  Homer  did 
not  hear  the  soft  turning  of  the  knob  in  the  door  at  the 
end  of  the  room.  He  failed  to  observe  the  quick  move- 
ment of  the  curtains.  He  wasn't  even  aware  when  Truth 
entered  the  studio,  paused  near  the  door  and  stood  gazing 
at  him  uncertainly — Truth  Unadorned! 
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THEN,    as   though   moved    by    some    preternatural 
agency,  the  boy  turned. 
And  if  you — you  who  read — think  Homer  Wai- 
don  flushed,  or  batted  an  eyelash — you  are  wrong!    Nei- 
ther Homer  nor  Truth  were  evil-minded. 

But  how  many  men  could  have  faced  such  a  dazzling 
figure  of  virginity  without  embarrassment  or  evil 
thoughts?  With  all  their  cant;  with  all  their  polished 
manners;  with  all  their  claim  to  culture,  religion,  educa- 
tion and  everything  that  should  set  them  above  beasts — • 
yet,  because  of  their  mental  rottenness  and  depravity, 
how  many  fine  male  human  birds  could  have  looked  upon 
Truth  Unadorned  without  experiencing  either  self-con- 
scious confusion  or  vile  impulses?  How  many  would 
have  been  instantly  possessed  of  sensual  emotions?  How 
many  would  have  stammered  and  fled  in  their  embarrass- 
ment? 

Yet,  Homer  Waldon  was  affected  by  neither  embar- 
rassment nor  vile  emotions.  True,  he  saw  a  nude  woman ; 
but  he  also  a  symbol — the  message  he  was  to  deliver  to 
the  world!  He  saw  a  naked  woman;  but,  because  his 
mind  was  free  from  sensualistic  corruption — he  was  not 
ashamed ! 
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For  a  space  they  stood  quite  still,  the  girl  waiting,  the 
sculptor  studying  her,  as  Powers  must  have  studied  the 
living  model  that  enabled  him  to  execute  his  marvelous 
Greek  Slave. 

Unconsciously,  Homer  folded  his  arms.  His  face  was 
colorless;  his  lips  set  in  a  straight  line.  His  eyes,  nar- 
rowed to  gleaming  slits,  studied  the  girl  minutely. 

During  that  full  minute  of  absolute  silence  in  the  room, 
Truth  made  a  slight  movement  occasionally — once,  brush- 
ing back  a  strand  of  hair  that  had  fallen  before  her  eyes, 
and,  again,  shifting  her  position  from  one  small  foot  to 
the  other.  Her  manner  was  interrogatory;  a  little  anxious, 
perhaps,  but  neither  embarrassed  nor  self-conscious. 

And  while  she  waited,  Homer  was  deliberately  crystal- 
izing  in  his  mind's  eye  the  exquisite  tint  of  her  flesh;  the 
perfect  lines  of  her  limbs;  the  hinted  suppleness  of  her 
muscles;  her  delicate  ankles;  the  loveliness  of  her  breasts, 
neck  and  shoulders,  and  her  long  golden  hair  reaching  be- 
low her  knees,  one  strand  of  which  lay  in  front  across  her 
left  breast.  In  every  slight  change  of  her  position,  the 
artist  saw  a  pose ;  in  every  look  of  her  great  brown  eyes, 
he  caught  the  picture.  Of  all  the  models  he  had  studied, 
not  by  any  stretch  of  his  imagination,  could  he  compare 
one  with  this  living,  breathing  symbol  of  natural  and  un- 
conscious innocence. 

When,  at  last,  he  spoke,  it  was  to  utter  a  vehement  ex- 
clamation. 

"God,  what  a  model!"  he  ejaculated,  and  could  hardly 
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credit  the  sound  of  his  own  voice. 

The  spell  was  broken. 

Truth's  face  brightened  instantly. 

"Oh,  Homer "  she  began.  But  the  words  died  on 

her  lips. 

From  the  moment  he  had  spoken  the  boy  had  felt  the 
need  of  immediate  action.  It  surged  through  him  now, 
spurring  him  on — that  inexplicable  call  to  work! 

With  a  peremptory  gesture,  he  pointed  to  a  stand  near 
the  wet-clay  model. 

"Don't  talk,  Truth,"  he  said,  almost  sternly.  "Step  up 
on  that  platform — quick!" 

The  girl  complied,  and  he  began  to  arrange  her  in  the 
desired  posture.  Still  under  the  influence  of  the  powerful 
impetus  that  had  seized  him,  he  worked  rapidly,  his  hands 
touching  her  soft  limbs  here  and  there,  adjusting  them  to 
the  right  positions.  Now  and  then,  he  would  step  back 
quickly  to  study  the  effect  of  the  pose.  Again  and  again 
he  went  through  this  proceeding,  until,  at  last,  backing 
off  to  observe  the  result  of  his  efforts,  he  cried  out :  "Hold 
that!  Hold  that,  Truth !  Don't  move  a  muscle !" 

Homer  was  enthusiastic  now.  The  matchless  beauty 
of  the  girl's  physique  and  the  magnificent  thesis  of  the 
statue  he  intended  to  execute,  inspired  him,  causing  his 
pulses  to  race  with  a  growing  excitement.  He  felt  his 
fingers  itching  to  begin  actual  work  on  the  preliminary 
model. 

He  almost  ran  to  the  shelf  beneath  the  large  mirror, 
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seized  two  American  Beauties  from  the  cluster  in  the 
Venetian  vase,  and,  hurrying  back  to  Truth,  placed  them, 
stems  upwards,  in  her  hand. 

"Don't  move,"  he  cautioned.    "Just  close  your  fingers." 

Rolling  the  clay  dummy  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room,  the  boy  picked  up  his  wooden  tools,  paused  and 
studied  the  living  model  long  and  minutely;  then,  turn- 
ing, began  moulding  the  wet  clay. 

Impelled  by  what  force,  stirred  by  what  instinct,  it  is 
impossible  to  say;  Homer  worked  with  an  almost  feverish 
rapidity,  and  only  stopped  at  long  intervals  to  study  the 
original  model.  And  in  those  intervals,  he  would  run  his 
fingers  through  his  long  hair  and  stare  at  Truth,  uncon- 
scious of  his  own  being;  not  caring  whether  the  girl  be- 
fore him  was  a  human  being  of  flesh  and  blood,  or  a  thing 
of  painted  marble.  The  room,  himself,  Truth's  person- 
ality— everything  dissolved  and  vanished,  save  that  ex- 
quisite figure  at  which  he  gazed  and  gazed  until  it  was 
stamped  once  more  on  the  impressionable  film  of  his  art- 
ist's mind. 

Truth  stood  with  her  right  leg  advanced,  her  left  slightly 
bent  and  resting  behind  the  other.  The  arrangement  of 
her  long  hair  differed  but  little  from  the  manner  in  which 
it  had  hung  when  she  had  entered  the  studio — one  strand 
lay  in  front,  across  her  left  breast,  the  balance  flowing 
down  her  back — a  glorious  mass  of  scintillating  gold — to 
within  a  foot  of  the  platform.  Her  head  was  thrown  up ; 
both  arms  extended  upwards,  the  right  bent  down  toward 
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her  face,  the  hand  holding  two  magnificent  American 
Beauties.  Her  eyes  looked  not  at  the  flowers,  but  past 
them  and  upwards.  The  attitude  was  suggestive  of  con- 
templative delight.  But,  considering  the  manner  in  which 
the  flowers  were  held,  and  as  they  were  not  the  objects  of 
her  direct  gaze,  it  would  not  have  been  interpreted  that 
they  were  the  sole  cause  of  her  interest.  It  was  made 
manifest  that  her  admiration  was  divided  equally  between 
the  roses  and  something  else — probably  the  crimson  glow 
of  an  approaching  dawn — meant  to  be  supplied  by  the  im- 
agination of  the  observer.  The  idea  was  emblematical : 
the  beautiful  girl  and  the  beautiful  roses;  both  as  Nature 
made  them,  and  both  absolutely  unconscious  of  their  un- 
adorned loveliness — Truth  Unadorned! 

An  hour  later,  they  went  out  on  the  vine-covered  ve- 
randa facing  the  sea.  It  was  Truth  who  had  suggested 
their  spending  a  few  minutes  in  the  fresh  air  before  re- 
tiring for  the  night. 

"It's  not  very  late "  she  had  pleaded,  when  she  had 

returned  from  her  rooms,  dressed  in  a  dainty  lavender 
empire,  "and  this  is  our  first  night,"  she  added,  winningly. 

Homer  had  complied  with  some  reluctance,  but  the  mo- 
ment he  stepped  out  on  the  gallery,  he  was  glad  she  had 
made  the  suggestion.  The  increased  roaring  of  the  surf 
burst  upon  his  ears  with  a  sense  of  refreshing  pleasure, 
and  the  stiff  salt-breeze,  bringing  with  it  a  subtle  scent  of 
honeysuckle,  filling  his  nostrils,  caused  him  to  experience 
a  sharp  reaction;  a  soothing  sense  of  "sweet  rest"  that  he 
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would  not  have  thought  himself  capable  of  a  half-hour 
before.  With  a  feeling  of  contentment  and  relaxation,  he 
stretched  himself  full  length  in  the  large  hammock  and 
drew  the  girl  down  beside  him.  The  diversion  was  just 
what  he  needed  most  to  take  his  mind  off  his  work  and 
insure  a  good  night's  sleep. 

As  he  lay  there  with  Truth  so  close  to  him,  for  the  first 
time  since  their  walk  across  the  hills  from  Sunset  he  be- 
came conscious  of  her  physical  nearness,  and  an  inordi- 
nate thrill  ran  through  him — a  pleasing,  restful  elation 
that  made  him  quite  willing  to  set  aside,  for  the  moment, 
all  sterner  thoughts.  It  affected  him  like  a  draught  of 
strong  wine — but  it  was  wine  that  held  no  dregs  of  sen- 
suality in  its  pure,  golden  depths.  Completely  dispos- 
sessed of  the  spell  that  had  gripped  him  so  fiercely  in  the 
studio,  he  put  one  arm  about  the  girl  and  drew  her  head 
over  on  his  shoulder. 

Truth  lay  there  quite  contented,  and  neither  spoke  for 
awhile,  as  though  both  deemed  conversation  superfluous. 

As  the  boy  looked  down  at  the  girl,  the  moonlight,  fil- 
tering through  the  vine  leaves,  played  on  her  pale  face 
and  golden  hair,  making  her  eyes  seem  like  two  wells  of 
mysterious  darkness.  What  an  odd  child  she  was! — he 
thought.  How  perfectly  she  seemed  to  fit  in  with  the 
night,  the  scent  of  honeysuckle,  the  ceaseless  rumbling 
of  the  sea — the  sea  that  she  loved!  And,  as  though  in  re- 
sponse to  his  thoughts,  he  heard  her  whisper : 

"Homer,  do  you  hear  the  sea?" 
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"Yes."    His  reply  was  scarcely  audible. 

"I  love  that  sound,"  she  went  on,  softly.  "I've  always 
loved  it.  Mountains  don't  affect  me  like  the  sea — they 
don't  seem  alive — they  don't  talk  to  me.  Oh !  I  can't  ex- 
plain the  feeling.  Sometimes  the  ocean  seems  to  draw  me 
as — as  a  child  is  drawn  to  its  mother.  I  suppose  it's  be- 
cause I  lived  in  the  heart  of  it  before  I  knew  what  the 
world  was  like.  Isn't  it  strange,  Homer,  that  I  can't  re- 
member my  father  and  mother? — only  the  sea!  That 
must  be  why  I  love  it  so.  That  dull,  booming  sound  is  the 
sweetest  music  I  ever  heard.  It  seems  to  call  me,  and  I've 
always  had  a  feeling  that  I  am  part  of  it.  When  I  die,  I 
want  you  to  bury  me  where  I  can  hear  that  dear  old  song — 
and  sleep — and  dream." 

Her  voice  died  away  and  they  were  silent  again. 

Homer  felt  himself  incapable  of  replying.  He  scarcely 
acknowledged  to  himself  the  strange  feeling  that  affected 
him; — he  had  been  sensible  of  it  once  or  twice  before  in 
Truth's  presence — an  odd  presentiment  that  the  girl  was 
more  than  human.  She  seemed  so  different  from  anyone 
he  had  ever  known — so  estranged  from  worldly  super- 
ficialities. She  seemed 

Again  her  voice  broke  in  upon  his  train  of  thoughts. 
But  this  time  Truth  spoke  aloud  and  impulsively : 

"Homer,  what  do  you  want  me  to  cook  for  breakfast  in 
the  morning?" 

The  abrupt  transition  from  sentiment  to  reality  startled 
him  for  a  moment.  Then  he  laughed  involuntarily. 
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"What  a  complex  little  being  you  are!"  he  exclaimed. 

"Well,  we  have  to  eat, 'don't  we?"  she  retaliated, 
sweetly. 

"Yes,  we  have  to  eat,"  he  agreed.  "Well,  in  the  kitchen 
closet  there  are  three  big  hams,  two  bottles  of  milk,  two 
buckets  of  coffee,  three  dozen  eggs,  six  loaves  of  bread, 
plenty  of  salt  and  sugar,  and  six  boxes  of  breakfast 
±ood — and  to-morrow  the  butcher-man,  the  milk-man,  the 
vegetable-man  and  the  tin-can-grocery-man  will  all  pay 
us  a  formal  call  and  you  can  order  what  you  want.  But 
v/hat's  the  matter  now?" 

The  last  words  were  spoken  in  a  surprised  ejaculation. 
The  girl  had  risen  quickly  and  was  sitting  up  in  the  ham- 
mock, one  hand  raised  to  her  breast.  The  attitude  sug- 
gested some  deep  emotion.  Her  face  was  turned  toward 
him,  but  in  the  uncertain  light,  Homer  was  unable  to  read 
its  expression.  He  heard  a  faint  sigh  escape  her.  His 
thoughts  began  to  race. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked  uneasily. 

"Oh,  Homer!"  the  exclamation  was  pathetic. 

"What  is  it?"  he  reiterated,  now  thoroughly  aroused 
by  that  most  alarming  of  all  feelings — dread  of  the  un- 
known. 

"I "  she  hesitated,  then  finished,  abruptly,  "I  don't 

eat  meat." 

It  took  a  few  seconds  for  the  full  import  of  her  words 
to  dawn  upon  him.  Then,  involuntarily,  he  raised  him- 
self on  one  elbow.  A  sense  of  mingled  relief  and  aston- 
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ishment  counteracted  his  strong  desire  to  laugh. 

"You — you  don't  eat  meat?"    His  tone  was  incredulous. 

Truth  did  not  answer  at  once.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
she  was  waiting  for  courage  to  go  on.  He  couldn't  read 
the  expression  in  her  eyes,  yet  he  felt,  intuitively,  their 
gaze  fixed  upon  him,  and  he  felt,  too,  that  something  was 
coming;  something  unusual — that  he  was  about  to  be  in- 
troduced to  a  new  phase  of  the  girl's  strange  nature.  Act- 
ing upon  an  impulse  he  was  unable  to  define,  he  resumed 
his  former  position  among  the  pillows  and  waited  for  her 
to  explain.  The  time  seemed  immeasurably  long;  but  at 
last  he  felt  her  stir. 

Very  quietly,  she  took  his  hand,  and,  holding  it  between 
her  own,  looked  away  toward  the  sea. 

"You  will  think  me  strange,"  her  voice  came  to  him 
softly.  "You  will  think  me  silly,  perhaps.  I  know  you 
won't  understand — at  once.  I  may  seem  like  a  child,  some- 
times; but  there  is  another  side  of  me — a  side  that  suf- 
fers for  all  the  thoughtless  inhumanity  in  the  world. 
Homer,  did  you  ever  hear  your  mother  say  that  mommy 
was  a  vegetarian?"  She  stroked  his  hand  caressingly  as 
she  put  the  question. 

Harking  back  to  by-gone  hours  spent  with  his  mother, 
Homer  recalled  that  she  had  often  spoken  of  Sarah  Bel- 
mont  as  being  eccentric.  Then,  the  memory  of  one  par- 
ticular afternoon  flashed  into  his  mind.  His  mother  had 
just  returned  from  a  day  out,  he  remembered,  and  had  en- 
tered his  room.  He  recollected  her  exact  words : 
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"I  had  a  lovely  time,"  she  had  said,  drawing  off  her 
gloves.  "But  I  always  lose  some  of  my  self-respect  when 
I  spend  a  day  with  Sarah.  She  is  a  vegetarian,  and  do 
you  know,  Homer,  I  sometimes  feel  that  she  is  in  the 
right." 

He  turned  to  the  girl. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  impulsively.  "Yes,  I  remember,  she 
spoke  of  it  once." 

Truth  went  on  in  the  same  low  voice : 

"Don't  you  think  it  strange  that  even  before  I  knew 
mommy,  I  had  never  tasted  meat  of  any  kind,  and  then 
for  her  to  have  been  a  vegetarian,  too  ?  Somthing — some- 
thing told  me  it  was  wrong.  I  believe  my  mother  and 
father  must  have  been  vegetarians,  because  I've  always 
believed  it  is  wrong  to  eat  meat.  I " 

"But,  my  dear  girl,  surely "  he  broke  in,  and  then, 

ended  in  a  muffled  laugh  as  her  small  hand  covered  his 
lips. 

"Don't,  Homer,"  she  pleaded.  "Don  interrupt,  and 
don't  laugh.  It's  not  a  laughing  matter.  Oh!  you  don't 

understand!"  she  finished  with  passionate  despair,  " 

you  don't  understand!" 

Her  earnestness  sobered  him. 

She  withdrew  her  hand  and  looked  away  again. 

He  felt  her  fingers  tremble  in  his  own  and  saw  her 
breast  rise  and  fall,  as  though  from  some  poignant  dis- 
tress. With  a  swift  sense  of  shame,  he  realized  the 
deepness  of  the  emotion  that  was  affecting  her.  He  felt 
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himself  overcome  by  remorse  at  his  own  lack  of  sympathy. 

"Truth !"  he  exclaimed,  pressing  the  cold  little  hand  that 
lay  in  his  own.  "Forgive  me,  dear.  I — I  didn't  under- 
stand." 

"I  want  you  to  understand!"  she  insisted  in  a  voice  that 
hinted  of  determination  struggling  with  tears.  "Oh, 
Homer!  it's  all  a  terrible  mistake! — a  terrible  tragedy! 
God  never  intended  for  us  to  live  upon  the  flesh  of  help- 
less animals.  He  never  meant  for  us  to  exist  by  taking 
life.  Irrational  beings  have  as  much  right  to  live  as  we.  I 
feel  it  here — "  she  put  up  her  hands  to  her  breast — "some- 
thing stronger  than  myself  tells  me  that  it  is  wrong — a 
dreadful  crime.  Doesn't  the  Bible  say,  'Thou  shalt  not 
kill'?  Aren't  the  lives  of  all  those  animals  just  as  precious 
to  them  as  ours  are  to  us  ?  Don't  they  cry  out  piteously 
when  they  are  put  to  death  ?  Oh !  the  world  is  mean  and 
heartless.  With  all  its  claims  to  civilization,  it  is  cruel — 
cruel !  Why  must  man  take  life  ?  Why  must  he  use  his 
higher  intellect  to  house  and  fatten  poor  dumb  creatures, 
just  to  kill  and  eat  them?  Think  of  the  millions  of  little 
lives  that  are  sacrificed  in  one  day  to  satisfy  the  bloody 
appetites  of  human  beings.  Whenever  I  see  a  person 
eating  meat — oh!  it's  repulsive  to  me!  I  think  of  a  sav- 
age brute  tearing  its  prey  to  pieces.  Beasts  aren't  given 
the  divine  knowledge  to  know  that  it  is  wrong — it  comes 
natural  with  them.  But  when  human  beings  do  it,  they 
place  themseslves  below  the  level  of  animals,  because  God 
gave  them  a  conscience,  and  He  meant  for  them  to  use 
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that  conscience.  Families  who  patronize  the  meat-mar- 
kets, and  who  have  steak  or  chicken  or  turkey  or  any  kind 
of  animal  flesh  daily  on  their  tables,  are  parties  in  the  ter- 
rible sin  of  taking  life.  If  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  it 
would  be  different;  but  it's  not!  !  People  like  to  believe 
it's  right  and  natural — some  really  do;  but  there  are  others 
who  know  better;  who  feel  just  as  I  do  about  it,  but  who 
fail  to  practice  what,  deep  down  in  their  hearts,  they  know 
to  be  right.  They  won't  look  the  truth  in  the  face — they 
shirk  their  duty.  Why,  I  never  ate  a  piece  of  meat  in  my 
life,  and  I  wouldn't  do  it  now  for  anything  on  earth.  I 
never  use  anything  that  the  making  of  which  has  necessi- 
tated the  taking  of  life.  I  always  buy  rubber-soled  can- 
vas shoes,  and  I  wouldn't  accept  a  leather-bound  book  as 
a  gift.  I  don't  want  to  seem  self-righteous,  Homer — I'm 
simply  stating  what  is  true.  Hasn't  God  given  us  plenty 
to  eat  and  wear  without  the  need  of  killing  other  crea- 
tures ?  He  has ! — no  one  can  deny  that !  That's  why  the 
custom  is  barbarous  and  wicked.  It's  a  cold-blooded,  de- 
liberate sin!  Animals  enjoy  life  as  much  as  we  do,  and 
they  weren't  put  here  for  us  to  kill  and  devour,  any 
more  than  we  were  put  here  to  kill  and  devour  each  other. 
God  gave  us  the  cows  to  supply  us  with  milk,  the  chickens 
to  lay  eggs  for  us  and  the  horses  to  work  for  us.  He  gave 
us  vegetables  and  fruits  and  nuts  to  eat.  He  made  the 
birds  to  sing  and  fly,  the  fish  to  swim,  the  pigs  to  grunt, 
and  the  frogs  to  hop  about — not  to  be  killed  and  eaten  by 
human  beings.  Oh,  Homer,  mommy  had  an  old  cow  and 
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she  had  the  softest  brown  eyes  you  ever  saw.  When  1 
was  little,  I  used  to  ride  around  the  lot  on  her,  and  then, 
when  I  would  get  off,  she  would  try  and  put  her  nose  in 
my  apron  pocket,  because  I  would  always  give  her  a  lump 
of  salt  after  she  had  taken  me  for  a  ride,  and  she  got  so 
that  she  expected  it.  Her  name  was  Nellie,  and  she  was 
the  sweetest  old  thing.  The  expression  in  her  eyes  was 
almost  human.  Now,  just  think  of  somebody  cutting  up 
poor  old  Nellie  and  making  beefsteaks  out  of  her! 
Wouldn't  that  be  a  shame!  Well,  it's  just  as  wrong  to 
kill  chickens  and  pigs  and  ducks.  Nobody  would  think 
of  wringing  babies'  necks,  or  slitting  their  throats  and 
making  sausages  out  of  them,  and  yet,  haven't  little  dumb 
creatures  got  hearts  just  the  same  as  babies,  and  don't 
they  dread  giving  up  their  lives  just  as  much  as  human 
beings  ?  Oh !  of  all  the  vile,  contemptible  things  that  walk 
the  earth,  none  are  more  vile  and  contemptible  than  the 
man  who  hunts  with  a  gun — who  thinks  it  fun  to  destroy 
life  in  cold  blood.  What  a  coward  he  is! — using  his 
superior  intellect;  his  terrible  powder  and  bullets  against 
the  ignorance  of  his  poor  victims.  Yet  he  looks  upon  it 
only  as  a  pastime,  and  calls  it  'sport.'  Oh,  is  it  'sport'  to 
kill  the  little  birds  that  love  to  fly  in  the  air  and  sing? 
Is  it  'sport'  to  hunt  down  and  slaughter  quail  and  rabbits 
and  deer  ?  Oh,  Homer  it's  wrong ! — it's  all  wrong !  There 
will  come  a  day  of  reckoning  and  people  will  have  to  suf- 
fer as  they  have  made  dumb,  irrational  beings  suffer  here 
on  earth.  Oh,  it  is  wicked  to  take  life.  I  know  it  as  well 
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as  I  know  that  there  is  a  hereafter  and  a  God.  My  heart 
tells  me  it  is  cruel — cruel.  I've  always  known  it.  I've 
heard  it  in  the  sound  of  the  ocean,  in  the  whisper  of  the 
wind ;  Fye  seen  it  in  the  beauty  of  Nature,  and  in  the  eyes 
of  little  dumb  creatures.  I  feel  it  here." 

She  paused,  her  hands  held  to  her  breast  again. 

As  the  boy  gazed  at  her,  strange  thoughts  crowding  his 
brain,  the  moon  suddenly  came  out  from  behind  a  cloud, 
and,  shining  through  the  wide  door  in  the  lattice-work, 
shed  a  brilliant  radiance  on  the  girl's  sweet,  upturned 
face,  pale  beneath  the  halo  of  her  golden  hair.  The  effect 
startled  him  with  a  sense  of  the  unreal.  He  had  an  odd 
sensation  that  he  was  gazing  at  some  lovely  vision  in  a 
dream.  He  was  moved  as  never  before  in  his  life.  What 
if  she  were,  indeed,  some  divine  messenger  sent  down 
to  mitigate  the  souls  of  the  defiled  ?  He  noticed  that  her 
face  was  paler  than  usual,  and  her  lips  were  parted,  as 
though  she  might  be  listening  to  some  far-away  voice, 
the  sound  of  which,  to  him,  was  as  the  sound  of  the  sea. 
As  he  studied  her,  a  feeling  almost  akin  to  worship  over- 
whelmed him.  Her  fragile,  etherial  loveliness  made  her 
seem  like  a  creature  less  of  earth  than  of  Heaven.  What- 
ever doubts  he  may  have  felt  as  to  the  ethical  value  of 
her  belief  were  now  swept  aside.  For  the  first  time,  he 
realized  the  greatness — the  divine  majesty  of  his  love 
for  the  girl.  It  surged  through  him,  annihilating  every 
other  feeling.  Involuntarily  ,  he  spoke  her  name:  "Truth!" 

She  turned  her  head,  and  in  the  strong  light  from  the 
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full  moon,  he  could  see  the  color  and  the  vitality  rush 
back  into  her  face. 

"Homer,"  she  said,  softly,  "I  love  you — but  my  heart 
bleeds  for  the  world.  I  know  that  you — that  a  great 
many  people  commit  this  terrible  sin  without  thinking 
about  what  they  are  doing.  But  oh!  can't  you  see  that 
there  is  only  one  thing  in  all  the  universe  that  counts,  and 
that  one  thing  is  Love?  'God  is  Love.'  Don't  you  un- 
derstand— now?"  Her  tone  was  appealing,  apprehensive. 

With  an  impulsive  movement,  the  boy  took  one  of  her 
hands  and  raised  it  to  his  lips. 

"Yes,"  he  said  hoarsely.    "Yes,  dear,  I  understand." 

Almost  before  he  had  finished  speaking,  her  slender 
arms  were  about  his  neck  and  her  face  close  to  his,  radiant 
and  happy.  She  was  a  child  again  now. 

"Oh,  Homer!"  she  cried.  "And  you  will  do  this  great 
favor  for  me, — and  for  God — won't  you?" 

His  answer  was  forestalled  by  a  scratching  sound  that 
came  from  the  hall. 

Both  started  and  both  sat  up,  listening  intently. 

Then  Homer  laughed — a  laugh  of  pure  boyish  fun,  as 
a  short,  stuffy  little  bull  pup  waddled  out  on  the  porch 
and  up  to  them.  Cocking  his  head  on  one  side,  he  gazed 
up  at  them  with  an  odd,  puzzled  look  in  his  round  eyes. 

"Well!"  exclaimed  the  girl.  "Where  did  he  come 
from?" 

"I  knew  what  it  was  all  the  time,"  Homer  confessed. 
"He  must  have  got  out  of  his  house,  somehow.  That's 
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my  French  bull  that  I  bought  in  New  Haven,"  he  went 
on,  proudly.  "He's  a  thoroughbred,  too.  See  that  crook 
in  his  tail?  See  how  straight  his  ears  stand  up? — and 
the  breadth  of  his  chest?  His  grandfather  was  Zurick — 
won  two  ribbons  at  the  Waldorf  Fair  and  sold  to  the 
Vanderbilt  kennels  for  three  thousand  dollars." 

Truth  was  gazing  down  at  the  object  of  Homer's  eulogy 
in  rapt  admiration,  while  the  dog  seemed  to  be  returning 
the  compliment;  though,  in  his  canine  brain,  he  may  have 
been  trying  to  determine  whether  the  girl  would  prove 
his  enemy  or  his  friend. 

At  length  Truth  laughed. 

"Oh,  isn't  he  sweet!"  she  exclaimed.  "What  is  his 
name  ?" 

"Ginger." 

"Ginger?  What  a  funny  name.  And  what  a  funny 
expression!  Look,  Homer! — as  much  as  to  say: /Well, 
here  I  am!  Now  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  ' ' 

She  laughed  again,  and,  leaning  down,  lifted  the  little 
animal  to  her  lap.  "Well,  Ginger,  we'll  be  good  friends, 
won't  we? — Oh,  I  just  love  him!"  she  added,  tickling  the 
dog's  ribs  and  chucking  him  under  his  square  jaw. 

Ginger  reciprocated  by  wagging  his  stump  of  a  tail  and 
profusely  licking  her  hands. 

Homer  looked  on  in  silent  content. 

Neither  spoke  for  awhile ;  then,  suddenly,  from  the  hall, 
came  the  deep-toned  strokes  of  a  clock. 

The  boy  started  involuntarily;  then  listened,  counting: 
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"  —  four — five — six — seven— eight — nine — ten — eleven — 
twelve!  Good  Lord!"  With  the  ejaculation,  he  arose 
quickly,  thoughts  of  his  work  crowding  into  his  mind.  He 
felt  a  keen  sense  of  annoyance  at  his  digression.  This 
wouldn't  do  at  all! — he  told  himself.  He  was  neglecting 
his  "great  purpose."  Aloud  he  said : 

"We  mustn't  do  this  any  more."  His  tone  was  sharp 
and  stern.  "I've  got  to  have  rest  if  I'm  going  to  work 
eight  hours  a  day,"  he  fumed  on.  "I'll  never  accomplish 
anything  staying  up  so  late.  After  this,  we  must  turn  in 
at  nine  sharp.  Nobody  ever  gained  success " 

He  broke  off  abruptly,  startled  by  a  hand  clutching  his 
arm.  Truth  was  very  close  to  him  now,  her  face  upturned, 
and,  by  the  moonlight,  he  could  see  that  there  were  tears 
in  her  eyes. 

"Don't  scold  me — "  she  faltered.  "I — I  only  wanted  to 
enjoy  the  moonlight  and  the  sea — with  you.  We  won't 
do  it  any  more,"  she  finished  brokenly. 

Her  voice  and  manner  smote  him  with  a  poignant  force. 
She  seemed  like  a  child  pleading  to  be  forgiven  for  some 
untoward  misbehavior.  All  her  yielding  sweetness,  all  her 
submissiveness,  all  her  lonely  girlhood,  cried  out  to  him. 
She  seemed  so  fragile,  so  repentant,  standing  there,  with 
one  small  hand  grasping  his  coat-sleeve.  For  the  second 
time  that  night,  a  feeling  of  shame  and  remorse  filled  him. 

He  put  one  arm  protectingly  about  her  waist  and  the 
other  round  her  shoulders,  and  drew  her  toward  him,  un- 
til he  could  feel  her  warm  breath  against  his  cheeks.  Then 
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their  lips  met. 

For  a  long  time  they  stood  thus,  while  the  moon  threw 
her  silvery  smile  upon  them,  the  wind  sang  in  the  near 
cedars,  the  ocean  boomed  and  even  Ginger  looked  on  ap- 
provingly. 

At  last  Homer  spoke : 

"Am  I  forgiven?"  he  asked  softly. 

"There  is  nothing  to  forgive,"  he  heard  her  answer. 

Then,  with  a  quick  movement,  Truth  freed  herself,  and 
laughed  up  at  him.  "Oh,  Homer!  I'm  going  to  cook  an 
omelet  for  you  in  the  morning,  and  we'll  have  milk-toast 
and  fried  potatoes — won't  that  be  fine?" 

"Yes."  His  tone  was  reluctant.  "That's  all  right  for 
breakfast — but  what  about  dinner  and  supper?  Good 
Lord !  How  in  the  world  can  we  live  without  meat!" 

Truth  laughed  again,  and,  catching  the  fever  of  her 
mood,  he  laughed  too. 

Then  she  suddenly  became  very  serious. 

"I'm  going  to  send  those  hams  back  again  in  the 
morning,"  she  declared  vehemently.  "Why,  Homer,  there 
are  bushels  of  things  we  can  eat  besides  meat.  Just  think  t 
cabbage  and  lettuce  and  milk  and  bread  and  onions  and 
potatoes  and  rice  and  beans  and  fruit  and  pan-cakes  and 
syrup  and  eggs — eggs! — fried  eggs,  boiled  eggs,  poached 
eggs  and  scrambled  eggs!  Don't  you  see?" 

"I  see!"  he  laughed.  "Well,  if  we  succumb  to  some 
vegetable  or  egg  disease,  it  will  be  your  fault — won't  it, 
Ginger?"  And,  still  laughing,  he  caught  up  the  dog  and 
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tucked  him  under  his  arm.  "Let's  go  out  and  put  this 
an-i-mule  up,"  he  added;  "then  we'll  turn  in." 

"Why  not  let  him  go  loose  ?"  remonstrated  the  girl. 

"We  couldnt  sleep  for  his  barking,"  he  explained.  "He 
sees  bugaboos  in  every  bush  and  shadow.  Besides,  I'm 
afraid  something  might  happen  to  the  little  rascal — he 
might  get  through  the  fence  and  wander  off." 

Ginger  sniffed  disgustedly,  as,  with  one  foot  in  Homer's 
coat-pocket  and  his  head  bobbing  up  and  down  uncom- 
fortably, he  saw  that  he  was  being  borne  back  to  his  pri- 
vate bungalow  in  the  rear  of  the  yard.  His  dog-brain 
began  to  excogitate  rapidly.  He  didn't  like  the  idea  of 
being  shut  up  all  night  long.  He  had  gotten  away  once — 
why  not  try  it  again?  He  decided  that  he  would. 

Consequently,  just  before  his  captors  reached  the 
dreaded  destination,  Ginger  gave  a  few  energetic  kicks, 
and,  turning  a  somersault  in  the  air,  landed,  with  some 
surprise,  on  his  head  in  the  soft  grass. 

Homer  made  a  dive  for  him,  but  the  dog  eluded  his 
hands,  circled  about  them  in  a  fit  of  glee,  and  then,  with 
joyous  yelps,  scampered  off  toward  the  front  of  the 
house. 

After  a  strenuous  chase — exciting  for  all  concerned — 
the  runaway  was  finally  cornered,  and  at  last,  with  a  groan 
of  genuine  despair,  Ginger  heard  the  door  of  his  abode 
slam  shut  and  the  padlock  click.  He  stood  quite  still  for 
a  space,  glowering  at  the  darkness  about  him,  and  listen- 
ing to  the  mirthful  laughs  of  his  tormentors  outside.  Then, 
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when  all  was  quiet,  with  another  snort  of  disgust,  he  lay 
down  and  closed  his  eyes. 

The  moon  was  scarcely  half  an  hour  higher  when 
Homer  and  Truth  were  sound  asleep  in  their  separate  bed- 
rooms, and  Ginger  was  peacefully  snoring  in  his  small 
dog-house. 

So,  they  passed  their  first  night  at  Sweetrest. 

But  never  again  did  they  stay  up  later  than  nine  o'clock. 
In  the  days  that  followed,  the  fierce  energy  that  had  pos- 
sessed Homer  on  that  first  night  in  the  studio  was  gradu- 
ally replaced  by  a  calmer,  steadier  determination.  He 
worked  unflaggingly  eight  hours  of  the  day,  and  Truth 
posed  for  him  exactly  half  that  time — two  hours  in  the 
morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon.  They  followed  a  regu- 
lar routine,  and  though  the  novelty  of  their  relations  soon 
became  less  a  novelty  and  was  accepted  more  as  a  matter- 
of-fact,  their  interest  in  their  separate  duties  and  in  each 
other  never  suffered  as  a  consequence.  Life  never  grew 
irksome.  There  were  always  the  hours  of  relaxation  and 
pleasure  to  look  forward  to,  and  when  these  came,  they 
enjoyed  them  the  more  because  of  the  feeling  that  they 
had  earned  them — actually  needed  them.  They  lived 
in  a  world  all  their  own,  and  were  perfectly  content. 

Imbued  as  he  was  with  enthusiasm  for  his  art,  and 
blinded  by  his  love  for  Truth,  it  had  not  occurred  to 
Homer  Waldon  that  if  they  were  discovered  the  conse- 
quences might  prove  grave  indeed.  And  for  this  same 
reason  it  had  slipped  his  consideration  that  in  living  to- 
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gather  under  the  same  roof — even  though  they  committed 
no  wrong — they  were  subjecting  themselves  to  actual  ar- 
rest on  a  specific  charge.  But,  under  the  circumstances, 
"ignorance  was  bliss,"  and  seldom,  if  ever,  did  Homer 
allow  himself  to  consider  the  possibility  of  an  exposure. 

Thus,  the  days  glided  by  peacefully ;  days  of  work  and 
pleasure — days  that  held  hours  of  "sweet  rest,"  as  Homer 
had  anticipated;  hours  down  on  the  beach  by  the  sea; 
hours  in  which  they  played  hide-and-go-seek  with  Gin- 
ger among  the  great  red-oaks  in  their  private  park; 
moonlight  hours  on  the  veranda,  and  hours,  too,  spent  in 
the  small  drawing-room,  when  Truth  would  play  the  ac- 
companiment and  they  would  sing  such  old  favorites  as 
"Annie  Laurie,"  "The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  "Juanita," 
and  "Ben  Bolt." 

Thus,  for  this  girl  of  love  and  light  and  for  this  boy  of 
high-flown  sentiments  and  towering  ambitions,  the  days 
passed  at  Sweetrest.  Days  glided  into  weeks,  and  weeks 
into  months ;  but  little  did  they  dream  that  every  rising 
sun  only  brought  them  nearer  to  an  hour  of  fearful  calam- 
ity. Little  did  they  dream  that  the  world,  like  a  hideous, 
foul-minded  monster,  satiated  with  its  own  filthy  sensual- 
ism, and  jealous  of  virtue,  only  waited,  eager  to  pounce 
upon  them — eager  to  interpret  but  one  meaning  in  their 
relations;  scorn  and  decry  them,  and  send  them  forth, 
like  a  new  Adam  and  Eve,  before  a  flaming  sword  wielded 
by  the  prince  of  earth  and  hell ! 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
A  TOAST. 

VISITORS  to  see  you,  sir." 
The  Reverend  Israel  Halliday  lifted  his  soul- 
ful eyes  from  the  tract  he  had  been  preparing  on 
"Modesty  as  Exemplified  by  Christ,"  to  turn  their  dreamy 
gaze  on  the  apologetic  countenance  of  his  single  man- 
servant. 

"Who  are  they?"    His  tone  was  slightly  irritable. 

"Mrs.  Belmont,  Mrs.  Frazier,  Miss  Belmont  and  Dr. 
Willoby." 

The  minister  adjusted  his  pince-nez  and  favored  the 
man  in  the  doorway  with  a  disapproving  frown. 

"Ask  them  in,  Simkins.  I  have  told  you  never  to  keep 
ladies  waiting.  Always  show  them  in  at  once." 

"I — I  forgot.  I'm  sorry,  sir."  And  the  man  disappeared 
through  the  door. 

A  moment  later,  Mr.  Halliday  arose  to  greet  his  callers. 

Mrs.  Belmont,  resplendent  in  old  rose  satin  and  rich 
embroidery,  was  the  first  to  enter  the  room,  followed 
closely  by  a  tall,  angular  woman,  also  gorgeously  attired. 
Then  came  Thalia,  in  a  dress  cut  expressly  to  reveal,  by 
her  every  movement,  the  lines  of  her  body;  while  last, 
and  likewise  least,  came  a  thin  little  womanish  man  who 
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had  all  the  appearance  of  a  walking  exclamation  point. 

"Welcome! — welcome  to  my  sanctuary!"  And  the  host 
chafed  his  hands  together  affably. 

Israel  Halliday  was  the  kind  of  clergyman  who  glories 
in  pink  teas  and  the  society  of  his  women  parishioners. 
He  prided  himself  upon  his  suave  manners,  smooth  tongue 
and  "stage  presence" — where  women  were  concerned.  So 
now,  "his  reverence"  felt  a  pleasant  sense  of  anticipation 
fill  him  as  his  lady  friends  entered — Dr.  Willoby,  of 
course,  didn't  count. 

"Dearie  me!"  gushed  Mrs.  Belmont,  "I  fear  we  are  in- 
truding. But  you  really  must  forgive  us  to-day.  We  have 
bearded  you  in  your  den  because  we  need  your  advice — 
and,  possibly,  your  help." 

The  clergyman  beamed. 

"I  protest!"  he  responded,  suavely.  "Your  intrusion  is 
timely.  I  assure  you,  I  was  just  beginning  to  feel  the 
need  of  a  little  relaxation.  Now  in  what  way  may  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  serving  you  good  people?" 

When  every  one  was  seated,  Mrs.  Belmont  glanced 
inquiringly  at  the  male  member  of  the  party,  and,  as 
all  eyes  were  turned  upon  him,  the  little  man  began  to 
fidget  uneasily. 

"I — er — we "  he  quavered.  "That  is — er — have 

you  heard  the  latest  news,  Mr.  Israel  ?" 

The  host  cleared  his  throat  impressively — a  proceeding 
he  had  a  habit  of  going  through  whenever  his  Christian 
name  was  mentioned. 
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"That  depends "  he  began. 

"Of  course  you  haven't,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Belmont, 
sweetly.  "Well,  first,  we  want  to  know  what  you  think 
about  it.  That  impossible,  plebeian  creature,  Mrs.  Stuart, 
has  taken  it  into  her  head  to  hold  a  sculpture  contest. 
Richard  saw  the  announcement  in  the  papers.  She  is  of- 
fering fifty  thousand  dollars  in  prizes  for  the  three  win- 
ning statues,  and  one  of  the  rules  of  the  contest,  it  seems, 
is  that  all  of  the  works  must  be  entirely  undraped — as  if 
any  sculptor  lived  nowadays  who  could  produce  a  Greek 
Slave  or  Venus  de  Milo!  Now  what  do  you  think  about 
that  as  a  Yankee's  scheme  for  self-notoriety?  That  wo- 
man beats  anything  I  ever  heard  of  in  my  life.  She  is — " 

"The  law  ought  to  take  such  people  in  hand!"  broke 
in  Mrs.  Frazier,  who  looked  quite  capable  of  taking  any- 
one in  hand  herself. 

Besides  being  a  charter-member  of  a  national  suffrage 
organization,  Mrs.  Alexander  Frazier  had  a  face  like  a 
lemon  and  eyes  like  gimlets..  She  was  in  the  habit  of 
getting  herself  heard  whenever  and  wherever  she  chose; 
so,  now,  having  purloined  the  floor,  she  proceeded  to  keep 
it  until  such  time  as  she  was  pleased  to  subside. 

"Nude  sculpture,"  the  lady  went  on  in  a  voice  that  re- 
sembled nothing  so  much  as  a  steam  calliope,  "nude  sculp- 
ture, especially  when  modern,  to  my  mind,  is  the  very 
embodiment  of  indecency,  and  to  promote  it  nowadays 
among  amateurs  is  to  encourage  vulgarity  and  tempt 
young  girls  to  pose  for  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  who 
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claims  to  be  a  sculptor.  I  think  D.  K.  Waldon  is  perfectly 
right  in  objecting  to  Homer's  piddling  away  his  time  with 
undraped  statues;  although  Mrs.  Waldon  seems  to  take 
a  different  view  of  the  matter.  I  hear  the  boy  has  left 
town,  and  I'm  glad  of  it,  for  this  contest  might  have  proven 
too  great  a  temptation  to  him.  Fifty  thousand  dollars 
could  be  put  to  a  much  better  use  than  stimulating  the  low- 
est instincts  of  human  nature.  I  think  the  affair  is  an 
abominable  disgrace  to  the  State,  and  ought  not  to  be 
tolerated.  I  call  it  an  outrage  to  the  refined  and  cul- 
tured class  of  citizens,  and,  to  explain  the  object  of  our 
visit,  Mr.  Halliday,  as  president  and  secretary  of  the 
Ladies'  Aid  and  Uplift  Society,  Mrs.  Belmbont  and  my- 
self are  determined  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  put 
a  stop  to  it.  Now  don't  you  think  we're  in  the  right?" 

The  young  clergyman  bowed  his  head  benignly.  "I  am 
entirely  of  your  opinion,  Mrs.  Frazier.  But  before  I  ex- 
press my  sentiments  further  upon  the  subject,  I  would  like 
to  know  if  we  are  all  of  the  same  mind.  Does  your  opin- 
ion coincide  with  ours,  Dr.  Willoby?" 

The  little  man,  who  was  seated  on  the  sofa  beside  Tha- 
lia and  had  been  eyeing  the  girl  surreptitiously,  gave  a 
sudden  start  at  the  sound  of  his  name. 

"Yes — er — oh,  yes,"  he  stammered,  "  Yes,  Mr.  Israel, 
I'm  always  with  the — er — ladies — always  with  the  dear 
ladies.  I  believe  sculpture  is  a  terrible " 

"And  you,  Miss  Belmont?"  cut  in  Mr.  Halliday,  dis- 
missing the  doctor  with  a  wave  of  his  hand.  "We  would 
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also  like  to  hear  your  stand  in  the  matter."  His  tone  and 
smile  seemed  to  convey  an  especial  regard  for  her  opin- 
ion. 

Thalia  uttered  a  little  embarrassed  laugh,  and  dropped 
her  lashes  in  a  fitting  pose  of  sweet  demureness. 

"Oh,  my  view  doesn't  count,"  she  said,  depreciatively. 
"But,  of  course,  you  may  put  me  down  as  against  it. 
Mother  never  allowed  me  to  visit  the  galleries  as  a  child, 
and  I've  never  wished  to  go  since  I  have  been  grown; 
but  from  what  I've  read  and  heard,  some  of  the  statues 
must  be  dreadfully — immodest." 

"True — quite  true,"  agreed  the  Reverend  Israel. 

And  assuming  a  judicial  face  and  commanding  pose,  he 
proceeded  to  deliver  a  phillippic  against  the  sum  of  all 
evil  since  the  dawn  of  creation. 

"It's  rather  a  strange  coincidence,  my  dear  friends," 
he  said,  in  his  most  impressive,  oratorical  voice,  "a  strange 
coincidence  indeed,  although,  as  Mrs.  Belmont  surmised, 
I  knew  nothing  of  this  contest  until  a  moment  ago;  but 
only  yesterday  I  finished  preparing  a  paper  upon  the 
curse  of  realism  in  modern  art.  I  intend  using  it  for  my 
sermon  next  Sunday,  and  I  trust  you  will  all  favor  me 
with  your  presence  at  church.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
gratifying  it  is  to  hear  you  expressing  my  views  so  en- 
thusiastically. I  expect  my  efforts  to  wake  the  people 
to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and,  eventually,  strike  a  telling 
blow  at  this  contest.  I  shall  speak  my  mind  plainly  upon 
a  custom  which  I  have  always  held  in  abhorrence — that 
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of  nudity  in  painting  and  sculpture.  Sculpture  and  ani- 
malism are  synonymous — or,  rather,  I  should  say,  sculp- 
ture is  a  relic  of  animalism.  Take  the  annals  of  history 
from  the  present  enlightened  era  back  to  the  'Dark  Ages' 
and  you  will  find  that  the  deplorable  crime  of  reproducing 
the  unadorned  human  female  form  in  various  kinds  of 
materials  can  be  systematically  traced  to  the  earliest 
stages  of  man's  barbarous  existence.  Idolatry  was  the 
mother  of  sculpture ;  superstition  was  the  mother  of  idola- 
try; ignorance  was  the  mother  of  superstition,  and  animal- 
ism was  the  mother  of  ignorance.  See  ?  Sculpture — ani- 
malism. The  will  of  the  satanical  fiend  accomplished !" 

Mr.  Halliday  paused  to  wipe  the  beads  of  perspiration 
from  his  intellectual  brow,  whilst  his  audience  nodded  and 
winked  at  one  another  with  evident  approval. 

Presently  the  speaker  cleared  his  throat,  and  turning  to 
Mrs.  Belmont,  said :  "I  believe  you  mentioned,  a  few  min- 
utes ago,  something  about  my  helping  you.  Now  if " 

"Pray,  don't  let  us  interrupt  your  discourse,  my  dear 
boy.  You  were  getting  along  beautifully.  It  must  be  so 
self-satisfying  to  have  such  a  wonderful  command  of  the 
English  language.  It's  really  as  good  as  going  to  hear 
some  great  lecturer.  Don't  you  think  so,  Mrs.  Frazier? 
Don't  you  think  he  is  a  wonder  ?" 

"Indeed,  he  is!"  shrieked  the  lady  addressed.  "He  is 
marvelous.  The  only  thing  I  hold  against  Israel  is  his 
opposition,  or  rather  his  indifference  to  the  cause.  Now  if 
I  could  manage  him  as  I  do  Dr.  Willoby,  here "  And 
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rolling  up  her  eyes,  Mrs.  Frazier  heaved  a  mock  sigh, 
much  to  the  amusement  of  all  save  the  doctor,  whose  em- 
barrassment was  pitiable. 

"How  ever  much,"  said  Mr.  Halliday,  when  the  mer- 
riment had  subsided,  "how  ever  much  I  may  wish  to  sec- 
ond the  sentiments  of  my  friends,  especially  my  parish- 
ioners, I  cannot  prevail  upon  myself  to  believe  in  the 
enfranchisement  of  women.  But  I  thought  that  question 
had  been  settled  in  California,  at  least?" 

"My  organization  is  national  in  scope!"  snapped  Mrs. 
Frazier. 

"Ah,  indeed!"  observed  the  clergyman. 

"Children,  children,"  admonished  Mrs.  Belmont,  half- 
humorously.  "For  Heaven's  sake!  let  us  not  become  an- 
tagonistic over  any  side  issues.  Remember,  we  are  united 
in  one  purpose,  at  any  rate,  and  that  is  to  nip  this  contest 
in  the  bud.  As  president  of  the  Ladies'  Aid  and  Uplift 
Society,  I  shall  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  members  to- 
morrow, so  we  can  begin  immediate  action.  And  now,  my 
dear  boy,  knowing  your  facility  and  power  of  expres- 
sion as  I  do,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  draft  a  petition  and 
send  it  to  my  husband's  offices  in  the  Flood  Building — 
try  and  get  it  there  before  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 
Richard  has  promised  to  have  two  dozen  copies  struck  off, 
and  my  plan  is  to  have  the  club  members  solicit  signa- 
tures from  all  the  prominent  business  men  in  the  city,  as 
well  as  the  clergy,  and  submit  the  petition  to  Mayor 
Rowlph.  Of  course,  after  we  are  through  soliciting  signa- 
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tures  they  can  all  be  cut  off  and  pasted  under  one  heading. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  scheme?" 

"Excellent,  Mrs.  Belmont.  I  might  suggest,  however, 
that  you  allow  me,  also,  to  participate  in  the  soliciting  of 
the  signatures.  Dr.  Willoby  would  doubtless  be  glad  to 
accompany  me,  and  together  we  have  quite  a  large  ac- 
quaintance among  the " 

"That's  a  capital  suggestion!"  cried  Mrs.  Frazier. 

"As  Mr.  Israel  says "  ventured  Dr.  Willoby.  But 

the  doctor's  voice  died  instantly. 

"A  capital  suggestion!"  reiterated  the  suffragette  in 
her  high  falsetto.  "And  why  not  let  a  committee  of 
ministers  present  the  petition  to  the  Mayor?  Don't  you 
think,  Mrs.  Belmont,  that  the  mere  fact  of  its  being  pre- 
sented by  the  representative  clergy  of  the  city  would  carry 
more  weight  with  Mr.  Rowlph  ?" 

"Why,  certainlly.  I  had  not  thought  of  that.  Would 

you ?"  And  Mrs.  Belmont  favored  the  minister  with 

a  beseeching  countenance. 

"I  should  be  delighted!"  responded  that  gentleman,  ris- 
ing, and  rubbing  his  long  thin  hands  together  compla- 
cently. "Now,  my  good  people,"  he  continued  as  he 
pressed  an  electric  push-button  near  the  door,  "allow 
me  to  order  some  refreshments,  and,  if  you  will  excuse 
me,  I  will  have  that  petition  ready  in  less  than  ten  min- 
utes. The  thing  is  practically  written.  I  have  only  to 
change  it  slightly  and  add  the  customary  form." 

"What  a  boy!"  laughed  Mrs.  Belmont.     "I  think  he 
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must  have  some  French  blood  in  him — he  seems  never  to 
be  without  wine  and  cake." 

"Wine  was  the  drink  of  the  gods,"  said  Thalia;  then, 
glancing  at  her  jeweled  wrist-watch,  she  exclaimed: 
"Heavens!  mother,  I  must  be  going — it's  after  three 
o'clock!" 

"Now  where  are  you  off  to?"  demanded  the  mother  re- 
proachfully. "It's  absolutely  impossible,"  she  added  to 
Mrs.  Frazier,  "impossible  for  me  to  keep  that  girl  under 
my  wing  longer  than  an  hour  at  a  time.  She  used  to  care 
more  for  my  company;  but  nowadays — ah,  me!  they  will 
grow  up.  Where  to,  you  minx?" 

"You  know  it's  my  tango  lesson,"  said  Thalia,  petu- 
lantly. "Every  Wednesday  afternoon  at  half-past  three." 

"This  is  very  disappointing,  Miss  Belmont,'"  declared 
the  host,  earnestly.  "Can't  you  postpone  it — just  once?" 

"Oh,  I  couldn't — really.  My  teacher  would  never  for- 
give me.  He's  so  popular,  you  know,  and  very  strict  about 
the  timing  of  his  classes." 

"I  wanted  you  to  try  some  of  the  fruit  cake  old  Mar- 
got  made  for  me,"  the  minister  protested.  "It  can't  be 
bought  at  the  baker's,  and  my  last  order  of  Tokay  isn't 
bad,  I  promise  you." 

Thalia  smiled  demurely. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said,  "for  I  do  love  fruit  cake ;  but  I've 
just  twenty  minutes  in  which  to  get  there.  Some  other 
time,  Mr.  Halliday." 

"Ah,  here's  Simkins,  now!"  cried  the  minister,  triumph- 
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antly,  as  the  servant  entered,  bearing  a  tray  filled  with 
refreshments. 

An  expression  of  surprise  came  from  every  one  in  the 
room. 

"Why,  how  did  he  know  what  you  wanted?"  laughed 
Thalia. 

"That's  a  family  secret,"  rejoined  the  clergyman,  as  he 
took  the  tray  from  the  man  and  quickly  dispensed  the 
refreshments  among  his  guests.  This  done,  he  held  his 
own  glass  aloft. 

"Here's  success  to  our  petition!"  he  cried  gaily. 

The  toast  was  echoed  and  drunk  by  all,  and,  a  moment 
later  Thalia  was  allowed  to  depart. 

"There's  a  girl  you  may  well  be  proud  of,  Mrs.  Bel- 
mont,"  said  the  minister,  grandiloquently,  after  the  door 
had  closed  upon  Thalia.  "Any  mother  would  be  proud 
of  such  a  daughter,"  he  added,  as  he  began  rummaging 
in  his  desk  for  the  forthcoming  petition. 

"A  fine  young  woman — and  so  beautiful,"  echoed  the 
doctor,  "so  very  beautiful." 

"And  so  frank,"  shrilled  Mrs.  Frazier,  "so  refreshingly 
free  from  all  worldly  deception." 

"Oh,  she's  a  dear,"  mumbled  Mrs.  Belmont,  whose 
mouth  happened  to  be  full  of  cake. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
THE  NOBLE  Six. 

THREE  DAYS  later,  a  half  dozen  solemn-looking 
clergymen  ascended  the  marble  steps  of  San 
Francisco's  administrative  building  and  entered 
one  of  the  elevators.  As  the  lift  shot  upward,  a  small, 
effeminate  member  of  the  party  said  in  a  quavering 
voice : 

"Hadn't  you  better  inquire  what  floor  we  want,  Mr.  Is- 
rael?" 

"True,  doctor,  quite  true,"  answered  a  tall,  calm-faced 
young  man,  who  was  ostensibly  the  leader  of  the  delega- 
tion. "I  had  not  thought  of  that."  And,  clearing  his 
throat  impressively,  he  was  about  to  address  himself  to 
the  colored  boy  when  the  elevator  came  to  an  abrupt  halt, 
thereby  dislodging  his  hat  and  his  breath  as  well. 

A  number  of  people  in  the  rear  of  the  ministerial  party 
began  pushing  their  way  out,  and  in  so  doing  pushed  the 
obliging  clergymen  out  too. 

"Groin'  up!"  some  one  yelled;  the  steel  door  slammed 
shut,  and,  a  moment  later,  the  six  divines  found  them- 
selves standing  in  a  long  corridor  with  numerous  little 
glass  signs  hanging  from  doorways  at  regular  intervals. 

The   calm-faced  young  man  turned  his   soulful   eyes 
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upon  these  placards  and  began  reading  their  various  in- 
scriptions aloud:  '"City  Engineer,'  'Chief  Clerk,'  'Street 
Commissioner.'  Now  I  wonder," — he  murmured — "I 
"I  wonder  what  floor  this  is !" 

"Did  not  the  mayor  tell  you  the  location  of  his  offices, 
Mr.  Halliday?"  inquired  a  kindly  looking  member  of  the 
party. 

"He  did,"  replied  the  young  man,  morosely,  "but  for 
the  life  of  me,  I  can't  remember  his  directions." 

"I  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Israel,"  piped  the  doctor,  "let  us 
all  get  back  in  the  elevator  and  ask  that  colored  boy.  I 
should  think  he  could  give  us  the  desired  information. 
See  here!" — and  the  little  man's  eyes  fairly  sparkled  as 
he  pointed  a  nervous  finger  at  the  electric  push-button — 
"that  must  be  for  stopping  the  elevator!"  he  cried  tri- 
umphantly. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Halliday,  his  dreamy  eyes  hav- 
ing apprised  the  button  at  the  end  of  the  doctor's  finger. 
"True,  quite  true,"  he  agreed.  "Press  it,  doctor;  by  all 
means,  press  it." 

At  this  juncture  an  office-boy  thrust  his  head  out  of  a 
door  a  short  distance  away,  and  seeing  the  group,  gave  a 
shrill  whistle,  and  then  bobbed  back  in  again. 

"What  was  that?"  exclaimed  two  or  three  of  the  di- 
vines in  unison. 

"Some  sort  of  signal,  I  presume,"  drawled  Mr.  Halliday. 

"Very  strange,"  observed  the  doctor,  "very  strange." 

Suddenly  a  loud  voice  came  from  the  room: 
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"Hey,  Sprouts!  beat  it  to  th'  door  an'  take  a  squint  at 
th'  angels.  Gee  whiz!  I  wonder  if  they're  gonna  hold  a 
campmeetin'  in  this  jint  t'day?" 

Hardly  had  the  voice  ceased  when  a  second  disheveled 
head  popped  into  view,  emitted  a  prolonged  "Whoop- 
pee!"  and  disappeared.  Then  the  door  banged  and  a  key 
turned  in  the  lock. 

Mr.  Halliday's  calm  face  flushed  a  rosy  hue. 

"This  is  outrageous !"  he  exclaimed,  and  strode  off  down 
the  corridor,  followed  by  two  of  the  more  intrepid  spirits 
of  his  delegation. 

As  the  remaining  three  hung  back,  undecided  whether 
to  join  their  chief  or  remain  where  they  were  and  await 
results,  the  elevator  door  suddenly  clanged  open  and 
they  found  themselves  confronted  by  the  glowering  coun- 
tenance of  the  colored  boy,  who  almost  swept  them  off 
their  feet  by  bellowing  vociferously: 

"Down!    Goin'  down!" 

"Yes — yes,"  sputtered  the  little  doctor,  and  not  know- 
ing exactly  what  he  was  doing,  got  in.  Owing  to  the  ex- 
citement and  uncertainty  of  the  moment,  his  two  compan- 
ions  followed  his  example,  and,  despite  hurrying  foot- 
steps and  Mr.  Halliday's  suave  behest,  "One  moment, 
there!",  the  steel  door  slammed  shut  and  the  lift  shot 
down  toward  terra  firma. 

"Well! — well!"  stammered  the  inow  sadly  confused 
Reverend  Israel. 

"What  do  you  say  to  our  walking  it?"  suggested  one  of 
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his  companions — a  thick-set,  moon-faced  man.  "There 
are  the  stairs,  I  see,  and  we  can't  be  over  two  floors  from 
the  ground." 

"A  good  idea,  Mr.  O'Shanaguie,"  agreed  the  younger 
cleric.  "These  elevators  seem  to  be  more  of  a  nuisance 
than  a  convenience,"  he  added  ruefully. 

And  so  the  three  divines  began  their  dignified  descent. 
Had  they  taken  the  precaution  to  look  about  them  a  little, 
they  might  have  seen  the  painted  hand  on  the  placard 
just  over  their  heads  and  read  the  lettering:  "Ladies'  Re- 
tiring Room;"  but  in  all  the  serene  assurance  of  ignor- 
ance, they  proceeded  on  their  way  until  a  hefty,  red-faced 
Irish  woman  with  a  bucket  of  dirty  water  in  one  hand  and 
a  mop  in  the  other,  barred  their  further  progress  and  de- 
manded: "Now  what  duh  yuh  ginks  want  down  heah? 
Is  it  th'  loidies'  t'ilet  ye'd  be  wantin'?" 

"Why — I  thought "  stuttered  one  of  the  ministers. 

"I  beg — beg  pardon "  gasped  Mr.  Halliday. 

And  beating  a  hasty  retreat,  the  three  landed  breath- 
lessly at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  not  in  the  least  comforted 
by  a  harsh  peal  of  laughter  which  came  from  bleow;  for, 
being  a  genuine  daughter  of  old  Ireland,  the  woman  had 
dropped  her  mop  and  bucket  and  was  leaning  against  the 
wall,  giving  vent  to  her  feelings  in  vociferous  roars  that 
shook  her  fleshy  sides  mightily  and  echoed  throughout  the 
entire  floor. 

"Well! — well!"  again  ejaculated  the  Reverend  Israel, 
when  they  were  once  more  installed  in  front  of  the  eleva- 
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tors.  "We  seem  to  be  having  a  dreadful  time  locating 
the  mayor's  quarters  in  this  strange  building.  Now  sup- 
pose we  press  this  button  here  and  try  the  lift  again. 
What  do  you  say,  my  dear  Woisner?" 

"My  dear  Woisner" — a  tall,  thin,  dyspeptic-looking 
individual — left  off  mopping  his  perspiring  physiognomy 
and  opened  his  mouth  to  reply;  but  at  that  instant  Mr. 
O'Shanaguie  cried  out: 

"There  she  is!" 

"Who?"  chimed  Mr.  Halliday  and  Mr.  Woisner. 

"The  stairs!"  elucidated  the  minister,  gleefully. 

"The  stairs!"  echoed  Mr.  Woisner. 

"True,  quite  true,"  sighed  Mr.  Halliday. 

And  together  the  valorous  divines  trooped  over  to  the 
wide  stairway  and  began  their  descent,  feeling  sure  they 
were  on  'the  right  track  this  time — which,  indeed,  as  it 
turned  out,  they  were. 

Meanwhile,  the  other  half  of  the  delegation  were  hav- 
ing troubles  of  their  own.  In  complying  with  Dr.  Wil- 
loby's  timid  request  that  he  be  directed  to  the  mayor's 
office,  the  colored  elevator  boy  had,  either  intentionally 
or  otherwise,  assumed  that  what  he  wanted  was  the  sur- 
veyor's office,  and,  accordingly,  put  the  doctor  and  his 
two  associates  off  on  the  second  floor  with  the  following 
curt  directions:  "Right!  Two — eight — one!" 

After  a  fruitless  search  over  the  entire  premises  the 
clergymen  were  told,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  mayor's  es- 
tablishment was  in  the  fifth  story. 
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Undaunted,  the  trio  brought  up  in  front  of  the  eleva- 
tor doors  and  Dr.  Willoby  pressed  the  button  energeti- 
cally. 

Had  the  doctor  thought  to  inspect  the  battered  sign 
that  was  fastened  to  the  steel  cage  just  above  the  button 
he  had  pressed,  he  could  have  read  the  words:  "Out  of 
order" ;  but  the  little  minister  was  not  versed  in  the  num- 
erous accessories  of  modern  office  buildings. 

The  trio  waited  patiently. 

At  length,  when  the  elevators  had  shot  up  and  down 
five  or  six  times,  one  of  the  divines  ventured  the  sugges- 
tion that  "the  button  must  be  out  of  order." 

"Possible,  but  not  probable,"  argued  the  doctor,  with 
one  finger  on  the  object  in  question. 

So  they  waited. 

However,  after  three  more  lifts  had  gone  up  without 
even  as  much  as  hinting  at  a  stop,  the  doctor's  patience 
forsook  him. 

"I  tell  you  what!"  he  exclaimed,  "why  not  take  to  the 
stairs?  I  can  stand  it  if  you " 

"A  good  suggestion!"  declared  one  of  his  followers. 

"Excellent!"  agreed  the  other. 

Thus,  it  fell  about,  that  the  separated  parties  met  on 
the  stairs  between  the  third  and  fourth  stories,  the  one 
plodding  up  and  led  by  Dr.  Willoby;  the  other  coming 
leisurely  down  and  headed  by  Mr.  Halliday.  The  latter 
trio  faced  about,  and  together  the  delegation,  once  more 
entire  and  intact,  proceeded  toward  the  fifth  floor. 
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Five  minutes  later,  six  perspiring  ministers  heaved  six 
sighs  of  satisfaction  as  a  smiling  clerk  admitted  them  into 
the  mayor'  private  sanctum. 

"Mr.  Rowlph  overlooked  the  appointment;  but  he  will 
see  you,"  said  the  clerk. 

Now,  as  a  rule,  Anthony  Rowlph  was  exceedingly  cour- 
teous to  visitors,  regardless  of  what  business  brought 
them  to  his  office;  but,  unluckily,  that  very  morning  he 
had  been  aggravated  into  a  heated  argument  with  two  of 
his  aldermen  over  a  proposed  slum-improvement  budget, 
and,  just  now,  his  usually  placid  disposition  was  fer- 
menting under  the  knowledge  that  his  two  persistent  offi- 
cials were  awaiting  his  pleasure  in  an  adjoining  room. 

So,  it  happened  that  when  his  clerk  announced  the  min- 
isterial delegation,  with  but  a  curt  nod  of  his  head,  the 
mayor  continued  in  a  bent  posture  over  his  paper-strewn 
desk  and  the  side  view  of  his  seamed  and  bewhiskered 
countenance  obtained  by  the  clergymen  was  anything  but 
encouraging. 

Mr.  Rowlph  was  writing — and  writing  furiously. 

The  moment  was  decidedly  inopportune. 

But  Mr.  Halliday  cleared  his  throat  in  his  customary 
impressive  manner  and  approached  the  executive. 

"We  have  an  appointment  with  you,  sir,"  said  he,  in 
his  calm,  well-modulated  voice. 

The  slightest  possible  inclination  of  the  mayor's  bushy 
head  was  all  the  response  accorded  the  speaker. 

"Beg  pardon,  but  we  have  an  appointment  with  you, 
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sir,"  persisted  the  clergyman  in  a  louder  voice. 

Nothing  but  a  grunt  from  the  mayor. 

Mr.  Halliday  looked  about  him  helplessly.  The  clerk 
had  disappeared.  The  large  room  was  unoccupied,  save 
by  himself,  his  colleagues  and  the  city's  chief  executive. 
He  glanced  uncertainly  at  the  long  faces  of  his  brethren. 

"Tap  him  on  the  shoulder,"  suggested  Dr.  Willoby,  who 
would  have  been  the  last  person  on  earth  to  attempt  such 
an  action  himself. 

The  spokesman  pulled  himself  together  for  a  third  try. 

"We  have  an  appointment  with  you,  sir!" 

Another  grunt  from  the  mayor,  and  his  pen  continued 
to  scratch  ominously. 

Mr.  Halliday  turned  to  his  fellow  divines  for  sympathy, 
and  the  six  began  to  hold  a  whispered  consultation. 

"He  must  be  dreaming,"  suggested  Mr.  O'Shanaguie. 

"Strange,"  observed  the  doctor,  "very  strange." 

"True,"  echoed  Mr.  Halliday,  "quite  true." 

"Perhaps  he's  angry,"  ventured  Mr.  Woisner. 

"What  shall  we  do?"  queried  Mr.  Halliday. 

"I  tell  you  what!"  piped  the  doctor,  "let  me  have  a 
try.  I  think  I  can  draw  his  attention  to  our  presence." 

"Quite  an  idea!"  agreed  one  of  the  divines. 

"A  brilliant  idea!"  echoed  a  second. 

"Go  ahead!"  encouraged  the  others. 

Thus  backed  up  in  his  suggestion,  the  doctor  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  put  his  plan  into  action.  And  this 
may  not  appear  improbable  when  it  is  explained  that, 
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either  by  accident  or  intention,  Dr.  Willoby  stood  well  In 
the  rear  of  the  party, — a  good  fifteen  feet  from  the  mayor's 
desk — and  so,  felt  quite  safe  with  his  brethren  between 
him  and  all  possible  source  of  danger.  Therefore,  filling 
his  lungs  to  the  full  limit  of  their  capacity,  the  little  man 
made  a  noise  that  was  neither  related  to  a  wail  nor  a 
scream,  but  certainly  accomplished  the  desired  result. 

"We  have  an  appointment  with  you!"  trilled  the  doctor. 

"Appointment!" 

Down  went  the  executive  pen,  and  whirling  about, 
Mayor  Rowlph  transfixed  the  group. 

"How  many  appointments  do  you  expect  one  human 
being  to  keep  in  a  day?"  he  roared. 

"I — I  thought "  sputtered  Mr.  Halliday. 

Anthony  Rowlph's  small,  steely  eyes  overran  the  quail- 
ing divines  and  lingered  on  the  agitated  Dr.  Willoby  with 
a  dawning  light  of  comprehension — the  poor  doctor  was 
unconsciously  wringing  Mr.  O'Shanaguie's  coat-tails. 

"Be  seated,  gentlemen,"  said  the  mayor,  gruffly.  "I've 
had  a  trying  day  of  it — pardon  my  bluntness.  What  can 
I  do  for  you?" 

Somewhat  reassured  by  his  manner,  the  clergymen  be- 
took themselves  to  various  chairs,  while  Mr.  Halliday,  still 
acting  in  the  role  of  spokesman  and  chief  of  the  delega- 
tion, advanced  with  a  semblance  of  his  usual  composure 
and  held  out  a  neatly  folded  document. 

"First,"  said  he,  "we  wish  you  to  read  this." 

"Petition,  eh?"  grunted  the  mayor,  and  spreading  the 
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paper  on  his  desk  began  skipping  through  the  contents 
aloud :  "  'Ladies'  Aid  and  Uplift  Society'  .  .  .  ahem ! 
.  .  .  'We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  make  complaint 
against  the  proceeding  known  as  "The  Stuart  Contest"  ' 
.  .  .  hunh!  .  .  .  'irresistible  lure  for  young  girls'  .  .  . 
.  .  .  pooh!  .  .  .  'the  curse  of  undraped  sculpture  .  .  . 
.  .  .  Signed  .  .  .  D.  K.  Waldon  .  .  .  Alexander  A.  Fra- 
zier  .  .  .  Richard  Belmont  .  .  .  Dr.  James  Algerton  Wil- 
loby'  .  .  .  ahem!  .  .  .  'Reverend  Arthur  Pierce  Woisner 
.  .  .  Reverend  Patric  M.  O'Shanaguie'  .  .  .  and  two  hun- 
dred more  lunatics — ah!  'Reverend  Israel  Halliday'! — 
that's  your  name,  isn't  it,  young  man?  Yes,  I  remember 
your  face — heard  you  preach  once.  Are  you  the  author  of 
this  idiotical  bosh?" 

"I— er — we "  stammered  Mr.  Halliday. 

"Are  you  aware,"  thundered  Mayor  Rowlph,  banging 
his  desk  and  fairly  petrifying  the  clergyman  with  his  blaz- 
ing eyes,  "are  you  aware  that  there  are  fourteen  thousand 
homeless  creatures  in  our  city  to-day?  And  dare  you  rat- 
brained  preachers  come  here  to  pester  me  with  such  babe's 
play  as  this?  If  there  is  such  an  organization  as  the 
'Ladies'  Aid  and  Uplift  Society'  in  San  Francisco,  then, 
why  in  the  name  of  St.  Peter  don't  they  aid  and  uplift? 
Why  don't  you  get  up  a  petition  to  improve  the  slums! 
Are  you  ministers  servants  of  Christ? — or  are  you  ser- 
ants  of  the  'Ladies'  Aid  and  Uplift  Society'?  Why  don't 
you  solicit  subscriptions  for  a  fund  for  the  thousands  of 
your  fellow-creatures  who  have  neither  homes,  food  nor 
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warm  clothing  ?  Why  don't  you  do  what  your  Bible  tells 
you  to  do?  Why?  I  can  answer  that  question  for  you! 
Because  you  are  a  sniveling  lot  of  hypocritical  syco- 
phants! That's  why!" 

Mayor  Rowlph  had  risen,  and  so  had  the  delegation. 
Two  clerks  appeared  simultaneously  from  opposite  doors, 
and  Dr.  Willoby  was  endeavoring  to  insert  his  watch  in 
his  spectacle  case. 

"You  pretend  to  be  teachers  of  Christianity,"  continued 
the  mayor  in  scathing  tones,  "but  do  you  ever  go  out  and 
personally  administer  to  the  poor?"  His  voice  rose  and 
he  took  a  menacing  step  forward.  "Have  you  ever  lifted 
a  finger  to  arrest  the  criminal  injustice  of  the  courts 
against  the  destitute  masses?  Have  you  ever  visited 
San  Quentin  and  endeavored  to  bring  some  ray  of  hope 
into  the  despairing  hearts  of  the  poor  devils  imprisoned 
there?  No!  You  are  content  in  your  self-sufficiency. 
You  are  well  fed,  well  clothed  and  well  housed,  and  you 
have  no  time  for  your  less-fortunate  brothers.  You  serve 
your  own  interests  by  dickering  for  the  favor  of  the  al- 
mighty few — here's  one  evidence  right  here;  this  tom- 
foolery  "  and  snatching  up  the  petition,  Mayor  Rowlph 

shook  it  accusingly  at  the  retreating  clergymen. 

"There  are  prominent  men — millionaires "  began 

Mr.  Halliday. 

"Millionaires!"  roared  the  mayor.  "That  for  all  the 
millionaires  you  could  stuff  in  the  St.  Francis!  Thank 
God!  I  don't  cater  to  millionaires!  I  was  put  in  office 
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by  the  people  of  San  Francisco,  despite  the  opposition  of 
self-interested  pigs  like  D.  K.  Waldon  and  Richard  Bel- 
mont.  Let  them  have  their  say  and  they'd  turn  our  chari- 
table institutions  into  stock  exchanges!  They'd  plow  up 
Golden  Gate  Park  and  plant  it  in  alfalfa — and  soft-brained 
shrimps  like  you  would  be  the  ones  to  help  them  commit 
the  sacrilege.  There's  your  petition!  Now  go  whimper- 
ing back  to  your  'Ladies'  Aid  and  Uplift  Society'  and  tell 
them  all  I've  told  you  and  anything  else  that  may  occur 
to  your  prolific  imaginations.  Tell  your  millionaire  friends 
what  I've  said  about  them,  and  if  they  don't  like  it  and 
have  spunk  enough  to  come  to  me,  I'll  say  it  to  their  faces. 
You  might  also  tell  your  lady  friends  that  Mrs.  Martha 
Baker  Stuart  has  done  more  aiding  and  uplifting  in  one 
day  than  they  ever  did  in  their  silly  lives.  Tell  them  that 
Mrs.  Stuart  did  me  the  honor  of  requesting  my  services 
as  one  of  the  judges  in  her  contest,  and  I  accepted  the  in- 
vitation. Don't  forget  to  tell  them  that.  And  now,  I  bid 
you  good-day.  Show  them  out,  Blake!  show  them  out!" 
And  the  noble  six  were  shown  out. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
BEHIND  THE  PORTIERES. 

THE  BRILLIANT  marriage  of  Thalia  Belmont  to 
Guy  Hoover  illuminated  the  social  horizon  of  San 
Francisco  the  latter  part  of  September.  For 
weeks  it  was  the  proper  topic  of  smart  conversation  among 
the  elite  as  well  as  the  subject  of  extra  large  headlines 
and  lengthy  rhapsodies  in  the  society  columns  of  the  dai- 
lies. A  good  many  people  were  not  a  little  surprised  at 
its  coming  so  soon  upon  the  engagement  as  announced 
at  a  reception  given  in  honor  of  the  young  couple  at  the 
St.  Francis,  and  among  these  probably  not  one  was  more 
"bowled  over"  than  the  bridegroom  himself — unless,  in- 
deed, it  was  D.  K.  Waldon. 

Guy  Hoover  was  unable,  for  a  time,  to  understand 
Thalia's  sudden  preference  for  himself;  but  Guy  was 
conceited  enough  to  ultimately  adopt  the  comforting  belief 
that  his  success  had  been  due  entirely  to  his  own  striking 
good  looks,  extraordinary  intellect  and  brilliant  conversa- 
tional powers.  So,  blinded  to  every  other  consideration, 
he  accepted  his  success  with  the  firm  belief  that  it  was 
the  immediate  result  of  his  "irresistible  personality"  and 
prided  himself  upon  having  won  a  fortune  and  a  beautiful 
wife  into  the  bargain. 
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D.  K.  Waldon  was  not  only  surprised — he  was  furious. 
Let  it  be  sufficient  here  to  say  that  he  fumed  and  swore, 
thundered  and  exploded  until,  having  got  himself  into  a 
stats  of  nervous  collapse,  drank  three  hot  toddies  and  went 
to  bed  declaring  hoarsely  that  Homer  was  "a  damn  fool 
and  he  heartily  wished  he'd  never  been  born." 

Having  fully  made  up  her  mind  to  spite  Homer,  his 
parents,  her  own  parents  and  everybody  else  by  marrying 
Guy  Hoover,  Thalia  was  determined  that  nothing  should 
deter  her  plans,  and  though  her  father  entreated  and  her 
mother  scolded,  it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  "I'm  old  enough 
to  decide  for  myself,"  she  said,  "and  I  have  decided." 

When  Mrs.  Belmont  became  convinced  that  her  daugh- 
ter was  really  in  earnest,  she  suddenly  changed  her  tac- 
tics and  took  sides  with  her,  consoling  herself  with  the 
thought  that,  though  Guy  was  "disgracefully  poor"  now, 
he  had  an  uncle  who  was  reputed  to  be  a  rich  mine  owner 
and  naturally  in  due  course  of  time  this  fortune  would, 
either  in  part  or  wholly,  be  inherited  by  Guy,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  already  bounteous  possessions  of  Thalia. 
Mrs.  Belmont  took  much  comfort  in  this  thought,  and  so, 
through  her  valuable  experience  in  the  management  of 
such  affairs,  the  marriage  was  pushed  to  a  magnificent 
finale.  The  "smart  set"  of  San  Farncisco  was  startled 
with  a  veritable  fusillade  of  entertainments  so  gorgeous 
and  dazzling  as  to  have  been  unprecedented  in  that  cos- 
mopolitan city.  Extravagant  suppers  and  splendid  balls 
succeeded  one  another  in  brilliant  array,  and  then,  "in  a 
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blaze  of  glory,"  as  the  Gazette  expressed  it,  at  one  of 
the  most  exclusive  and  fashionable  churches,  amid  rows 
of  overly-dressed,  overly-jeweled  and  overly-self-import- 
ant people;  amid  banks  upon  banks  of  exquisite  and 
costly  flowers,  Thalia,  "looking  like  some  Oriental  prin- 
cess adorned  in  her  resplendent  robes  of  state,"  placed  a 
bediamonded  hand  in  that  of  her  future  spouse,  and  while 
a  far-faint  Te  Deum  issued  from  the  specially  engaged 
choir,  answered  in  the  affirmative  to  that  all-important 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  she  was  willing  to  "love, 
cherish  and  obey  until  death  do  us  part." 

Then  did  the  Reverend  Israel  Halliday  lift  up  his 
dreamy,  soulful  eyes  to  the  vaulted  dome  of  the  magni- 
ficent edifice,  whilst  from  his  open  mouth  rolled  forth  the 
stentorian  benediction :  "Those  whom  God  hath  joined  to- 
gether, let  no  man  put  asunder." 

So  much  for  the  "sacred"  union  of  Thalia  and  Guy. 

Now  let  us  observe  what  happened  one  afternoon  in 
February,  about  four  months  from  the  date  of  that  "holy" 
wedding  ceremony. 

On  this  particular  evening  Mrs.  Guy  Hoover  reclined 
upon  a  soft-cushioned  couch,  her  rich  cashmere  gown  ill 
concealing  the  lines  of  her  slim,  sinuous  figure.  A  band 
of  gold  encircled  her  raven  hair,  dropping  a  single,  im- 
mense sapphire  to  glisten  on  her  forehead.  Large  sap- 
phire set  earrings  completed  the  Oriental  touch  which  she 
knew  became  her  best.  A  pair  of  gilded  French  slippers 
graced  her  feet,  and  one  of  these  tapped  the  floor  ner- 
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vously  from  time  to  time. 

Her  husband  stood  near,  his  feet  wide  apart,  his  bea- 
ver stuffed  under  one  arm  and  his  hands  jammed  deep  in 
his  trousers  pockets. 

It  had  not  taken  Guy  long  to  discover  that  whatever 
had  prompted  Thalia  to  marry  him,  it  had  not  been  love. 
During  the  first  month  of  his  wedded  life  he  had  come 
to  realize  this,  and  it  had  been  anything  but  a  pleasant 
shock  to  his  egotism.  But  Guy  was  too  self-centered  to 
allow  it  to  worry  him  much.  Not  until  Thalia  began  to 
evince  an  undue  interest  in  church  work,  and  particularly 
in  the  Reverend  Israel  Halliday's  "Cheer  Club,"  did  Guy 
begin  to  have  an  inkling  of  the  true  nature  of  the  woman 
he  had  married.  Then,  when  he  found  that  the  minister 
was  in  the  habit  of  calling  upon  his  wife  two  or  three  days 
in  every  week — that  had  brought  him  to  earth  with  a  ven- 
geance. That  was  "a  little  too  much  to  expect  a  fellow 
to  swallow."  His  pride  was  touched.  Guy  wanted  a 
free  rein  himself,  but  he  could  brook  no  misbehavior  in 
his  wife.  That  Tha  was  secretly  flirting  with  the  minister, 
he  was  "dead  sure." 

So,  on  this  particular  afternoon  he  had  entered  his 
wife's  room  with  a  grim  determination  "to  have  it  out 
with  her."  But  the  scathing  speeches  he  had  mentally 
prepared  beforehand  had  instantly  forsook  him  the  mo- 
ment he  had  most  needed  them.  Tha  was  so  confound- 
edly cool  and  collected.  And,  too,  his  pride  smote  him 
again.  He  hated  to  acknowledge  himself  jealous  of  an- 
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other  man.  But  her  indifference  aggravated  him,  and,  at 
length,  he  threw  his  conceit  to  the  winds. 

"He's  already  called  three  times  this  week,"  he  ex- 
postulated. "Why  don't  you  give  him  a  room  so  he  can 
live  here  and  be  done  with  it?"  he  added  dryly. 

"I  happen  to  know  you've  taken  Hester  Kingsley  out 
riding  quite  often  lately,"  replied  Thalia  sweetly.  "Why 
don't  you  divorce  me  and  marry  her  ?" 

Guy  flushed  and  bit  his  lip.  Now  who  in  the  devil — he 
mentally  fumed.  Aloud  he  said: 

"How  did  you  know  that?" 

Thalia  laughed  a  little  contemptuously. 

"When  I  arrive  at  such  a  stage  of  hopeless  stupidity 
that  I  can't  keep  up  with  your  doings,  Guy,  I'll  be  ready 
for  the  lunatic  asylum.  I  imagine  it  would  give  you  a 
considerable  jolt  if  I  were  to  enumerate  all  the  stories  I've 
heard  concerning  your  actions  outside  of  this  house.  But, 
of  course,  I  keep  up  with  them  just  for  the  amusement  it 
affords  me ;  not  that  I  care  a  rap  what  you  do,  so  long  as 
you  don't  interest  yourself  in  my  affairs." 

"Then  you'd  better  keep  your  nose  out  of  mine,"  Guy 
retorted  hotly.  "What  do  you  think  you  know  about  me, 
anyway?" 

"I  know  you  lost  over  six  hundred  dollars  last  Tuesday 
night  playing  poker  at  the  Montreal.  I  know  you  gave 
a  smoker  to  the  Alpha  Delta  at  the  St.  Francis.  I  know 
you  went  to  Berkeley  one  day  last  week  with  a  bunch  of 
T.  T.  boys  and  chorus  girls  from  'Ragtime  Mame,'  and 
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had  enough  champagne  along  to  get  the  Russian  army 
soused." 

Guy  rubbed  his  nose  affectionately  to  hide  a  guilty 
smile.  Somebody — some  fool  had  been  making  his  busi- 
ness their  business.  That  was  a  certainty.  He  began  to 
suspect  his  wife  of  having  hired  detectives  to  watch  him. 
But  however  she  had  found  out,  she  knew  it  now,  and 
there  would  be  no  use  to  lie.  He  decided  to  capitulate 
and  assume  the  role  of  an  injured  husband. 

"Well,  it's  all  your  own  fault,"  he  said  with  affected 
sadness.  "If  you  weren't  so  crazy  about  that  preacher, 
and  would  go  out  with  me  once  in  a  while,  things  would 
be  different.  I  used  to  think  you  married  me  because  you 
cared  for  me;  but  I  soon  found  out  otherwise.  I  found 
out  you  didn't  love  me,  and  then  I  thought  you  married 
me  to  spite  Homer  Waidon.  But  now  you  seem  to  have 
forgotten  him  for  this  long-faced  hypocrite,  and  I  don't 
know  what  to  make  of  you.  Why — why  did  you  marry 
me,  Tha?" 

"Don't  be  so  tragic,  Guy.  I  married  you  for  your 
money,  of  course." 

"What  makes  you  pretend  to  be  interested  in  charities 
and  missions  and  all  such  rot?  You  know  you  never  did 
care  two  straws  for  religion  until  lately.  You  know  you 
are  playing  the  hypocrite.  Why  don't  you  be  above  board 
with  me?" 

"Why  don't  you  be  above  board  with  me?" 

"I  will  if  you'll  promise  to  cut  that  sky  pilot.    You 
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haven't  been  yourself  since  he  started  coming  round.  No 
doubt  your  parents  and  friends  consider  it  very  pious  in 
you  to  interest  yourself  in  the  Reverend  Israel  Halliday 
and  his  'Cheer  Club';  but  I'm  not  so  blind  as  you  think. 
I  know  it's  a  plain  case  of  flirtation.  I  can  see " 

"You  are  a  fool,  Guy.  Don't  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  because  you  are  my  husband  you  can  play  the  domi- 
neering lord  and  get  away  with  it.  I  won't  stand  being 
bulldozed,  and  I  certainly  don't  care  whether  you  think 
my  friendliness  toward  Mr.  Halliday  is  a  flirtation,  or 
what  you  think.  The  fact  is,  it's  none  of  your  business, 
and  the  sooner  you  make  up  your  mind  to  that,  the  better 
off  you'll  be." 

Guy's  temper  was  all  but  getting  the  best  of  him.  But 
with  a  supreme  effort  he  controlled  his  feelings  sufficiently 
to  continue  the  role  he  had  assumed. 

"Don't — don't  talk  like  that,  Tha."  His  tone  was  one 
of  pleading  despair.  "You'll  be  the  cause  of  my  doing 
something  desperate  if  you  persist  in  being  so  intimate 
with  that  fellow.  I  tell  you  I  can't  bear  it.  Come,  let's 
be  on  the  square  with  each  other.  Drop  him  and  I  swear 
I'll  never  deceive  you  again." 

Thalia  laughed  and  reached  for  a  gold  cigarette-case 
on  a  stand  near  by. 

"You  should  have  gone  on  the  stage,  Guy,"  she  said, 
sweetly.  "I  imagine  you'd  have  made  a  great  actor." 

"I'll  swear  off,  if  you  will,"  he  persisted. 

Thalia  deliberately  lighted  her  cigarette  and  then  set- 
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tling  herself  more  comfortably  among  the  soft  pillows  be- 
gan blowing  little  ringlets  of  smoke  toward  the  ceiling. 
Her  manner  was  aggravating.  She  seemed  to  have  ob- 
literated all  thought  of  him  from  her  mind. 

Guy  waited,  inwardly  seething. 

Neither  spoke  for  some  time. 

Then,  when  he  could  bear  silence  no  longer,  the  hus- 
band repeated  his  proposition:  "Come,  Tha.  Let's  be 
on  the  square  with  each  other.  I'll  swear  off,  if  you  will." 

Thalia  laughed — a  low,  musical  laugh. 

Guy  remembered  that  laugh,  and  shuddered  involun- 
tarily. A  fit  of  rage  seized  him — rage  at  the  blase  fiend 
he  saw  the  woman  to  be — rage  at  his  own  helplessness 
and  inability  to  penetrate  her  armor  of  indifference. 

But  in  that  moment — that  moment  when  he  could  have 
sent  a  bullet  through  his  wife's  heart,  and  laughed  at  her 
dying  throes — Thalia  spoke. 

"Poor  old  Guy!"  she  murmured,  suavely.  "Don't  you 
know  that  I  wouldn't  believe  all  the  oaths  you'd  take  on 
a  stack  of  Bibles  ?" 

"Do  you  refuse  to  cut  that  preacher? — answer  me 
that!" 

"Positively!" 

"Then,  by  Heaven !  you're  the  sneakingest  double-cross- 
ing hypocrite  I  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  meet.  God! 
I  wish  I'd  never  seen  you!" 

"Thank  you,  mon  cher.  I  return  the  compliment."  And 
Thalia  laughed  again.  "But  what  a  hopeless  dunce  you 
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are,"  she  went  on  mockingly.  "Why,  you  carry  on  worse 
than  people  do  in  books.  Why  do  you  object  to  my  friend- 
ship with  Mr.  Halliday?  Did  you  expect  that  when  I 
married  you,  I  would  become  a  nun?  Did  you  flatter 
yourself  that  I  was  so  far  gone  on  that  sand-topped  mug 
of  yours  as  to  lose  all  interest  in  other  men?  Do  you  ex- 
pect me  to  be  one  of  your  sweet,  simpering,  yielding,  little 
fools?  If  you  do,  you  may  as  well  come  out  of  your 
trance,  and  avoid  such  scenes  as  this — they  are  vulgar, 
and  unnecessary.  You  shouldn't  expect  me  to  be  an  an- 
gel— you  knew  I  wasn't  one  before  you  married  me." 

"No,  I  didn't!"  Guy's  voice  sounded  strange  to  his 
own  ears.  He  was  afraid  to  remain  longer  in  the  room — 
afraid  of  the  demoniacal  fury  that  was  gripping  him.  "I 
give  you  fair  warning  now,'  he  said,  hoarsely.  "If  I  ever 
catch  you  flirting  with  that  preacher,  I'll  kill  you  both — 
d n " 

With  a  vile  imprecation,  Hoover  strode  to  the  door, 
flung  it  open,  and  passed  out,  slamming  the  portal  after 
him  with  such  violence  that  a  costly  urn  toppled  from  its 
place  on  the  mantel  and  fell  to  the  floor  with  a  crash. 

Scarcely  had  her  husband  gone,  when  Thalia  arose 
quickly,  and,  drawing  aside  the  curtains,  raised  the  shade 
enough  to  allow  her  a  view  of  the  front  grounds  and  street. 
She  saw  Guy  enter  a  waiting  limousine  which  drove  off 
rapidly,  and,  from  the  expression  of  her  face,  she  seemed 
to  take  much  satisfaction  in  his  departure. 

But  she  would  not  have  been  so  easy  of  mind,  if  she 
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had  seen  her  husband  step  out  of  the  machine  a  block 
away,  and,  walking  briskly,  enter  the  house  by  a  side 
entrance. 

And  so  it  happened,  that  just  as  the  butler  announced 
the  Rev.  Israel  Halliday,  and  that  worthy  stepped  into  the 
room,  Hoover,  unobserved,  entered  the  same  room  by  a 
rear  door  and  secreted  himself  behind  the  folds  of  the 
thick,  velvet  portieres. 

With  a  strange,  foreboding  sensation,  wholly  new  to 
him,  Guy  saw  his  wife,  her  face  wreathed  in  smiles,  ad- 
vance to  meet  the  cleric.  He  watched  the  minister  with 
a  growing  bitterness  and  hatred  in  his  heart. 

Mr.  Halliday's  manner  was  formal  and  dignified;  but 
assured.  He  came  swiftly  forward,  his  "soulful"  eyes 
lighting  up  with  pleasure,  at  sight  of  Thalia. 

"My  dear,  dear  friend,"  Guy  heard  him  say  and  saw 
him  bow  over  his  wife's  hand,  with  all  the  grace  of  a 
courtier.  "It  is  indeed  a  pleasure,  after  my  onerous  duties 
at  the  rectory,  to  pass  a  quiet  hour  here,  alone,  with  you. 
I  only  fear  my  visits  may  become  burdensome — you  know 
the  old  adage :  'A  frequent  visitor  soon  wears  out  his  wel- 
come.' " 

Guy  held  his  breath  and  waited  for  his  wife's  reply. 
Through  the  small  crack  in  the  thick  curtains,  he  could 
watch  her  closely.  He  saw  her  raise  her  hand  in  a  ges- 
ture of  mock  protest. 

"Pauvre  cher,"  she  said,  banteringly.  "You  really  must 
not  get  such  notions  in  your  head.  That  maxim,  as  ap- 
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plied  to  you,  is  less  than  void.  Here,  I've  been  suffering 
from  ennui  the  live-long  day,  and  you  are  the  only  person 
I  know,  who  seems  to  have  the  mystic  power  to  cure  me 
of  that  dreadful  malady.  Come  over  here  and  tell  me  what 
you've  been  doing  since  Wednesday.  It  seems  an  age 
since  I  saw  you  last!" 

And  laughing  softly,  Thalia  settled  herself  comfortably 
on  a  deep-cushioned  sofa. 

"I  have  been  working  on  those  references  you  mentioned 
last  week,  and  will  bring  them  with  me  the  next  time  I 
call,"  said  the  minister,  as  he  sank  into  the  place  beside 
her. 

"Oh,  let's  not  bother  about  references,"  Thalia  pouted. 
"Let's  just  be  comfy  and  talk  about  something — something 
nice." 

Mr.  Halliday  smiled. 

"What  do  you  call  something  nice?"  he  asked  in  his 
deep,  resonant  voice. 

Thalia  laughed  lightly. 

"Some  men  have  so  little  imagination,"  she  teased. 
"Guess,  and  I'll  tell  you  when  you're  right." 

The  Reverend  Israel  cleared  his  throat,  impressively. 
Then,  unbuttoning  his  coat,  he  took  from  an  inner  pocket, 
a  small  morocco-bound  volume. 

"Oh,  what  a  sweet  book!"  exclaimed  Thalia. 

"How  about  poetry?"  he  said,  triumphantly. 

"I  take  it  all  back,"  she  laughed.    "Who's  the  poet?" 

"I  want  you  to  accept  this  as  a  gift  from  me,  Mrs. 
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Hoover,"  said  the  minister,  gravely.  "I  think  you  will 
like  it,  although  you  must  not  set  down,  as  my  belief,  the 
rather — er — well,  I  might  say  unorthodox  philosophy 
which  is  the  sole  thesis  of  the  work.  I  think  you  are 
something  of  a  poetess — a  lover  of  'art  for  art's  sake', 
and  will,  therefore,  gain  much  pleasure  from  these  pages 
without  caring  for  anything  except  the  exquisite  perfec- 
tion of  meter  and  rhythm.  I  firmly  believe  that,  for  pur- 
ity and  sublimity,  these  wonderful  examples  of  iambic 
pentameter  verses  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  ever  writ- 
ten in  the  English  language.  Would  you  mind  reading 
aloud  some  of  the  quatrains  I  have  marked?" 

As  Thalia  accepted  the  book,  she  glanced  down  at 
the  open  page  and  then  broke  into  a  merry  ripple  of 
laughter. 

"Omar!"  she  exclaimed.  "My  dear  old  devil!" 
Hoover  tried  to  control  his  inward  excitement;  but  one 
gnawing  thought  continued  to  harass  him.  Had  he  only 
imagined  it? — or  had  he  actually  seen  a  strange  expression 
flit  across  the  clergyman's  handsome  face? — such  an  ex- 
pression as  might  have  been  caused  by  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  conviction  of  some  half-formed  suspicion! 
Wild  thoughts  began  to  race  through  Guy's  heated  brain 
and  his  heart  commenced  pounding  like  some  runaway 
machine.  Guy  was  drinking  of  the  bitter  cup  of  wounded 
vanity.  He  was  tasting  the  inevitable  dregs  of  that  even- 
ing in  Golden  Gate  Park — "wine  and  love — the  nectar  of 
life."  He  was  suffering  from  jealousy  and  hurt  pride — 
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feelings  he  had  never  known  before  in  all  his  careless, 
superficial  life.  Every  muscle  in  his  body  quivered  with 
the  blind  fury  of  his  anger.  His  blood  surged  and  his 
hands  clinched  involuntarily,  until  the  nails  dug  into  his 
flesh.  Yet  he  pulled  himself  together  to  wait  for  that 
which  he  both  wanted  and  dreaded — evidence  of  his  wife's 
unfaithfulness.  He  waited  and  listened,  conscious  of  a 
sense  of  suffocating  giddiness.  When  Thalia  spoke  again, 
her  voice  seemed  far  away  and  unnatural  to  him. 

"Pardon,  mon  ami!"  she  was  saying,  contritely.  "I'm 
such  a  Bohemian,  you  know."  Then,  with  an  impulsive 
movement,  she  laid  one  hand  over  the  minister's  and  went 
on  with  a  touch  of  petulance  in  her  voice  and  manner. 
"It's  that  horrid  husband  of  mine,  who  sets  me  bad  ex- 
amples. Now  have  I  really  gone  and  done  it?  Have  I 
made  you  think  ill  of  me?" 

Mr.  Halliday  suddenly  drew  his  hand  from  beneath 
Thalia's,  and,  as  suddenly,  placed  it  over  hers.  The 
larger  fingers  closed  nervously,  but  tightly,  about  the 
smaller  ones,  and  the  clergyman  cleared  his  throat. 

"My  dear,"  the  minister  said,  huskily,  "conventionali- 
ties, even  creeds,  are  immaterial  when — when  a  man 
loves  a " 

But  Mr.  Halliday's  speech  was  cut  short  by  another's 
voice. 

"Mrs.  Belmont!"  announced  the  butler  from  the  door- 
way. 

Thalia  thrust  the  gift-book  in  her  bosom  and  arose, 
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just  as  her  mother  rustled  into  the  room  like  a  frigate  in 
full  sail. 

"Now  this  is  luck!"  she  cried,  raising  her  gloved  hands 
dramatically.  "Mr.  Halliday!  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you. 
I  had  just  been  ransacking  my  poor  brain  for  some  feas- 
ible method  of  coaxing  this  incorrigible  daughter  of  mine 
to  accompany  me  to  Oakland;  but  now  I  know  you  will 
not  refuse  me — of  course  not.  You  can  have  Tha  to  your- 
self every  day  in  the  week,  but  'tisn't  often  you  get  the 
opportunity  of  serving  one  of  your  sweet  old  lady  parish- 
ioners. You'll  go?  I  knew  you  would — there's  a  dear 
man.  Ta-ta,  Tha." 

And  before  the  bewildered  Mr.  Halliday  could  utter  a 
word  of  protest,  Mrs.  Belmont  had  linked  her  arm  through 
his,  and  the  dazed  man  found  himself  being  hurried  out 
of  the  room. 

Behind  the  portieres,  Guy  Hoover  chuckled  satanically. 

But  hardly  had  his  mother-in-law  and  the  minister  left 
the  room,  when  the  butler  reentered  and  announced :  "Mr. 
Rodney  Giggs!"  Whereupon,  Guy  forgot  his  exultation, 
to  wonder  nervously,  who  "Mr.  Giggs"  was  and  if  it  might 
not  be  possible  that  his  wife  was  in  the  habit  of  receiv- 
ing numerous  lovers,  unbeknown  to  himself.  But  his 
mind  was  soon  put  at  rest  on  that  score. 

The  man  who  entered  was  a  short,  dark-haired  person 
with  a  round  head  and  little,  black,  piercing  eyes. 

As  Guy  studied  him,  there  sprung  into  his  mind  the 
firm  conviction  that  he  had  seen  the  fellow  before — some- 
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where.  Then  it  came  to  him  in  a  flash.  He  was  the  same 
motorcycle  rider  he  had  met  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bel- 
mont  grounds  that  afternoon  he  had  taken  Thalia  out  to 
Golden  Gate  Park.  What  had  been  his  business  at  the 
Belmonts'  then? — and  what  could  the  fellow  want  of  his 
wife — now  ?  He  watched  the  man  with  a  steadily  increas- 
ing interest  and  suspicion. 

Guy  saw  the  visitor  bob  his  bullet  head  energetically 
as  he  advanced  toward  Thalia,  who,  without  acknowledg- 
ing the  greeting  in  any  way,  said : 

"What  are  you  doing  here,  Giggs?  I  told  you  never  to 
come  to  this  house.  You  could  have  phoned " 

"I've  found  them,"  the  man  said,  laconically. 

Thalia's  face  instantly  lighted  up — an  expression  of 
genuine  interest  and  triumph. 

"Where?"  she  whispered,  eagerly. 

"Sunset." 

"Sh!  Not  so  loud — walls  have  ears.  If  my  husband 
found  you  here,  he  would  demand  an  explanation.  Have 
you  seen  Douglas  Waldon?" 

"No."  At  an  imperative  gesture  from  Thalia,  the  man 
lowered  his  voice.  "He's  out  of  town,"  he  continued,  in  a 
muffled  tone.  "But  I  phoned  up  the  house  and  he's  ex- 
pected back  to-night.  I'll  see  him  to-night,  sure." 

"Good.  Now,  I  want  you  to  place  yourself  at  his  ser- 
vices. But  remember — don't  tell  him  who  hired  you. 
Now  go." 

"How  about  my  thousand?" 
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"Not  so  fast,  Giggs.    Wait  until  I  know  this  is  straight." 

"Well,  I'll  expect  the  money  to-morrow,  then." 

"If  you've  earned  it,  you'll  get  it,  don't  worry.  Wait  a 
minute.  Tell  me,  were  they  living  together?" 

"Yes,  ma'am.  I  discovered  them  last  night — got  close 
enough  to  hear  their  talk.  He  is  just  completing  a  statue 
for  that  Stuart  Contest.  They " 

"That  will  do.  Go  now,  quickly.  My  husband  may 
come  in  any  moment" 

"I'm  off." 

"Although  their  conversation  had  been  carried  on  in 
low  whispers,  Guy,  straining  his  ear  close  to  the  curtains, 
had  heard  every  word  that  had  passed  between  his  wife 
and  Rodney  Giggs.  And  what  he  had  heard  had  acted  upon 
him,  much  as  a  stiff  draught  of  raw  spirits  might  have 
done.  It  had  dazed  him.  His  first  feeling  had  been  a  sick- 
oning  realization  that  Thalia  had  not  forgotten  Homer 
Waldon.  Then  a  sense  of  his  own  stupidity  and  Thalia's 
cunning  duplicity  angered  him.  If  he  could  only  get  even 
with  her! — if  he  could  only  frustrate  her  plans!  He 
caught  his  breath.  Money  would  do  it!  He  could  bribe 
the  detective,  get  Homer's  address  and  warn  him  of  his 
wife's  intentions. 

Quick  to  act  on  a  decision,  Guy  slipped  through  the 
door  and  closed  it  softly  after  him.  Dashing  through  the 
long  reception-hall,  he  gained  the  veranda  just  in  time  to 
see  the  detective  pass  through  the  stone  gate.  Hoover 
was  after  him  at  break-neck  speed. 
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But  alas  for  human  hopes!  Before  Guy  was  half-way 
across  the  lawn,  as  though  by  instinct,  the  fellow  turned 
and  seeing  he  was  pursued,  gave  a  shrill  whistle. 

Guy  never  knew  where  it  came  from;  but  a  taxi  clat- 
tered up  and  he  saw  the  door  fly  open,  just  as  Rodney 
Giggs  sprang  on  the  running  board.  Then,  racing  off  down 
the  street,  the  machine  turned  a  corner  and  disappeared. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
THE  BLOW. 

DAWN  WAS  just  creeping  in  at  the  screened  window 
when  Truth  stirred  and  opened  her  eyes.     She 
lay  in  her  canopied  bed  in  her  own  white  and 
gold  room  at  Sweetrest.    For  a  space  she  was  unable  to 
throw  off  the  dull  torpor  that  was  upon  her;  her  heavy 
lids  drooped,  letting  their  lashes  caress  her  soft  cheeks 
again,  and,  with  one  white  arm  pillowed  in  a  tangled  mass 
of  golden  hair,  she  lay  quite  still,  giving  herself  up  to  that 
restful,  semi-conscious  feeling  one  frequently  experiences 
upon  waking  in  the  morning. 

Gradually,  however,  thoughts  began  obtruding  them- 
selves into  her  drowsy  brain ;  a  vague  memory  of  the  long 
night  broken  at  intervals  by  various  sounds  from  the  ad- 
joining room — Homer's  studio.  Throughout  the  night, 
during  her  waking  and  sleeping  moments,  as  in  a  dream, 
she  had  been  conscious  of  steps  in  the  next  room — hasty, 
nervous  steps;  the  clicking  of  brushes  in  the  paint-box; 
the  low  creaking  of  the  revolving  scale  stone.  She  had 
known  what  it  meant;  had  known  that  Homer  was  strain- 
ing the  last  ounce  of  his  mental  and  physical  endurance 
to  complete  Truth  Unadorned  in  time  to  be  entered  on  the 
morrow — the  day  before  the  contest. 
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Into  the  girl's  sluggish  mind  came  a  dim  recollection  of 
her  remonstrance  the  evening  before;  of  Homer's  gruff 
dismissal  of  her;  of  his  sending  her  off  to  bed  to  spend  a 
sleepless  night,  while  he  continued  at  work — work  that 
had  almost  been  unremitting  during  the  last  forty-eight 
hours — brain-sapping,  nerve-racking  work — work  that  she 
feared  was  undermining  his  constitution  and  bringing  on  a 
nervous  breakdown. 

For  over  three  weeks  Truth  had  not  seen  the  statue. 
Homer  had  been  careful  to  hide  it  under  a  sheet  whenever 
she  had  entered  the  studio  to  pose,  only  uncovering  it  af- 
ter she  had  taken  her  position  on  the  platform. 

"I  want  you  to  wait  till  it  is  finished  to  see  the  effect 
of  the  coloring,"  he  had  told  her,  the  day  he  had  left  off 
modeling  to  begin  the  final  task  of  painting  the  figure* 

And  now,  out  of  vague,  ill-connected  thoughts,  it  came 
flashing  back  to  Truth — that  promise  of  Homer's,  that  she 
should  see  the  finished  work  to-day.  To-day! — the  day 
before  the  contest!  The  thought  roused  her  numbed  sen- 
sibilities. 

She  opened  her  eyes  wide,  and  raising  herself  on  one 
elbow,  listened  intently  for  a  few  seconds.  No  sound 
came  from  the  next  room.  A  sense  of  foreboding  seized 
her — a  feeling  of  mingled  hope  and  anxiety. 

She  crept  out  of  bed  and  began  to  dress,  hurriedly. 
The  absolute  silence  in  the  house  filled  her  with  a  grave 
apprehension.  What  if,  while  she  had  been  sleeping,  he 
had  overdone  himself!  What  if  he  had  given  away  un- 
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der  the  strain !  She  remembered  how  nervous  and  pale  he 
had  been  the  day  before.  The  thought  smote  her  with 
painful  force.  She  mentally  flayed  herself  for  allowing 
him  to  send  her  away.  She  should  have  stayed  with 
him— even  against  his  will. 

Feverishly,  she  put  on  a  gingham  dress,  and  not  waiting 
to  brush  her  hair,  left  the  room,  buttoning  up  the  back  as 
she  hurried  through  the  hall. 

Outside  the  studio  door  she  paused  a  moment  to  listen, 
her  heart  beating  wildly.  Hearing  no  sound,  she  rapped 
on  the  door. 

"Homer!"  she  called,  peremptorily.    "Homer!" 

She  listened,  scared  and  breathless;  but  receiving  no 
answer,  repeated  the  knock  and  the  call.  Then,  after 
what  seemed  to  her  an  interminable  length  of  time,  she 
turned  the  knob  and  entered  the  room. 

Inside  the  studio  the  powerful  electric  lights  were  still 
burning.  Instinctively,  the  girl  put  up  one  hand  to  ward 
off  the  dazzling  brightness.  Coming  so  suddenly  out  of 
the  semi-darkness  of  the  approaching  daylight,  the  un- 
accustomed brilliancy  blinded  her  for  the  moment.  Then, 
as  if  drawn  by  some  unaccountable  force,  the  first  ob- 
ject to  meet  her  gaze  was  the  figure  of  Homer  Waldon, 
half -reclining,  half -sitting  in  his  Morris  chair.  His  face 
was  turned  toward  her — haggard,  drawn  and  white  as  a 
winding  sheet. 

Her  heart  leaped  at  the  sight.  With  a  frightened  ejacu- 
lation, she  ran  to  him  and  shook  him,  crying  pathetically : 
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"Homer!    Oh,  Homer — wake  up!" 

The  boy  started;  then  sat  up  quickly. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked,  blinking  up  at  her.  "Lord! 
but  you  gave  me  a  shock.  I  thought  you  were  a  ghost!" 

The  girl  sank  to  her  knees  beside  him,  trembling  in 
every  limb.  "Oh,  Homer! — "  she  faltered — "You  fright- 
ened me  so.  I — I  thought " 

"I  must  have  fallen  asleep."  He  smiled  wanly.  "I've 
finished,"  he  added  with  a  touch  of  defiant  pride.  "I've 
finished  my  great  work,  little  girl.  You  can  look  now — 
look,  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it" 

He  arose  unsteadily ;  but  Truth  clung  to  his  hand.  His 
agitated  manner  and  unnatural  paleness  distressed  her. 
She  had  known  him  to  appear  unstrung  and  nervous;  to 
look  pale  and  tired;  but  she  had  never  seen  him  in  his 
present  condition — so  utterly  done  for.  "Don't  get  up," 
she  pleaded.  "Sit  down,  Homer.  Oh,  you've  overstrained 
yourself.  I  shouldn't  have  let  you " 

"I'm  all  right,"  he  interrupted,  irritably.  "Don't  worry 
about  me,  dear.  I'm  all  right,  I  tell  you.  Come !  I  want 
you  to  look  at  my  statue.  I  want  your  opinion  of  Truth 
Unadorned." 

She  felt  his  fingers  tremble  in  her  hand  as  he  helped 
her  to  her  feet. 

"Wait  just  a  moment,"  he  added,  hastily.  "I  want  to 
turn  her  slightly.  I  want  to  get  the  right  effect." 

Standing  with  her  back  to  the  statue,  as  she  waited, 
Truth  began  to  feel  the  influence  of  his  assurance  and  in- 
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domitable  enthusiasm.  All  the  fear,  that  had  gripped  her 
the  moment  before,  suddenly  forsook  her,  to  give  place  to 
a  keen  sense  of  excitement  and  anticipation.  She  was 
about  to  see  the  completed  work — the  great  statue  that 
was  to  be  their  liberator,  as  it  were;  their  instrument  of 
attainment  to  a  state  of  even  greater  happiness. 

Her  heart  fluttered  inordinately  as  she  listened  to  his 
steps  behind  her.  He  was  coming  back  to  her  now. 

He  came  around  in  front  of  her  and  she  saw  that  his 
face  was  flushed  now  and  his  eyes  shone  with  an  unwonted 
brightness. 

Laying  his  hands  on  her  shoulders,  he  spoke  hurriedly : 
"I  want  you  to  see  it  just  as  the  judges  will  see  it  to-mor- 
row. Truth,  dear,  you  are  about  to  look  upon  the  greatest 
work  of  plactic  art  ever  created  by  mortal  hands!  Look!" 

With  a  little  nervous  laugh,  she  pivoted  about — then, 
the  smile  vanished;  her  lips  remained  parted;  her  hands 
went,  involuntarily,  to  her  breast. 

"Oh!"    The  exclamation  was  hardly  audible. 

There  followed  a  complete  silence  in  the  room. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  Truth  Unadorned,  in  mere 
words,  so  that  the  reader  will  have  anything  like  an  ac- 
curate conception  of  the  exquisite  beauty  and  life-like  ap- 
pearance of  the  sublime  work.  The  best  we  can  do,  is  to 
see  it  through  Truth's  eyes. 

The  girl's  first  impression  was  an  overwhelming  sensa- 
tion that  she  was  not  looking  at  a  statue;  but  at  a  living, 
breathing  being  of  human  flesh  and  blood. 
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Truth  had  never  seen  painted  sculpture  before,  and  to 
her,  the  effect  came  as  a  real  surprise. 

From  the  delicate  pink  of  the  exquisitely  modeled  feet 
to  the  soft,  wavy,  golden  hair,  the  image  was  a  startling 
duplicate  of  Truth  herself.  The  large,  brown  eyes — hu- 
man eyes! — with  their  wonderful  expression;  smiling, 
yet  wistful;  the  long  lashes  (inserted  in  the  marble) ;  the 
small,  scarlet  mouth,  sweetly  smiling;  the  close-set,  shell- 
like  ears;  the  beautiful,  flesh-tinted  limbs  and  the  two 
American  Beauties — one  of  which  was  real,  the  other 
sculptured  work — all  went  to  make  a  figure  so  vivid,  so 
shockingly  natural,  that  the  girl  could  hardly  believe  it  to 
be  merely  a  thing  of  marble  and  paint 

When  Truth  spoke,  at  last,  it  was  scarce  above  a  whis- 
per. 

"Oh,  it  is  wonderful!  I  can't — why,  she  seems  about 
to  speak!  The  expression  of  her  face  is  human — I  can 
look  at  her  breast  and  almost  see  it  rise  and  fall.  Oh! 
she's  so  beautiful!  I'm  not  that  beautiful — am  I,  Homer?" 

He  did  not  seem  to  hear  her,  for  he  made  no  reply ;  nor 
did  she  resent  his  silence.  With  her  eyes  still  fixed  upon 
the  statue,  there  had  sprung,  unbidden,  into  her  mind  a 
half -formed  doubt — an  unwelcome,  yet  instinctive,  fear 
that  the  work  would  prove  too  real,  too  deceptively  life- 
like. 

"It  is  wonderful,"  she  murmured,  again.    "But " 

"Yes,  but  what?"  Homer's  tone  was  irritable,  queru- 
lous. 
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"Don't  you  think "  she  hesitated — dear,  forgive  me 

if  I  show  my  ignorance.  I  don't  want  to  discourage  you, 
but  don't  you  think  that  the  world — the  judges  might  not 
appreciate  such  matchless  realism?" 

The  young  sculptor-artist  seated  himself  in  his  Morris 
chair  before  replying.  He  ran  his  fingers  through  his  long 
black  hair,  and,  leaning  back,  heaved  a  weary  sigh. 

This  was  not  the  first  occasion  of  Homer's  having  spent 
the  entire  night  in  his  studio.  Of  late,  he  had  worked  al- 
most unremittingly,  and  the  strain  had,  indeed,  wrought 
a  great  change  in  his  former  buoyant  and  healthful  ap- 
pearance. It  smote  Truth  with  a  renewed  force  as  she 
stood  watching  him  anxiously.  She  realized  all  at  once 
how  subtle,  yet  how  surely,  that  change  had  been  brought 
about.  She  noticed  it  now,  more  than  ever  before.  She 
saw  it  in  the  drawn,  almost  peaked,  look  of  his  face,  in 
the  bloodless  pallor  of  his  skin,  in  his  nervous,  uncer- 
tain movements,  and  in  the  weak  expression  of  his  eyes. 
His  manner  was  dazed,  and  his  actions  were  unnatural — 
truly,  he  had  overtaxed  himself !  As  this  fact  was  borne 
home  to  her,  the  girl's  heart  went  out  to  the  boy  in  sym- 
pathy and  remorse — sympathy  for  his  weakened  condi- 
tion and  the  noble  purpose  that  had  spurred  him  on  and 
had,  therefore,  been  the  cause  of  that  condition;  remorse 
for  having  said  what  she  had  concerning  his  statue.  She 
waited  nervously,  wishing  her  words  unspoken  and  hop- 
ing he  would  not  take  them  amiss. 

"I  am  not  afraid  of  that,"  he  said  at  length,  with  a  faint, 
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but  confident  smile.  "Even  if  I  were,"  he  went  on  ear- 
nestly. "I  wouldn't — I  couldn't  sacrifice  art  for  applause. 
It  has  always  been  my  firm  conviction  that  sculpture  and 
painting  should  be  the  last  word  in  deceptive  realism — 
sculpture  in  particular.  They  speak  of  the  perfection 
(meaning  perfect  duplication  of  form  only)  of  a  neck,  a 
shouder  or  an  arm.  Why  not  realistic  perfection?  You 
wouldn't  think  of  having  an  ocean  scene  in  a  painting 
white,  would  you? — it  wouldn't  be  realistic!  For  the 
same  reason,  white  sculpture  with  blind  eyes  is  ridiculous ! 
I  have  no  patience  with  such  fogyism.  Deceptive  realism 
should  be  the  first  canon  of  plastic  art.  There  is  no  more 
sensualism  in  the  color  than  in  the  form  of  the  human 
body.  All  works  of  art  should  point  a  moral,  and,  in  or- 
der to  point  a  moral,  they  must  be  natural,  true  to  nature 
— deceptively  realistic !  Those  are  my  ideals,  and  I  would 
rather  face  failure  than  prostitute  my  ideals  to  please  the 
world.  I  am  simply  taking  it  for  granted,  that  these 
judges  will  be  true  lovers  of  art — true  connoisseurs — and 
not  so  many  blockheads — ex-butchers  and  soap  manufac- 
turers. That  may  sound  rather  self -laudatory ;  but  I  have 
done  what  I  believe  is  a  great  work — and  I  say — what  I 
believe." 

The  boy  stopped  speaking  to  draw  one  hand  vaguely 
across  his  forehead. 

Truth  saw  that  his  face  had  turned  ashy-pale.  She  was 
by  his  side  in  an  instant,  chafing  his  hands,  her  eyes  wid- 
ened with  a  great  suspense,  every  nerve  in  her  body  quiv- 
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ering  with  a  poignant  apprehension.  He  had  finished  his 
statue — his  "great  purpose";  but  might  not  he  have  im- 
paired his  health  beyond  recuperation?  Was  this  to  be 
their  reward?  This! 

"Homer!"    Her  voice  vibrated.    "Homer,  what !" 

She  felt  that  he  was  struggling  for  words. 

"My — head,"  he  muttered,  faintly.  "Get — me  some — 
wine — quick." 

In  a  fever  of  anguish  the  girl  hurried  from  the  room,  re- 
turning presently  with  a  glass  of  port.  She  spoke  quickly, 
as  she  crossed  over  to  him : 

"Oh,  Homer!  You  have  overtaxed  yourself.  This 
makes  two  nights  in  succession  you  have  worked  without  a 
moment's  sleep.  Hadn't  I  better  telephone  for  a  doctor?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "It's  only  a  dizzy  sensation — it's 
passed  now.  Give  me  the  wine." 

She  ignored  his  trembling  hand,  and,  with  her  own, 
held  the  glass  to  his  lips. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said,  when  he  had  drained  the  con- 
tents. "Now,  dearest,  help  me  to " 

But  the  words  died  away,  for  at  that  instant  a  knob 
was  turned;  the  door  leading  to  the  veranda  was  flung 
open,  and  D.  K.  Waldon,  his  countenance  flushed  and  dis- 
torted with  rage,  burst  into  the  room. 

Transfixed  with  a  feeling  not  far  from  terror,  Truth 
saw  Homer's  father  pause  a  moment  just  inside  the  door- 
way; saw  his  feverish  eyes  glance  about  the  room,  then 
fix  on  Homer,  and  then — the  girl  shrank  involuntarily, 
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before  that  mercilessly  scathing  gaze. 

"You  blackguard!"  thundered  the  intruder.  "So  here 
you  are,  with  your  woman  and  your  sculpture!" 

Then,  before  the  boy  or  the  girl  had  recovered  suffi- 
ciently from  their  stupefaction  to  divine  his  purpose,  D. 
K.  strode  past  them  and,  swinging  a  heavy  walking-stick 
over  his  shoulder,  struck  the  statue  a  resounding  blow. 
The  beautiful  image  parted  near  the  ankles,  toppled  and 
fell  with  a  crash. 

Chained  with  horror,  Truth  saw  Homer  spring  from  his 
chair;  heard  him  utter  a  cry  not  unlike  some  animal  in 
mortal  anguish;  saw  him  reel  and  fall,  senseless,  to  the 
floor. 

A  great  sob  rose  in  her  throat;  something  in  her  brain 
seemed  to  shift;  the  room  swam  before  her  eyes.  As  in 
a  dream,  she  heard  D.  K.  Waldon  calling  to  some  one; 
she  seemed  to  be  slipping — falling.  She  was  glad  she 
was  going — the  statue  was  broken  and  Homer  was  gone — 
she  didn't  want  to  stay  alone — she  heard  the  surge  of  the 
ocean — she  felt  herself  going — down — down — into  dark- 
ness— and  oblivion. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
REHABILITATION. 

IT  WAS  CLOSE  on  to  eleven  o'clock  before  Truth  re- 
turned to  consciousness.  She  had  felt — or  thought 
she  had  felt — something  damp  against  her  cheek. 
As  her  waking  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  light,  she 
made  out  Ginger  standing  near  her. 

The  dog  had  been  licking  her  face. 

Little  by  little  she  came  back  to  a  full  realization  of 
her  own  existence  and  her  surroundings.  Then  memory 
returned,  bringing  swift  mental  pictures  of  the  incidents 
in  the  awful  calamity  that  had  befallen  them — a  flashing 
vision  of  Homer,  wild-eyed  and  haggard  as  he  had  sprung 
from  his  chair;  another  as  he  had  reeled  and  fallen,  and 
yet  another  of  D.  K.  Waldon  like  some  infuriated  mon- 
ster, as  he  had  struck  the  statue. 

The  girl  shuddered  involuntarily;  then,  with  an  effort, 
sat  up  and  looked  about  her.  Save  for  herself  and  Gin- 
ger, the  room  was  deserted.  Homer  and  his  father  were 
gone !  Where  ?  Home,  of  course,  where  she  could  never 
follow;  where  she  would  be  scorned  and  humiliated  if  she 
did. 

She  rested  her  forehead  in  one  hand,  conscious  of  shoot- 
ing pains  at  her  temples.  Instinctively  her  eyes  sought 
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the  statue.  It  lay  in  three  pieces  just  as  it  had  fallen.  As 
she  looked  at  it,  a  dull,  aching  sensation  swelled  up  in 
her  breast.  The  blow  that  had  struck  the  beautiful  im- 
age might  as  well  have  been  aimed  at  Homer's  heart. 
There  lay  the  ruins  of  all  their  hopes;  the  Waterloo  of 
their  golden  dreams — too  bright  to  last.  A  moment  of 
anger  had  swept  away  months  of  loving  application. 

She  looked  helplessly  about  the  room,  feeling  a  hurting 
sense  of  desolation  sweep  over  her.  Every  inanimate  ob- 
ject seemed  to  cry  out  to  her — "Desolation!"  The  roar 
of  the  ocean  came  to  her  for  the  first  time  as  a  dismal, 
forlorn  sound.  It  affected  her  already  riven  soul.  Her 
spirit  bent  beneath  it  and,  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands,  the  child-woman  burst  into  pitiful,  broken  sobs, 
rocking  to  and  fro  in  the  abandonment  of  her  abject  des- 
pair. 

Ginger  whined  uneasily,  and  Truth  gathered  him  in  her 
arms,  for  in  some  way  the  dog  seemed  to  understand  and 
sympathize  with  her  in  her  grief.  Still  sobbing,  she 
fondled  the  little  animal  abstractedly;  then  the  golden 
head  drooped  until  it  rested  on  the  dog,  and  the  girl  wept 
afresh  out  of  the  very  loneliness  and  anguish  of  her  soul. 

"Oh,  God!"  she  wailed,  brokenly.  "Why  did  You  let 
it  happen — to-day?  Why  didn't  You  ward  it  off  a  few 
hours  longer? — just  a  few  hours!" 

Youth  does  not  give  up  for  long  to  a  bitter  sorrow.  So, 
after  her  prayer,  Truth's  paroxysm  passed.  She  raised 
her  head  and  dried  her  eyes  with  a  wipe  of  her  sleeve. 
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She  felt  in  her  heart  that  Homer  would  return  to  her 
as  soon  as  he  was  able.  But  what  prospects  awaited  him 
now  in  this  house  of  shattered  dreams! 

She  looked  at  the  statue  again — his  life's  work!  His 
masterpiece!  Only  a  few  hours  more  and  it  would  have 
been  standing  on  its  pedestal  ready  for  the  judges.  Oh! 
If  Homer's  father  could  have  known  all  the  patience ;  the 
long,  tedious  hours  of  untiring,  concentrated  effort;  all 
the  mental  and  physical  strain  of  nine  months'  unremitting 
energy — surely,  if  he  had  known  this,  he  would  not  have 
struck  down  the  work  his  son  had  taken  such  infinite  pains 
to  create.  No.  She  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  be- 
lieve him  that  brutal.  But  the  beautiful  segregated  head 
seemed  to  look  up  at  her  so  pleadingly,  so  reproachfully, 
that  all  thought  of  palliating  D.  K.'s  rash  act  left  her,  and 
she  was  conscious  of  a  weird  feeling  that  the  statue  was 
alive — part  of  herself — and  impelling  her  gaze.  She  could 
not  look  away.  How  startlingly  natural  were  those  eyes ! — 
so  like  her  own!  Was  it  her  imagination? — or  were  they 
asking — imploring  her  to  do  something? 

She  passed  one  hand  across  her  aching  brow. 

What  was  it  they  were  saying? — those  strangely  fasci- 
nating brown  orbs  that  gazed  at  her  so  intently!  Was 
there — could  there  be  some  occult  telepathy  between  her 
own  being  and  that  earthy  creation  of  human  hands — 
heartless  and  soulless,  though  fashioned  ever  so  per- 
perfectly?  Could  there  possibly  exist  some  obscure  bond 
of  sympathy  between  a  model  and  her  reproduction  in 
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cold  inanimate  marble? 

She  forced  down  the  dry  sobs  that  were  tearing  at  her 
throat,  and  pushing  Ginger  gently  aside,  arose  and  went 
to  the  statue.  Kneeling,  she  picked  up  the  head  and 
fitted  it  in  its  place  on  the  neck.  She  remembered  that 
Homer  had  once  said  he  used  a  certain  kind  of  cement 
for  mending  broken  images.  If  she  only  had  some  now! 

She  caught  her  breath. 

In  another  minute  she  was  rummaging  in  a  drawer  to  a 
small  desk  in  Homer's  room.  Her  search  ended,  she  ran 
out  to  the  back  yard  where,  with  the  aid  of  a  hatchet  and 
a  rock,  she  cut  four  pieces  of  stout  wire  from  a  coil  she 
found  in  the  wood-shed.  With  these  in  her  hand  she 
raced  back  to  the  house. 

Her  throbbing  temples  were  forgotten  now;  all  thought 
of  the  late  calamity,  of  D.  K.  Waldon,  and  of  Homer's 
possible  fate,  were  swept  aside  for  the  moment.  Her 
mind  was  obsessed  with  the  wild  idea  that  had  seized  her. 

Nature  had  taught  Truth  one  other  thing  besides  love, 
and  that  thing  had  been  practicability — practicability 
where  love  was  not  sacrificed. 

To  many  people,  placed  in  Truth's  circumstances,  her 
idea  would  have  been  rejected  as  mere  madness.  Yet,  it 
was  "madness"  that  was  not  altogether  without  "method." 
The  girl  had  a  plan  in  her  mind,  but  she  didn't  know  ex- 
actly how  it  should  be  carried  out.  She  stood  before  the 
statue  in  troubled  thoughts.  She  needed  something  to 
bore  holes  with — of  that  she  suddenly  became  convinced. 
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Then  she  thought  of  a  closet  in  one  of  the  rooms  where 
once  she  had  seen  a  box  of  old  nails  and  tools  and  things. 

She  couldn't  remember  the  exact  whereabouts  of  the 
box,  but  proceeded  to  search  every  room  in  the  house, 
coming,  at  last,  upon  the  treasure  hidden  away  behind  a 
potato  bin  in  the  kitchen  closet.  And  sure  enough,  after 
excavating  a  lot  of  trash,  she  came  upon  the  desired  ar- 
ticle— a  gimlet — and  with  it  held  in  her  tightly  clinched 
fist,  she  marched  triumphantly  back  to  the  studio.  After 
worrying  eight  holes  in  the  broken  pieces  and  inserting 
the  wires,  she  discovered,  upon  reading  the  directions, 
that  "Lightning  Cement"  should  be  applied  hot.  Un- 
daunted, she  repaired  to  the  kitchen  to  heat  some  water. 

But  at  length,  her  idea  realized,  Truth  stood  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  studio  admiring  the  result  of  her  efforts. 

The  statue  appeared  just  as  it  had  stood  before  D.  K. 
Waldon  had  entered  the  room.  And  when  upon  close  and 
minute  inspection  Truth  was  unable  to  detect  the  slightest 
sign  of  where  the  pieces  had  been  joined  together,  the 
girl's  joy  was  boundless.  Homer's  statue — his  great 
purpose,  was  whole  again  and  as  beautiful  as  ever.  The 
judges  would  never  know  it  had  been  broken.  Oh!  God 
was  good!  Everything  would  turn  out  all  right  in  the  end 
— she  felt  sure. 

Truth  stood  gazing  at  the  statue  a  long  time,  feeling 
a  sense  of  pride  in  the  knowledge  that  she  had  rehabili- 
tated the  image  to  its  former  condition;  that  she  had 
wiped  out  the  result  of  D.  K.  Waldon's  cruel  blow  and  re- 
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stored  to  Homer  his  great  purpose  as  well  as  his  chance 
of  winning  the  first  prize  in  the  Stuart  Contest. 

With  great  tears  rolling  down  her  pale  cheeks,  yet  act- 
ing on  a  childish  impulse  prompted  by  an  over  abundance 
of  joy  at  her  success,  Truth  suddenly  caught  up  Ginger's 
front  paws,  and,  dancing  him  about  the  room,  informed 
that  surprised  bull  that  "the  crazy  old  judges  wouldn't 
know  it  had  ever  been  broken."  After  which  rather  extra- 
ordinary proceeding,  she  went  into  the  hall  and  telephoned 
for  a  transfer  wagon. 

An  hour  later,  a  motor  truck  bearing  a  single  box  of 
extra  large  dimentions  wound  its  way  along  the  dusty 
road  leading  from  Sweetrest  to  49th  Avenue.  As  the 
truck  surmounted  the  hill  neither  the  driver  nor  his  helper 
noticed  a  short,  bullet-headed  man  dodge  behind  a  low 
cedar  scarcely  one  hundred  yards  from  the  brown  bunga- 
low. As  the  car  neared  the  more  settled  outskirts  of  Sun- 
set, the  man  emerged  from  his  hiding  place,  and  mounting 
a  motorcycle,  followed  in  the  tracks  of  the  truck. 

When  the  excitement  of  packing  the  statue,  instructing 
and  admonishing  the  transfer  men  and  searching  in  Ho- 
mer's room  for  sufficient  funds  to  defray  the  charges  was 
over,  Truth  found  that  her  energy  underwent  a  swift  re- 
action. Sharp  pains  at  her  temples  and  a  sense  of  giddi- 
ness caused  her  to  reflect  that  she  had  had  nothing  to  eat 
the  live-long  day. 

She  went  to  the  kitchen  and  set  about  preparing  some 
coffee  and  eggs.  It  was  a  melancholy  task,  for  it  recalled 
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happier  hours. 

But  if  the  meal  was  a  mechanical  necessity  for  herself, 
at  least,  it  was  very  acceptable  to  Ginger,  who  sniffed 
about  expectantly,  his  two  inches  of  tail  fanning  the  air 
for  all  it  was  worth.  And  when  his  mistress  gave  him  a 
bowl  of  biscuits  and  milk  his  joy  was  excessive. 

The  sun  was  nearing  the  zenith  and  beaming  down 
with  the  full  quarto  of  its  noon-day  warmth  when  Truth 
locked  the  front  door  to  Srveetrest  and,  accompanied  by 
Ginger,  set  off  across  the  hills  for  Lincoln  Way.  The  dog 
waddled  along  by  her  side,  a  brave  enough  little  escort, 
but  his  mistress  seemed  hardly  aware  of  his  presence. 

Truth  was  thinking  of  what  lay  in  store  for  her  at  the 
end  of  her  destination. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
THE  MANIAC. 

IN  A  DARKENED  chamber,  attended  by  a  physician, 
a  nurse  and  two  liveried  servants,  Homer  Waldon  lay 
white  and  inert. 

Outside,  in  the  corridor,  his  father  paced  back  and 
forth,  blue  waves  of  smoke  from  the  inevitable  cigar 
streaming  in  his  wake. 

D.  K.  Waldon  was  deeply  perturbed.  Iron-willed  as  he 
was  and  hardened  against  sentiment  of  any  sort;  yet 
there  was  a  limit  to  his  brusque  callousness.  There  was 
still  a  spot  in  his  heart — a  tiny  soft  spot  so  long  forgotten 
that  he  had  ceased  to  recognize  its  existence.  It  was  as 
though  he  had  been  ashamed  of  it  and  had  buried  it  deep 
down  in  some  remote  part  of  his  soul  to  lay  there  hidden 
and  spurned ;  quelled  by  his  thousand  and  one  interests  in 
that  fighting,  clamoring  world  which  had  claimed  him  for 
its  own.  Like  many  another  good  man  he  had  deliber- 
ately tried  to  crush  that  infinitessimal  spot  under  the  hard 
surface  of  a  mundane,  unfeeling  nature;  but  like  many 
another  good  man  he  had  utterly  failed.  He  had  thought 
to  wipe  it  out;  but  it  would  not  be  wiped  out. 

D.  K.  realized  this  now;  but  he  did  not  know  that  he 
would  realize  it  even  more  in  the  days  to  come — that  that 
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soft  spot,  so  long  buried  and  ignored,  was  to  rise  up  with 
the  strength  of  a  Sampson  and  smite  him  a  terrible 
blow. 

This  was  only  its  warning  stir  that  was  affecting  him 
now  as  he  paced  up  and  down  the  corridor,  his  iron-gray 
head  bowed  in  troubled  thought. 

The  faint  odor  of  drugs  came  to  his  nostrils  with  a  fore- 
boding sense.  The  doctor  had  said  there  was  a  fighting 
chance.  God!  if  he  had  only  known — if  he  had  only 
guessed !  And  Maggie,  too !  Was  he  to  be  the  cause  of 
his  son's  death — and  perhaps  his  wife's? 

He  groaned  aloud,  and  tossing  his  cigar  out  of  the  win- 
dow, stood  looking  down  at  the  lawn  below — but  with 
unseeing  eyes.  From  force  of  habit  his  thoughts  reverted 
to  his  business  interests.  Copper  Queen  had  "flunked" 
lately,  and  Richard  Belmont,  his  pardner,  had  left  town 
the  day  before  to  confer  with  their  superintendent  on  the 
grounds. 

Trouble  seemed  to  be  coming  in  bunches  for  D.  K. 

But  again  that  soft  spot  stirred,  forcing  his  thoughts 
back  to  his  domestic  adversities.  And  again  remorse 
seized  him  as  a  vivid  picture  flashed  through  his  mind — 
a  picture  of  his  son's  limp  form  being  taken  up  the  steps ; 
of  his  wife  waiting  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  Again  he 
heard  Maggie  scream  at  sight  of  that  drawn,  blanched 
face,  and  saw  her  fall  as  though  struck  down  by  some 
invisible  hand. 

There  was  a  twinge  at  his  heart  and  a  suspicious  moist- 
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ure  before  his  eyes  when  a  feminine  voice  behind  him 
said: 

"Your  wife  wishes  to  see  you,  sir." 

He  did  not  turn. 

"All  right,"  he  answered  gruffly. 

When  the  maid's  steps  had  died  away,  D.  K.  turned, 
cast  a  furtive  glance  about  him;  then  taking  out  his  hand- 
kerchief, wiped  his  eyes  hurriedly. 

A  moment  later  he  entered  his  wife's  room. 

A  maid  pushed  a  rocker  near  the  bed,  then  quietly  with- 
drew. 

The  little  woman  made  no  effort  to  move  as  D.  K.  sank 
into  the  chair,  but  her  feverishly  bright  eyes  seemed  to 
devour  his  face. 

And  D.  K.,  looking  at  her,  underwent  something  of  the 
feeling  that  a  murderer  must  experience  upon  confronting 
the  remains  of  his  fell  work. 

His  eyes  dropped  before  that  agonized,  pleading  gaze. 

"How  is  he?"  he  heard  her  whisper  anxiously. 

Then  he  saw  his  duty  and  faced  it.  He  looked  up  and 
lied  without  a  tremor. 

"Better — a  great  deal  better."  His  voice  was  hoarse 
but  unfaltering.  "Don't  worry  yourself  sick,  Maggie. 
He'll  be  well  again  in  a  day  or  so.  Dr.  Rodgers  says  it's 
only  a  nervous  breakdown." 

"Oh!  if  I  could  only  feel  sure  of  that.  What  was  the 
cause  of  it  all,  Douglas?  Where  did  you  find  him?" 

D.  K.  hesitated  a  moment,  uncertain  what  to  say.    The 
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strain  was  telling  on  him — already  his  shoulders  drooped 
as  though  weary  of  supporting  some  crushing  weight.  But 
a  glance  at  his  wife's  eyes  decided  the  question  for  him. 
He  dared  not  lie  to  her  again.  She  must  know  the  truth. 

He  spoke  hurriedly:  "I  found  him  living  in  Sunset  with 
Truth  Adair." 

"Living  with  Truth  Adair!  Oh!  I  thought— I 

thought "  The  little  woman  caught  herself  just  in 

time.  With  a  mother's  instinct  she  divined  the  truth; 
saw  that  Homer  had  deceived  her;  but  appreciating  the 
reason  as  no  one  else  could  have  done,  she  censured  nei- 
ther Homer  nor  Truth.  "Was  Truth  posing  for  him?" 
she  substituted  quickly. 

"Yes.  When  I  got  there  they  were  in  the  studio  ad- 
miring a  statue  he  had  just  finished.  I  believe  he  in- 
tended entering  it  in  that  Stuart  Contest.  By  the  eternal 
gods!  I  thought  it  was  a  nude  woman  at  first.  It  was 
tinted  to  represent  the  genuine  article,  and  it  took  me  a 
minute  to  realize  the  deception — then — then  I  struck  it 
with  my  cane.  God!  I  didn't  know — I  didn't  realize. 
Don't  look  like  that,  Maggie — don't!" 

Indescribable  anguish  showed  in  the  white  face  on  the 
pillow. 

D.  K.  saw  his  wife  open  her  lips  to  speak,  but  at  that 
moment  the  door  was  flung  wide  and  the  nurse  entered  in 
a  state  of  evident  agitation. 

"Mr.  Waldon! — come,  quick!" 

When  D.  K.  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  sick-room  he 
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stopped  short  and  paled  perceptibly  at  the  sight  that  met 
his  eyes. 

Homer  was  being  held  down  by  Burke,  the  butler,  and 
Franks,  D.  K.'s  valet.  Dr.  Rodgers,  the  family  physician, 
stood  near,  a  hypodermic  syringe  held  ready  for  instant 
use.  But  the  chances  of  inserting  that  thin  hollow  needle 
seemed  small  indeed  with  the  patient  in  his  present  con- 
dition. He  was  fighting  like  one  possessed.  The  expres- 
sion of  his  face  was  horrible  to  look  upon.  His  fiendish 
cries  were  appallingly  inhuman. 

D.  K.  aged  ten  years  in  the  moment  he  stood  there. 
Transfixed  with  horror,  he  made  no  effort  to  move. 

Then,  suddenly  the  doctor  saw  his  patient  fix  his  bulg- 
ing eyes  on  the  man  in  the  doorway.  The  sufferer  ceased 
his  violent  exertions  for  a  short  space.  But  in  the  ex- 
treme tension  of  the  moment  Dr.  Rodgers  forgot  his  anes- 
thetic, and  the  next  instant  a  hideous  scream  rent  the  air. 
Burke  was  sent  sprawling  to  the  floor  and  D.  K.  Waldon 
fled  down  the  corridor  pursued  by  his  son — a  howling 
maniac. 

The  demented  youth  overtook  his  father  at  the  top  of 
the  broad  marble  stairway,  his  right  arm  shot  out,  and 
D.  K.  crashed  into  a  jardiniere,  blood  streaming  from  his 
nose  and  mouth.  The  crazed  boy  was  upon  him  instantly, 
only  to  be  overpowered  by  Dr.  Rodgers  and  Franks. 

At  that  instant  Mrs.  Waldon  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
pale  and  trembling.  At  the  horrible  sight,  her  unstrung 
nerves  gave  way  again,  and  uttering  a  piteous  cry  she  fell 
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back  into  the  arms  of  her  maid. 

As  D.  K.  got  to  his  feet,  Burke  joined  them,  his  left 
cheek  swolen  and  bleeding. 

Cursing,  shrieking,  biting  and  kicking,  Homer  fought 
his  captors  like  a  demon.  Half  dragging,  half  carrying, 
they  made  slow  progress  toward  the  sick-room.  The  de- 
mented youth  seemed  to  begrudge  every  step  taken  in  that 
direction.  At  the  door,  by  some  unaccountable  spurt  of 
fury  and  inhuman  strength,  he  wrenched  himself  free, 
and  with  a  wild  jeering  laugh  tore  back  down  the  corri- 
dor. Franks  endeavored  to  intercept  him,  but  was  thrown 
violently  to  the  floor,  where  he  lay  bleeding  and  uncon- 
scious. 

The  others  raced  in  pursuit,  but  they  had  barely  reached 
the  end  of  the  corridor  when  they  heard  a  shriek  down- 
stairs— a  cry  that  might  have  issued  from  Pluto's  sub- 
terranean regions  of  hell — the  bang  of  a  door — a  crash 
as  of  splintered  glass — then,  silence. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  front  of  the  house  all  was 
quiet  and  untenanted,  and  though  they  searched  the  sur- 
rounding grounds  and  with  the  aid  of  an  officer  whom  they 
called  in  from  the  street  practically  ransacked  the  neigh- 
borhood, no  further  trace  of  Homer  could  be  found. 

But  at  the  very  moment  when  they  returned  from  their 
fruitless  hunt  to  hold  a  council  in  the  library,  Homer  Wai- 
don  was  stealthily  creeping  in  a  window  on  the  rear  up- 
stairs veranda.  He  closed  the  sash  after  him,  then  stood 
motionless  for  a  moment  as  though  listening.  After  a 
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short  interval,  as  though  satisfied  that  he  was  not  fol- 
lowed, he  crossed  the  room  stealthily. 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  wore  an  expensive  suit  of 
blue  silk  embroidered  pajamas,  there  was  something  de- 
moniacal in  his  soft,  cat-like  tread  and  in  the  wild,  alert, 
reasonless  expression  of  his  eyes.  The  fiend  was  appar- 
ent. There  was  the  incongruity  of  a  satanical  mad-man 
attired  in  conventional  night-wear  and  creeping  about  in 
a  cozy,  picture-decked  and  pennant-ornamented  room — a 
typical  college  man's  "den." 

Homer  glided  swiftly  to  the  door,  turned  the  key,  and 
then  stole  back  to  the  center  of  the  room,  where  he  stood 
casting  furtive  glances  about  him.  Apparently,  having 
arrived  at  a  decision  of  some  sort,  he  resumed  his 
crouching  posture  and  glancing  nervously  from  right  to 
left,  slowly  approached  a  small  library  table. 

Suddenly,  he  sprank  back,  and  uttering  a  fiendish 
shriek,  caught  up  a  heavy  clothes  brush  and  sent  it  crash- 
ing through  a  French  plate  mirror  above  a  mahogany 
chiffonier.  The  resultant  noise  seemed  to  startle  him, 
for,  casting  a  frantic  look  toward  the  door,  he  ran  to  the 
desk,  jerked  open  a  drawer  and  took  therefrom  a  Colt 
automatic.  Swinging  a  chair  into  position,  he  seated  him- 
self, and  with  his  elbows  resting  on  the  table  and  the  gun 
leveled  at  the  door,  he  waited — his  whole  bearing  expres- 
sive of  extreme  alertness. 

A  liveried  attendant,  hurrying  on  some  errand,  was  al- 
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most  startled  out  of  his  wits  by  a  piercing  shriek  that 
came  from  the  direction  of  one  of  Homer's  rooms.  Guess- 
ing what  it  meant,  the  frightened  servant  ran  the  full 
length  of  the  corridor  and  fairly  flew  down  the  stairs  to 
inform  his  employer  of  what  had  happened. 
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GUY  PLOTS. 

WHEN  Guy  Hoover  failed  to  catch  Rodney  Giggs, 
he  did  not  give  up  the  chase  by  any  means. 
He  was  determined  on  frustrating  his  wife's 
plans.  The  more  he  thought  about  it  the  more  deter- 
mined he  became.  It  dominated  him.  It  was  no  moral 
impulse  to  serve  Homer  and  Truth  that  spurned  him  on; 
but  a  keen  desire  whetted  by  bitterness  and  hatred  to 
"pay  back"  Thalia,  both  for  her  interest  in  Homer  Wai- 
don  and  her  questionable  behavior  with  Mr.  Halliday. 
So  ordering  out  his  gray  car,  he  scoured  the  surrounding 
neighborhood,  as  well  as  part  of  Sunset,  but  without  suc- 
cess. It  was  growing  dark  when  he  returned  home,  dis- 
couraged and  hardly  in  a  pleasant  state  of  mind.  Coming 
upon  his  wife  in  the  reception-hall,  he  wheedled  and 
threatened,  coaxed  and  swore,  but  all  to  no  end.  Thalia 
left  him  with  the  comforting  advice :  "Go  to  the  devil !" — 
and  so  Guy  went  to  bed  still  in  an  unpleasant  state  of  mind 
but  even  more  bent  than  ever  upon  achieving  his  purpose. 
The  next  morning  he  got  up  unusually  early,  and  before 
eight  o'clock  was  continuing  his  search  in  Sunset.  Guy 
"thanked  his  stars"  that  he  had  overheard  the  one  word 
"Sunset."  It  was  the  only  clue  he  had  gained  as  to  the 
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whereabouts  of  Truth  and  Homer.  Sunset  was  a  good 
sized  place,  but  he  had  always  been  lucky — so  he  trusted 
to  his  luck  now. 

Slowly,  very  slowly,  he  glided  through  the  wide,  sun- 
drenched streets.  At  times  he  would  bring  his  car  al- 
most to  a  standstill  the  better  to  scrutinize  some  low- 
roofed  bungalow;  again,  he  would  shoot  ahead  to  catch 
up  with  some  man,  who.  in  the  distance,  he  thought  re- 
sembled the  short,  bull-headed  detective.  Now  and  then 
he  would  stop  at  one  of  the  numerous  beach  resorts  to 
refresh  himself  with  a  gingerale  highball.  Guy  was  par- 
ticularly fond  of  gingerale  highballs.  His  favorite  drink 
was  a  certain  brand  of  champagne,  but  he  liked  to  switch 
occasionally  to  whisky,  "just  for  the  change  in  effect."  He 
fancied  he  could  stand  up  longer  drinking  highballs ;  could 
out  drink  fellows  who  took  their's  "straight." 

This  morning,  however,  the  intoxicant  only  served  to 
aggravate  his  chagrin  at  his  wife's  conduct,  and  by  noon 
the  combined  strength  of  seven  highballs  had  aided  mater- 
ially in  his  coming  to  the  decision  that  he  was,  without 
exception,  the  most  woefully  wronged  man  in  all  the 
world. 

He  was  shooting  up  Lincoln  Way,  bound  for  home  with 
some  vaguely  formed  plan  of  vengeance  in  his  mind,  when 
suddenly  he  caught  sight  of  the  very  man  for  whom  he 
had  been  on  the  lookout.  The  fellow  was  skimming  along 
on  a  motorcycle  a  block  ahead  of  him. 

Hoover  smiled.  He  felt  that  he  would  have  known 
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Rodney  Giggs  a  mile  away.  The  short,  bullet-headed  man 
on  the  white  and  red  motorcycle,  once  seen,  was  not  hard 
to  recognize  the  second  time.  Guy  touched  his  accelera- 
tor, and  in  a  few  seconds  came  up  with  him. 

The  man  slowed  down  on  hearing  his  shout,  and  both 
machines  came  to  a  standstill  near  the  curb. 

Before  uttering  a  word,  Guy  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
and  drawing  out  a  wallet  began  carelessly  counting  off  a 
roll  of  bills. 

Presently  he  replaced  the  wallet,  and  creasing  the  bank 
notes  lengthwise,  pointed  them  suggestively  at  the  de- 
tective. 

"I  want  a  little  information,  Giggs,"  he  said  abruptly. 
"You  needn't  be  afraid  of  me,"  he  added  as  he  saw  the 
man  start  involuntarily.  "My  wife  will  never  know  we've 
seen  each  other — I  promise  you  that.  It  won't  harm  you 
one  iota,  and  you'll  be  doing  me  a  great  favor.  Just  give 
me  Homer  Waldon's  address  in  Sunset — that's  all  I  want." 

At  first,  Rodney  Giggs  seemed  reluctant  to  impart  the 
desired  information,  but  at  length  under  the  influence  of 
Guy's  smooth  tongue,  and  having  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
demonmination  of  one  of  the  bills  held  in  the  other's 
hand,  the  man  relented,  answering  Hoover's  questions — 
not  only  giving  the  desired  address,  but  telling  the  whole 
story  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  detective  admitted  that  Thalia  had  hired  him  to  find 
Homer's  whereabouts ;  told  how  D.  K.  Waldon  had  broken 
the  statue ;  how  he  had  taken  his  son  and  sent  him  (Giggs) 
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back  to  spy  upon  Truth. 

"How's  Homer?"  Guy  asked. 

"Bad  shape,"  replied  the  man.  "Complete  breakdown. 
I  'phoned  up  a  moment  ago,  and  Burke,  the  butler,  told 
me  that  Homer  had  gone  raving  mad — ran  off  somewhere, 
and  they  couldn't  find  any  trace  of  him." 

"Is  Truth  still  at  the  Bungalow?" 

Giggs  nodded ;  then  favored  his  questioner  with  a  keen, 
swift  glance. 

"How  did  the  old  man  take  it  ?"  queried  Guy. 

As  the  detective  talked  he  kept  his  gimlet  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  back  of  a  motor  truck  that  was  creeping  along 
far  up  the  street.  An  immense  white  pine  box  lay  in  its 
bed. 

At  length,  the  bills  having  changed  hands,  the  two  men 
parted,  Guy  Hoover  turning  again  into  Sunset  and  Rodney 
Giggs  racing  up  Lincoln  Way  after  the  truck,  which,  hav- 
ing reached  the  top  of  the  long  incline,  was  now  rapidly 
disappearing. 

As  Guy  turned  his  powerful  machine  west  and  thun- 
dered back  toward  the  beach,  his  mind  was  occupied  with 
varied  emotions.  The  knowledge  that  he  was  too  late  to 
frustrate  his  wife's  plans;  that  it  was  all  over,  was  any- 
thing but  a  soothing  thought  to  his  heated  brain.  But 
Guy  was  not  accustomed  to  lamenting  over  the  inevitable. 
Guy  was  the  kind  of  person  who  never  cries  over  spilt 
milk  and  for  whom  the  devil  is  always  standing  just 
around  the  corner.  No  sooner  had  he  heard  the  news  that 
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had  annulled  all  possibility  of  his  carrying  out  his  pur- 
pose of  warning  Homer  and  Truth  against  his  wife,  than 
another  idea  had  sprung  like  magic  to  his  prolific  mind. 

To  a  man  of  Hoover's  code  of  morality,  the  fact  that 
Truth  had  been  living  secretly  with  Homer  and  posing 
for  him  meant  but  one  thing. 

And  in  this,  Guy's  perspective  was  merely  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  world  in  which  he  lived. 

He  had  seen  Truth  several  times  at  the  Belmont's,  be- 
fore his  marriage  to  Thalia,  but  he  had  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  simple,  unaffected  girl.  This  was  probably  be- 
cause his  interest  had  lain  in  another  direction  in  those 
days.  Then,  his  eyes  had  been  solely  for  the  ever  gor- 
geously dressed  and  extravagantly  jeweled  Thalia,  with 
her  straight,  raven  hair  and  black  flashing  eyes — not  for 
the  golden-haired,  soft  brown-eyed  girl  who  had  always 
worn  plain  white  dresses.  But  now,  under  the  united  in- 
fluence of  piqued  vanity  and  stimulating  alcohol,  Truth 
suddenly  loomed  up  in  his  distorted  mind  as  something 
very  desirable — a  "rip-snorting  beauty,"  and  he  cursed 
himself  for  a  fool  for  not  having  discovered  her  worth 
long  ago.  Such  was  his  conceit  that  he  did  not  doubt  for 
one  moment  that  had  he  paid  ever  so  little  attention  to 
the  girl,  he  would  have  won  her  simple  heart  completely. 
It  never  once  occurred  to  him  that  their  two  natures  would 
prove  as  oil  and  water;  that  a  vast  gulf  of  difference  lay 
between  the  habitual  duplicity  and  warped  principles  of 
his  own  filthy-minded  world  and  that  of  Truth's — pure 
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with  the  purity  of  unshattered  ideals,  unskilled  in  the 
practice  of  deceit,  sweet  and  unadulterated. 

Guy  didn't  know  just  what  his  plans  were.  As  usual, 
they  were  somewhat  vague.  But  of  one  thing  he  was 
certain — he  wanted  to  see  Truth — and  see  her  alone !  As 
for  his  plans,  he  had  always,  and  would  now,  commit 
them  to  the  care  of  his  benevolent  gods.  Guy  never  wor- 
ried much  about  plans — he  always  did  things  first  and 
thought  about  them  afterward — for  example,  his  marriage 
to  Thalia ! 

Demons  couldn't  prevent  him  from  finding  Truth  now! 
— he  reflected  jubilantly.  Come  what  may,  he  would  see 
that  ravishing  bit  of  femininity  before  many  minutes  had 
passed.  And  she  would,  of  course,  after  a  little  breaking 
of  the  ice,  a  little  flattery  and  a  little  flirtation 

By  Jove !  it  would  be  a  great  diversion !  It  would  make 
him  forget  his  she-devil  of  a  wife — d n  her! 

Twenty  minutes  later,  however,  when  he  had  returned 
from  his  fourth  trip  to  outskirting  bungalows,  he  began 
to  wonder  if  the  detective  had  not  purposely  given  him  the 
wrong  address.  Had  Giggs  said  Forty-fifth  Avenue? — 
or  Forty-seventh?  Or  was  it  Forty-ninth?  He  couldn't 
remember  which — curse  the  luck!  He  decided  to  "race" 
the  two  blocks  to  the  beach  and  snatch  another  highball. 
It  wouldn't  take  but  a  minute,  and  he  was  getting  a  head- 
ache— he  needed  another  drink. 

As  he  spun  past  Forty-ninth  Avenue,  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  red-bricked  chimney  just  visible  above  a 
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distant  hill,  and  his  pulse  leaped  with  the  certainty  that 
he  had  found  the  house.  Probably  it  was  because  he 
was  so  elated  over  this  discovery,  or  with  the  anticipa- 
tion of  another  drink,  his  spirits  were  too  much  on  the 
ascendency — at  any  rate,  he  failed  to  notice  Truth  Adair 
start  to  cross  the  street;  then  turn  back  hurriedly  just  as 
he  thundered  past. 

When  Guy  entered  the  cafe  he  was  fairly  pounced  upon 
by  a  crowd  of  T.  T.  boys,  and  it  was  not  until  five  or  six 
rounds  had  been  duly  toasted  and  drunk  that  he  was  al- 
lowed to  depart,  which  he  promptly  did — after  purchas- 
ing half  a  pint  of  whisky,  a  pint  bottle  of  his  favorite 
champagne,  and  some  breath-scenting  tablets. 

Arriving  at  Sweetrest,  Guy  found  the  house  locked  and 
shuttered.  Thinking  that  Truth  had  seen  him  coming  and 
was  hiding  within,  he  tried  to  force  a  rear  door,  but  failing 
in  this  set  about  to  break  his  way  into  the  house.  i 

Having  secured  a  piece  of  bent  iron  in  the  back  yard, 
he  prized  at  one  of  the  windows  until  at  last  it  gave  way, 
and  a  moment  later  he  emerged  into  the  kitchen — a  bur- 
glar in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 

But  though  he  searched  every  room  and  closet  in  the 
house,  Truth  was  not  to  be  found.  The  disappointment 
angered  him. 

He  flung  himself  into  Homer's  Morris  chair,  and  gave 
vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  string  of  oaths.  After  he  had 
calmed  down  somewhat,  he  got  out  his  whisky  and  took 
a  long  drink. 
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Then  with  the  strangely  correct  perception  an  intoxi- 
cated person  has  at  times,  an  idea  penetrated  his  befud- 
dled brain,  and  springing  up  from  the  chair,  he  left  the 
house  as  untowardly  as  he  had  entered  it. 

And  so  it  happened  that  just  as  Truth  was  mounting  the 
steps  of  the  Waldon  residence,  Guy  Hoover  slammed 
down  the  brakes  of  his  big,  racy  machine  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street. 

Guy  had  detected  the  girl,  but  he  decided  to  wait  until 
she  came  out  again,  which  he  was  pretty  sure  she  would 
do.  The  three  miles  drive  from  Sunset  had  cleared  his 
brain  somewhat,  and  with  his  usual  amount  of  self-assur- 
ance he  felt  himself  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  as  he  men- 
tally termed  it,  "ready  for  the  fun." 

Then,  as  he  waited,  in  the  calmer  state  of  his  sobered 
senses  it  came  to  him  in  a  flash.  He  would  pretend  (to 
Truth)  to  know  Homer's  whereabouts — pretend  that  Ho- 
mer had  sent  him  for  her.  He  would  offer  to  take  her 
to  him  at  once.  By  Jove!  that  was  the  limit! 

Delighted  by  his  own  reasoning,  he  lit  a  cigarette  and 
smoked  while  he  waited. 
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BLIND. 

MAY  I  SEE  Mrs.  Waldon?" 
Truth's  voice  quavered  slightly,  and  Burke, 
who  had  opened  the  door,  seemed  suddenly  to 
have  lost  his  power  of  speech. 

"No,  ma'am,"  he  blurted  out  at  last.  "Mrs.  Waldon  is 
— er — suffering  from " 

"Oh,  but  I  must  see  her!"  the  girl  persisted.  "I  must 
see  her  at  once.  Please  show  me  to  her  room." 

The  speech  was  less  a  command  than  an  appeal,  and 
the  man's  reply  was  not  unsympathetic. 

"Sorry,  ma'am,  very  sorry;  but  it  would  be  impossible 
for  you  to  talk  with  Mrs.  Waldon — she  is  very  sick;  in 
fact,  at  this  moment,  she  is  unconscious." 

Truth's  startled  look  was  one  of  unaffected  alarm. 

"Oh!  I  am  sure  something  dreadful  has  happened.  I 
must  see  some  one  at  once — it  is  very  important.  Won't 
you  tell  Mr.  Homer  I  am " 

"Mr.  Homer  is  not  here,  ma'am." 

"Not  here?    Then  where " 

"He  left  only  a  short  while  ago." 

Truth  felt  a  nameless  dread  seize  her. 

The  butler,  quick  to  detect  the  effect  of  his  words, 
stepped  aside  and  said  with  some  concern : 

"Won't  you  come  in  ?    Mr.  Waldon  is  in  the  library." 
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The  girl  hesitated  uncertainly.  She  suddenly  remem- 
bered having  seen  two  mounted  officers  gallop  in  at  the 
carriage  gate  just  as  she  had  entered  the  grounds.  She 
had  been  so  preoccupied  with  her  own  venture  at  the 
time  that  she  had  given  the  incident  little  thought.  But 
now  it  suddenly  loomed  big  and  foreboding.  Her  heart 
fluttered. 

"What  are  the  police  doing  here?"  she  asked  in  a 
constrained  tone. 

"They — er — Mr.  Waldon  sent  for  them.  He "  the 

man  hesitated  as  though  reluctant  to  speak  further. 

"Yes — yes!  Go  on!"  she  prompted  quickly.  "I  have 
the  right  to  know." 

"Well,  ma'am,  you  may  as  well  hear  the  truth.  Mr. 
Homer  escaped  from  the  house  about  an  hour  ago.  He 
has  gone  raving  mad." 

The  words  fell  like  lead-weights  on  the  girl's  already 
aching  heart.  She  swayed  a  little,  and  putting  out  one 
hand,  steadied  herself  against  the  door-casing. 

Instantly,  the  butler  flung  the  door  wide. 

"Won't  you  come  in?"  he  said,  kindly.  "If  you  will 
wait  in  the  reception-hall,  I  will  call  Mr.  Waldon." 

And  so,  for  the  first  time,  Truth  entered  the  home  of  her 
fiance's  parents.  With  a  sense  of  mingled  unfamiliarity, 
loneliness,  determination  and  fear,  the  girl  stood  just  in- 
side the  door,  looking  like  some  wild  creature,  uncertain 
whether  to  run  or  stay.  Impelled  by  her  love  for  Homer, 
yet  dreading  the  approaching  interview  with  his  father, 
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she  appeared  even  more  beautiful  in  her  forlorn  distress. 
Having  slipped  through  the  door  when  Truth  entered, 
Ginger  stood  quite  close  to  her,  his  ears  pricked,  his  whole 
demeanor  suggesting  that  he,  too,  scented  the  coming  of 
evil  and  was  ready,  if  need  be,  to  defend  the  rights  of 

his  mistress. 

****** 

It  was  during  that  interval  in  which  D.  K.  and  the  others 
had  returned  from  their  vain  search  for  Homer  and  were 
in  the  library,  that  the  front  door-bell  rang  and  Burke  went 
to  answer  the  summons. 

In  the  large  room  that  the  butler  had  just  left,  excite- 
ment and  confusion  reigned  paramount.  The  burly  police- 
man, who  had  been  called  in  from  the  street,  was  sputter- 
ing explanations  and  ejaculations  over  the  telephone.  Near 
the  door  two  other  officers  of  the  law,  having  just  arrived, 
were  carrying  on  an  animated  conversation  with  Dr.  Rod- 
gers  and  Franks,  the  valet;  while  D.  K.  Waldon,  his 
Havana  protruding  from  a  swollen  upper  lip,  paced  the 
floor  like  an  angry  Viking,  firing  commands  and  questions, 
threatening  and  deploring,  in  a  continuous  bellow  that 
nobody  heard — or  heeded  if  they  did. 

It  wasn't  in  D.  K.'s  make-up  to  remain  dejected  long. 
His  innate  nature  was  opposed  to  despondency  and  re- 
fused to  tolerate  inactivity.  The  keen  sense  of  genuine 
remorse  he  had  experienced  just  before  and  during  that 
short  interview  with  his  wife,  had  been  succeeded  by 
another  feeling — an  urgent  call  to  action.  No  matter  how 
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futile  his  efforts,  his  energy-schooled  nature  demanded 
action  of  some  sort,  and  so  he  howled  and  stormed  about 
the  library,  threatening  to  hire  every  policeman  and  de- 
tective available,  to  scour  the  city  for  his  demented  son. 

And  D.  K.  was  raving  and  thundering  when  his  butler 
reentered  the  room  with  the  information  that  a  much  per- 
turbed young  woman  was  waiting  to  see  him  in  the  recep- 
tion-hall. 

Had  he  been  less  perturbed  himself,  D.  K.  might  have 
acted  otherwise;  might  have  refused  to  see  Truth;  but 
under  the  circumstances,  his  seething  mind  grasped  only 
the  fact  that  some  one  wanted  to  see  him — undoubtedly 
about  Homer.  Burke's  words,  "y°tmg  woman,"  were 
drowned  in  the  hubbub  D.  K.  himself  was  helping  to 
make.  Thus,  with  no  knowledge  of  the  identity  of  the  per- 
son who  wanted  to  see  him,  the  master  of  the  house  strode 
out  of  the  library,  slamming  the  door  after  him. 

But  had  his  cigar  suddenly  exploded  under  his  nose, 
D.  K.  would  not  have  started  more  abruptly  than  when 
his  eyes  lighted  on  a  girlish  form  standing  near  the  door 
of  his  reception-room — Truth  Adair! 

He  drew  back  involuntarily,  staring  at  her  in  dumb 
amazement. 

"You?"  he  gasped,  at  length,  incredulously.  "Dare  you 
come  here — here  to  this  house?" 

Like  the  world,  D.  K.  interpreted  but  one  meaning  in 
Homer  and  Truth's  relations,  and,  like  the  world,  he  was 
ready  to  forgive  the  man  and  censure  the  woman. 
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Truth  saw  his  heavy  brows  come  together  angrily,  and 
her  resolve  faltered.  There  was  no  sign  of  sympathy  in 
his  flushed  countenance;  no  shadow  of  remorse  in  his 
steely  eyes.  But  the  girl  controlled  her  emotions  suffi- 
ciently to  speak  in  a  firm  voice : 

"Mr.  Waldon,  your  servant  tells  me  Homer  is — has — " 

She  broke  off  abruptly,  waiting,  with  fear-laden  eyes. 

D.  K.  had  taken  a  step  forward,  his  face  mottled;  yet 
he  seemed  to  be  trying  to  hold  himself  in  check. 

"How  dare  you  come  to  this  house!"  he  said  thickly, 
pointing  an  accusing  finger  at  the  shrinking  girl.  "What 
my  butler  told  you  was  true.  My  son  is  insane— do  you 
understand  that?  He  is  a  lunatic,  a  mad-man — escaped! 
And  you — you  are  the  cause  of  it  all!  Do  you  think  to 
come  to  my  house,  after  what  you  have  done,  and  flaunt 
your  hypocritical  lies  in  my  face?  Speak  up,  girl!  for 
by  the  eternal  gods,  I  hate  the  sight  of  you!" 

Truth  shrank  back  as  though  she  had  received  a  blow 
in  the  face.  Her  cheeks  and  neck  were  crimson.  She 
couldn't  understand  what  he  meant;  yet  she  felt  that  he 
was  trying  to  hurt  her.  No  one  had  ever  said  before  that 
they  hated  the  sight  of  her.  Why  did  he  hate  her? 

She  froze  into  a  white,  tense  little  form. 

"Homer  is  my  lover,"  she  said,  a  little  defiantly,  "and 
I  have  the  right  to  see  him." 

D.  K.  gasped. 

And  again,  like  the  world,  he  misinterpreted  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "lover."  Truth  had  used  the  term  with  the 
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same  sweet  assurance  with  which  she  might  have  said 
"husband" — had  she  been  married  to  Homer.  But  D.  K. 
was  blind  to  her  beautiful  virtue  as  she  was  blind  to  his 
hideous  fault. 

"Your  lover,"  he  sneered.  "Do  you  think  I  don't  know 
that,  without  you  telling  me  ?  God !  woman,  have  you  no 
shame."  His  tone  was  low  and  measured;  but  scathing. 

Like  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue,  it  came  to  her  then,  and  the 
girl's  face  blanched.  She  saw  what  he  meant  now;  saw 
what  he  believed  of  her — what  the  world  believed! 

In  an  agony  of  dismay,  horror  and  shame,  Truth  faced 
her  accuser.  Her  words  came  between  little  broken 
gasps : 

"Oh,  it  isn't  true!  Ho — Homer  knows — it  isn't  true!! 
Oh!— Mr.  Waldon !" 

"You  lie!"  snorted  D.  K.,  and,  coming  a  step  nearer, 
he  towered  over  the  child-woman  who  seemed  to  shrink 
before  him.  "You  lie  and  you  know  it!"  he  went  on 
hoarsely.  "By  God!  do  you  expect  to  fool  me  when  I  saw 
with  my  own  eyes  ?  Weren't  you  living  together  ?  Weren't 
you  posing  for  him  ? — you — you " 

He  ceased  to  speak,  struck  for  the  moment,  by  the  un- 
utterable pain  and  terror  evinced  in  the  girl's  pale,  up- 
turned face.  She  had  dropped  to  her  knees  before  him, 
her  imploring  eyes  raised,  great  tears,  unbidden,  stream- 
ing down  her  cheeks. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Waldon!"  she  gasped,  desperately.  "I  would 
sooner  die  than  be  the  wretched  thing  you  think  I  am.  I 
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posed  for  Homer  because  I  love  him.  I  love  him! — love 
him  better  than  worldly  conventions,  better  than  pride, 
better  than  my  life !  I  wanted  to  see  him  succeed  in  his 
great  work.  And  he — he  had  promised  his  mother  not  to 
marry  me  until — until  he  had  succeeded.  Oh,  Mr.  Waldon ! 
I  never  could  remember  my  own  mother ;  but  I  hope  I  may 
not  meet  her  spirit  in  Heaven,  if  I  am  guilty.  Oh,  can't 
you  understand? — can't  you  see  that  I  am  innocent?  Oh, 
I  am  innocent — God  knows! — innocent  as  I  was  the  day 
Mrs.  Belmont  found  me  on  my  desert-isle." 

For  one  fleeting  second,  D.  K.  Waldon  stood  glowering 
down  into  the  pitiful,  pleading  face  of  Truth  Adair.  In 
that  momentary  space,  something  akin  to  sympathy 
touched  him ;  something  strong  and  noble  welled  up  with- 
in him — but  only  for  a  moment.  Schooled,  as  he  was,  in 
the  meanness,  the  filthy-mindedness  and  the  deception,  of 
the  world;  hardened  against  sentiment,  he  could  not  con- 
ceive of  a  Platonical  relationship  such  as  Truth  and 
Homer's  had  been.  He  could  not  so  easily  renounce  the 
code  by  which  he  had  lived  ever  since  he  could  remem- 
ber. As  he  stood  there,  looking  into  Truth's  eyes,  for  an 
infinitesimal  space  of  time,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  her 
immaculate  soul.  It  blazed  up  for  an  instant,  awing  him ; 
then  flickered  and  died  away.  He  could  not  comprehend 
it;  his  stupid  perception  could  not  grasp  its  divine  sig- 
nificance— it  was  beyond  him.  He  was  blind,  as  if  were, 
blind  to  mental-cleanliness! 

Then  he  thought  of  Homer.    The  girl  beside  him — he 
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actually  believed  it! — was  the  cause  of  his  son's  present 
condition ! 

His  eyes  flashed  fire. 

"I  knew  you'd  lie!"  he  thundered.  "If  you  love  Homer, 
why  didn't  you  come  here  sooner?" 

Truth  got  to  her  feet,  unsteadily. 

"I — I "  her  utterance  choked,  and  she  buried  her 

face  in  her  hands. 

D.  K.  strode  to  the  door  and  flung  it  open. 

"You  insufferable  hypocrite !  Do  you  think  to  make  me 
believe  that  you  love  Homer?  Get  out  of  my  house — get 
out!  I  hate  the  sight  of  you.  You've  ruined  my  son's  life, 
if  you  haven't  killed  him,  and  you've  ruined  my  name. 
Go !  Go  back  to  the  Belmonts.  Richard  will  be  home  to- 
night, and  I  shall  see  that  he  knows  the  truth  about  your 
conduct." 

Sobbing  convulsively,  yet  without  lifting  her  streaming 
eyes,  Truth  passed  through  the  door,  and  D.  K.  Waldon 
closed  it  after  her.  In  the  pressure  of  the  moment,  the 
arrogant  man  failed  to  notice  Ginger,  who  had  been  shut 
in  by  the  closed  door,  and  was  whining  at  his  feet. 

The  next  moment,  a  liveried  attendant  came  rushing 
through  the  hall  and  up  to  D.  K. 

"Mr.  Homer  is  in  his  rooms,  sir!"  he  panted.  "I  heard 
him!  I  heard  him  shriek!" 

Another  moment,  and  seven  men,  headed  by  D.  K.  and 
the  stout  patrol-man,  were  rushing  up  the  stairs  bound  for 
the  room  from  which  the  servant  had  heard  the  shriek. 
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LAND'S  END. 

AS  TRUTH  came  out  on  the  street,  her  head  bowed, 
dry  sobs  gripping  her  throat,  she  was  startled  by 
the  sound  of  an  automobile  that  stopped  at  the 
curb  near  her. 

"You  look  as  though  you'd  lost  your  last  friend,  Truth." 

The  girl  turned  and  lifted  her  tear-blurred  eyes  to  the 
speaker. 

Guy  Hoover,  smiling,  doffed  his  cap. 

To  the  child-woman's  aching  heart  and  distracted  brain, 
the  greeting  was  not  altogether  unwelcome.  It  seemed 
friendly,  sympathetic — and  she  was  so  lonely — so  utterly, 
utterly  lonely! 

Guy  was  holding  the  door  of  the  car  open. 

"Get  in,"  he  said  gaily.  "I  know  all  about  it.  Get  in, 
and  I'll  take  you  to  Homer." 

As  the  meaning  of  his  words  dawned  upon  her,  Truth's 
heart  gave  a  tumultuous  bound. 

"Homer! "  she  faltered.    "Where ?" 

Guy's  answer  came  in  a  lower  tone :  "Don't  worry,  little 
girl.  Homer  is  safe  and  sound;  but  he  doesn't  want  his 
father  to  know  where  he  is.  He  sent  me  for  you.  I  prom- 
ised him  I  would  find  you.  Get  in!"  he  finished  peremp- 
torily. 
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The  shot  told. 

Without  another  word  Truth  stepped  into  the  machine 
and  took  the  seat  beside  him. 

Inwardly  exulting  over  the  success  of  his  scheme, 
Hoover  started  his  engine  again  and  threw  in  the  clutch. 

As  the  gray  car  glided  down  the  boulevard,  it  seemed  to 
Truth  that  all  the  sorrow  and  the  anguish  in  her  soul  had 
suddenly  vanished,  and  a  great  overwhelming  joy  had 
sprung  up  in  its  stead.  The  new  hope  that  now  possessed 
her,  illuminated  her  face,  chasing  away  the  tears  and  the 
grief-stricken  look  that  had  seemed  so  out  of  place  on  her 
lovely  features;  and  she  glanced  up  at  Guy  hopefully, 
trustingly,  little  dreaming  what  manner  of  thoughts  were 
taking  place  behind  his  expression  of  gay  and  careless 
friendliness. 

For  a  space,  both  occupants  of  the  car  were  silent,  the 
girl  too  full  of  a  boundless  joy  to  utter  a  word — for  had 
not  Guy  said  that  Homer  was  safe  and  had  sent  for  her  ? 
— the  boy,  prompted  by  another  reason,  reluctant  to  speak 
unless  forced  to  do  so. 

Had  Truth  known  the  character  of  her  companion,  it  is 
safe  to  affirm  that  she  would  sooner  have  nestled  a  deadly 
reptile  in  her  lap  than  trusted  herself  into  his  care.  All 
she  knew  of  Guy  Hoover  was  that  he  had  been  Homer's 
room-mate  at  college — and  Homer  had  never  spoken  ill 
of  him.  She  had  met  Guy  once  or  twice  at  the  Belmonts', 
but  probably  had  not  spoken  over  a  dozen  words  to  him ; 
and  she  had  had  neither  the  opportunity  nor  the  desire 
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to  ascertain  his  moral — or  lack  of  moral — qualities. 

Another  man  might  have  taken  pity  on  Truth's  forlorn 
little  figure  as  she  stood  on  the  side-walk  the  moment 
after  Guy  had  greeted  her.  Another  man  might  have  been 
touched  by  her  childish  joy  apparent  in  the  car  a  little 
later,  by  the  bright  smile  that  lighted  up  her  sweet  face 
and  by  her  ready,  unsuspecting  confidence  and  trust.  But 
even  had  it  not  been  at  all  times  foreign  to  his  material- 
istic nature,  Hoover  was  certainly  in  no  mood  for  pity 
just  now. 

Guy  Hoover  was  an  example,  par  excellence,  of  ultra- 
smart,  society  male-folk;  the  average  product  of  a  refined 
and  cultured  civilization — a  magnificent  civilization  that 
doesn't  care  two  raps  whether  or  not  your  moral  status 
is  below  that  of  a  murderer,  so  long  as  you  keep  your 
sins  only  half-hidden  beneath  a  mask  of  hypocrisy,  and 
pretend  (in  public)  to  be  "properly"  decent  and  law-abid- 
ing— a  civilization  the  irony  of  which  is  evinced  by  too 
many  contradictions  to  enumerate  here,  and  the  falseness 
of  which  may  be  summed  up  in  Shakespeare's  words: 
"Assume  a  virtue  if  you  have  it  not." 

Indeed,  Guy's  mind  was  far  from  any  such  "mushiness" 
as  pity,  as  he  let  his  car  move  slowly  down  the  avenue. 
He  wanted  to  go  slow  because  he  wanted  to  think.  In 
the  exultation  that  had  filled  him  during  those  moments  in 
which  he  had  waited  for  Truth  in  front  of  the  Waldon 
residence,  he  had  neglected  to  fix  upon  a  suitable  destina- 
tion. Now,  his  sagacity  warned  him  that  he  decide  at 
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once.  He  knew  that  the  next  thing  Truth  would  ask  him, 
more  than  likely,  would  be  as  to  Homer's  whereabouts, 
and  he  would  have  to  have  an  answer  ready.  He  wanted 
to  think  of  some  lonely  place.  He  thought  of  Golden 
Gate  Park,  but  concluded  it  would  be  too  risky  to  go  there. 
For  the  same  reason  he  rejected  Clifford's  Woods.  Then 
he  thought  of  Land's  End,  and  the  place  suited  him.  His 
pulses  quickened  as  he  remembered  a  certain  spot  he 
knew  of  about  a  mile  below  Fort  Miley — a  small  cave  on 
the  top  of  a  precipice  one  hundred  feet  above  the  water. 

Already,  his  alcohol-heated  brain  was  being  affected 
by  the  mere  physical  warmth  of  the  girl's  body. 

Once  decided  on  his  destination,  he  let  his  car  out.  He 
dared  not  look  at  Truth. 

But  at  last  he  heard  her  speak. 

"Where  is  Homer,  Mr.  Hoover?" 

The  perfect  naturalness  of  her  question,  as  well  as  the 
tone  of  her  voice,  made  him  regain  his  composure. 

"Oh,  he's  down  at  Land's  End,"  he  answered  carelessly. 

"Why,  what  is  he  doing  away  off  there?" 

Guy  thought  hard  for  an  instant.  But  speech  was  im- 
perative. "I — why,  I  don't  know  how  he  got  there — ran, 
I  suppose.  I  was  down  there — er — taking  some  pictures 
— I'm  a  great  nature-lover,  you  know — and  the  first  thing 
I  knew,  I  looked  around  and  there  he  was." 

"Why,  I  thought "  she  hesitated.  "Did  he — was  he 

dressed?" 

Guy  laughed  harshly. 
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"Hell  yes!    He " 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Truth. 

Guy  bit  his  lip,  and  went  on  hurriedly:  "Sure  thing. 
He  told  me  all  about  that.  He  pretended  to  be  crazy  just 
to  scare  the  old  man.  Nothing  at  all  the  matter  with  him 
— lively  as  h er as  anybody." 

Glancing  at  his  companion,  Guy  saw  that  she  was  look- 
ing at  him  with  studious  intentness.  Cursing  his  luck  and 
mentally  flaying  himself  for  his  slips  of  speech,  he  went 
on  in  a  conciliatory  tone:  "He's  down  on  one  of  those 
bluffs  below  Fort  Miley.  I  think  he  wants  to  lay  low  until 
night.  He  was  worried  about  you,  though,  so  I  offered  to 
go  after  you.  You  know  Homer  and  I  are  old  "frat" 
chums.  He  said  he'd  left  you  at  Sweetrest,  so  I  went 
there  first,  but  you  had  gone.  Then  I  thought  you  would 
go  to  the  Waldons'.  That's  how  I  came  to  be  waiting  for 
you  there." 

Truth  was  silent  for  a  moment,  but  he  could  feel  her 
gaze  still  studying  his  face. 

"You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Hoover,"  she  said  presently. 
Then  she  explaimed  with  a  sweet  petulance  that  was  a 
way  of  hers:  "Oh,  can't  you  go  a  little  faster? — please! 
I'm  so  anxious  about  Homer!" 

Guy  smiled  and  pushed  his  "gas"  and  "sparker"  up  an- 
other notch.  As  they  flew  along  in  the  direction  of  Rich- 
mond, he  was  compelled  now  and  then  to  force  his  feel- 
ings into  a  calmer  state;  but  the  extraordinary  beauty  of 
the  girl,  whom  he  considered  wholly  in  his  power,  worked 
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upon  his  nature.  If  he  gave  the  probable  consequences 
of  his  proposed  rash  act  any  consideration  whatever,  it 
was  to  brush  the  matter  from  his  mind  with  the  final  com- 
forting thought  that,  according  to  what  Tha  had  said, 
neither  his  father-in-law  nor  his  mother-in-law  were 
overly  much  in  love  with  Truth,  and  would,  therefore,  find 
it  convenient  to  believe  his  word  in  preference  to  hers. 
Anyway,  he  had  plenty  of  friends,  influential  people,  too, 
who  would  readily  swear  to  an  alibi  for  him. 

Glancing  again  at  Truth,  her  voluptuous  beauty,  now 
plainly  revealed  by  the  force  of  the  wind  whipping  at  her 
thin,  white  lawn  dress;  her  perfect  features;  even  her 
trusting  innocence  spurned  him  on,  sending  the  blood 
coursing  through  his  veins  in  a  mad  frenzy  of  desire. 

As  the  car  sped  on  through  Richmond  toward  the 
Cliff  House,  Truth  uttered  a  silent  prayer  for  the  one 
who,  as  she  thought,  was  waiting  for  her  at  Land's  End. 
Untaught  in  deception,  she  did  not  doubt  for  one  moment 
the  truth  of  what  Guy  had  told  her.  Had  she  been  less 
trusting  and  more  suspicious;  had  she  been  less  blind  to 
the  ways  of  the  "refined"  and  "cultured"  world,  and 
had  she  studied  her  companion  more  closely,  she  might 
have  noticed  a  certain  restlessness  evident  in  his  manner, 
an  unusual  flush  in  his  cheeks  and  a  smoldering  light  in 
his  eyes.  But  Truth  was  too  full  of  her  own  happiness 
to  even  suspect  a  ruse.  Every  time  the  car's  wheels 
turned  she  told  herself  she  was  being  taken  that  much 
nearer  to  Homer.  She  even  conjured  up  a  mental  pic- 
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ture  of  their  reunion.  She  thanked  God  that  the  shock 
had  not  affected  his  mind,  and  her  heart  fluttered  with 
joy  at  the  thought  of  the  good  news  she  would  tell  him, 
about  her  fixing  up  the  statue  and  sending  it  on  to  the 
Stuart  Contest.  To-night  they  would  go  somewhere  and 
stay  until  he  had  won  the  prize;  then  they  would  get 
married  and  go  back  to  Sweetrest — she  felt  sure  of  that. 
Homer  would  rest  a  long  while  before  beginning  on 
another  work;  he  needed  rest  now  more  than  anything 
else.  How  happy  they  would  be  after  they  were  married 
— then  nobody  could  come  poking  their  nose  into  their 
affairs — then  it  wouldn't  be  anyone  else's  business  what 
they  did! 

So  her  thoughts  ran  on  until,  with  a  little  start  of 
surprise,  she  realized  that  the  car  had  come  to  a  complete 
standstill  and  Hoover,  his  face  flushed  and  triumphant, 
stood  near,  waiting  to  assist  her  to  the  ground. 

"Wake  up!"  he  cried  gaily.  "This  is  the  jumping-off 
place.  Were  you  dreaming?" 

"I — I'm  afraid  I  was."  And  with  a  little  embarrassed 
laugh,  she  took  his  proffered  hand  and  jumped  lightly 
out  of  the  car. 

"See  that  point  down  there?"  he  went  on,  indicating 
with  his  finger  a  high  bluff  that  projected  out  over  the 
water  some  one  hundred  feet  below.  "Well,  that's  our 
destination.  Walk  on  ahead  a  little  ways.  I'll  catch 
up  with  you  in  a  minute.  I  want  to  lock  my  car." 

When   the   girl   had   moved   away   a   short   distance, 
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Hoover  went  to  the  rear  of  the  machine  and  thus  hidden 
from  her  view,  got  out  his  whisky  and  took  a  long 
draught.  Then,  after  perfuming  his  breath  and  lighting 
a  cigarette,  he  quickly  caught  up  with  her.  Grasping 
her  soft  arm,  he  assisted  her  over  the  rocks  and  along 
the  narrow  trail  that  wound  around  the  mountain-head- 
land. 

As  they  made  their  way  along  the  flimsy,  winding 
path,  the  boy  and  the  girl  might  have  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment to  admire  the  wonderful  scenery  that  stretched  out 
before  and  about  them. 

The  very  headland  they  were  skirting  projects  out 
beyond  and  seems  the  "advance  guard"  of  what  is  known 
the  world  over  as  "The  Golden  Gate."  Almost  a  mile 
above  the  water,  the  great  guns  of  Fort  Miley  look  out 
over  the  vast  Pacific,  silent  but  formidable  sentinels, 
capable  of  annihilating  the  greatest  sea  power  that  could 
ever  be  sent  against  "The  City  of  the  Golden  Gate." 
Away  to  the  east,  Mount  Tamalpais  rears  its  purple 
peak  into  the  clouds,  lord  of  the  blue-hilled  horizon, 
while  to  the  north,  stretches  the  purple  and  violet  tinted 
arm  of  the  rugged  coast  in  which  is  held  captive  the 
restless  waters  of  the  emerald  ocean. 

But  all  this  failed  to  attract  the  appreciation  of  either 
Guy  or  Truth,  and,  a  few  moments  later,  they  came  out 
on  a  level  space  some  fifty  feet  wide  and  twice  as  long — 
their  destination.  Even  the  continuous  booming  of  the 
breakers  on  the  rocks — a  sheer  drop  of  one  hundred 
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feet  from  where  they  stood  —  failed,  for  once,  to  affect 
Truth,  who  glanced  about,  half-frightened;  then  turned 
a  perturbed  little  face  to  her  companion. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Hoover!  Where  is  he?  Why  did  you  leave 
him  here  ?  Mightn't  he  have  fallen  over  the  ledge  while 
you  were  gone?" 

Guy  met  her  gaze  with  perfect  composure. 

"Certainly  not,"  he  answered  easily;  and  drawing  a 
step  nearer,  he  took  the  girl  by  the  arm  and  turned  her 
about.  "That  path  there  leads  up*  to  a  spring  near  the 
fort,"  he  said,  pointing  out  anfiirop  trail  much  like  the 
one  they  had  just  traversejikVTwell  jAi  he  was  perfectly 


sane  when  I  left  him.    Ncue  iaroiryf    He's  just  gone 

m.        ^L  »^          1^.^\    ^^ 

up  there  for  a  drkik-\>e  back'in  a  little  while.    Come, 

^^^M  v  \  ^/ 

you  are  tired,  out.  Let's  sit  down  over  here  and  rest 
a  bit."  V"  ^  yV 

He  walked  to\£rtt'*a  cave-like  excavation  in  the  dirt 
wall  of  the  bluff  just  above  them;  but  Truth  did  not 
follow.  She  was  scanning  the  heights  leading  to  Fort 
Miley  with  anxious,  searching  eyes. 

Hoover  carelessly  lit  another  cigarette.  Then,  seating 
himself  in  the  sand  with  his  back  to  the  wall  of  the 
shallow  cave,  he  smoked  while  he  watched  the  girl  out 
of  the  corners  of  his  eyes,  feasting  his  imagination  on 
her  loveliness  and  waiting  much  as  a  hawk  might  wait 
a  few  moments  before  executing  its  deadly  swoop  —  sure 
of  its  victim  in  the  end.  He  saw  Truth  go  to  the  ledge 
and  look  down.  She  stood  there  for  a  long  time  and 
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while  her  back  was  turned  to  him,  he  drew  out  his  whisky 
and  took  a  few  hasty  swallows.  Then,  at  last,  she  turned 
and  came  quickly  toward  him,  an  expression  of  mingled 
fear  and  petulance  on  her  beautiful  face. 

Hoover's  pulses  began  racing  in  unison  with  his 
thoughts.  Why  the  devil  should  she  care  so  much  for 
Homer  Waldon?  Guy  couldn't  define  a  great  love  any 
more  than  he  could  define  Truth  Adair  herself.  She  was 
different  from  any  girl  he  had  ever  known  before.  And 
that  very  difference  was  what  made  her  more  desirable 
to  him. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  miserable!"  he  heard  her  murmur  as 
though  to  herself,  as  she  came  up  to  him. 

"There's  no  use  worrying,  Truth,"  he  said  and  looked 
up  at  her  composedly.  Both  the  tone  of  his  voice  and 
the  expression  of  his  face  conveyed  sympathetic  solici- 
tude. "Homer's  all  right.  He'll  be  back  after  a  while. 
Come  on  and  sit  down  here  beside  me.  You  look  fagged 
out.  Have  you  got  a  headache?"  he  finished  as  he  saw 
her  raise  one  hand  to  her  temple. 

Truth  nodded  wearily  and  seated  herself  in  the  soft 
sand  beside  him. 

Looking  at  her  more  closely,  he  saw  that  there  were 
tears  in  her  eyes. 

"This  suspense — "  she  faltered — "is  awful.  Oh,  Mr. 
Hoover — are  you  sure — he  is  safe?" 

"Of  course  he  is,  little  girl.  Now  don't  you  worry. 
He'll  be  back  directly."  And  taking  one  of  her  cold 
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little  hands  in  his  he  pressed  it  reassuringly. 

Truth  did  not  seem  to  notice  the  action. 

"You  are  very  good  to  me,  Mr.  Hoover — "  She  broke 
off,  sobbing  softly. 

"There — there.  You  mustn't  give  up,  dear.  I  knew 
you  would  be  feeling  badly  so  I  brought  along  a  little 
wine  for  you.  Now  don't  you  think  I'm  a  good  old  scout? 
— I  mean  friend?" 

Guy  took  the  small  bottle  of  champagne  from  his 
pocket  and  began  immediate  preparations  for  uncorking 
it. 

Truth  did  not  notice  that  his  fingers  trembled  slightly 
in  the  process.  Indeed,  to  her  unsophisticated  mind  he 
was  being  very  kind  and  sympathetic.  She  dried  her 
eyes  and  watched  him  while  he  pulled  the  cork  and  then 
poured  some  of  the  champagne  into  a  collapsible  drinking 
cup.  She  wondered  what  kind  of  wine  it  was.  "Mommy" 
had  always  kept  port — red  wine — but  this  was  golden, 
and  little  bubbles  kept  rising  to  the  top,  She  had  never 
seen  wine  do  that  before.  She  didn't  really  want  to 
drink  it,  but  she  felt,  under  the  circumstances,  that  it 
would  act  as  a  tonic  and  be  good  for  her.  And,  too,  it 
had  been  very  nice  of  Homer's  friend  to  think  of  it  and 
get  it  for  her,  and  she  might  hurt  his  feelings  by  refusing 
— and  that  would  displease  Homer. 

Thus  it  happened  that  Guy  Hoover  received  a  genuine 
surprise,  when  upon  proffering  her  the  cup  of  champagne, 
she  took  it  with  only  a  murmured,  "Thank  you,  Mr. 
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Hoover,"  and  not  so  much  as  a  hint  at  a  protest. 

Guy  was  "stumped."  Here  was  a  girl  who  seemed  as 
innocent  as  a  baby;  yet  who  didn't  raise  a  big  hullabaloo 
when  a  fellow  wanted  her  to  drink  a  little  champagne. 
By  all  the  benevolent  gods!  He  eyed  her  suspiciously 
while  she  toyed  with  the  cup. 

Presently  she  said:  "It  was  awfully  good  of  you  to  get 
me  this  wine.  What  kind  is  it,  Mr.  Hoover?  I  don't 
think  I've  ever  seen  any  like  it  before." 

She  looked  up  at  him  frankly. 

Hoover's  eyes  dropped  to  the  half -emptied  bottle  in 
his  hands. 

"Why — er — it's  a  fine  brand — mild,  you  know.  Drink 
a  little  and  tell  me  if  you  like  it." 

She  assented  and  lifting  the  cup  to  her  lips  took  a  few 
swallows. 

Guy  watched  her  narrowly. 

"Why,  it's  fine!"  She  smiled  at  him  sweetly.  "I  don't 
mind  it  at  all.  It  doesn't  burn  like  port — does  it?' 

"I'm  glad  you  like  it — I  thought  you  would,  though.  It's 
dam — er — mighty  fine  stuff.  You  must  drink  it  all — it  will 
do  you  good."  He  filled  her  cup  again.  I'm  going  out  to 
look  for  Homer,"  he  added,  rising.  "Now  you  sit  there 
and  rest  and  drink  that  wine." 

He  saw  her  raise  the  cup  again  to  her  lips  as  he 
moved  away  and  chuckled  inwardly.  What  a  cinch!  By 
Jove!  if  they  were  all  as  easy  as  her  a  fellow  would 
soon  lose  interest  in  the  game ! 
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And  with  this  brilliant  bit  of  philosophy,  he  moved 
away  from  the  cave  until  he  was  hidden  from  the  girl's 
view,  then,  taking  out  his  whisky,  he  drank  the  last  of 
it,  after  which,  he  sent  the  bottle  whirling  over  the 
ledge. 

Guy  could  stand  a  great  quantity  of  alcohol.  But 
he  felt  that  that  final  drink  would  give  him  the  required 
"nerve" — a  dare-devil  determination,  born  of  a  sensual- 
istic  nature  and  encouraged  by  the  powerful  stimulant. 

He  lit  another  cigarette  and  went  back  to  the  cave. 

The  girl  looked  up  quickly  at  his  approach. 

"Did  you  see  him?"  she  asked. 

He  resumed  his  seat  beside  her. 

"No."  His  tone  was  gruff;  but  upon  seeing  her  look 
of  surprise  he  changed  his  tactics  and  added,  "No  use 
to  worry,  Truth,  It's  quite  a  ways  up  to  the  spring  and 
we  haven't  been  here  five  minutes  yet.  He'll  be  back 
directly." 

"Oh,  can't  we  go  after  him?  I  feel  better  now — this 
wine  affects  me  so  strangely.  I  feel  funny.  I  think  a 
walk  would  do  me  good." 

She  half  arose  but  he  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm 
detainingly.  Beyond  a  slightly  increased  brightness  of 
the  eyes  and  a  deeper  flush  in  her  cheeks,  he  could  detect 
no  change  in  her.  He  looked  at  the  cup  and  saw  that 
she  had  drunk  but  very  little  since  he  had  filled  it.  It 
angered  him.  He  was  willing  to  be  tolerant;  to  be 
patient,  but  there  was  a  limit  to  any  fellow's  endurance. 
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The  very  sight  of  her  was  maddening  to  him.  He  wanted 
to  kiss  those  tempting  little  lips  of  her's;  he  wanted  to 
feel  her  warm  breath  against  his  cheek;  he  wanted  to 
crush  her  with  the  wild  frenzy  of  his  passion.  But  he 
knew  from  experience  that  champagne  would  do  what 
nothing  else  could — and  he  wanted  her  to  drink  enough 
to  produce  that  effect.  Then  a  "happy  thought"  struck 
him,  and  he  turned  to  the  girl  impulsively. 

"You  haven't  drank  scarcely  any  of  the  wine  that  I 
went  to  so  much  trouble  to  get  for  you,"  he  said  in  a 
grieved  tone.  "Now  let's  make  a  compact.  If  you'll 
drink  every  drop  of  that  wine — it's  for  your  own  good, 
you  know — then  I  promise  we  shall  both  go  and  hunt 
for  Homer.  Now  how  about  that?" 

"Oh,  I'm  so  worried  about  him,  Mr.  Hoover.  But  I 
really  don't  need  any  more  wine.  It — " 

But  Guy  swept  her  timid  objections  aside  with,  "You 
must  drink  it,  Truth.  You  know  that  I'm  your  friend — 
and — and — just  to  please  me — won't  you?" 

He  poured  her  cup  full  again  and  taking  it  in  his  own 
hands,  raised  it  to  her  lips. 

She  cast  him  a  pleading  glance. 

"It  makes  me  feel  so  odd.    I " 

"Please,"  he  reiterated,  "Just  this  cup  full— and  I'll 
drink  the  rest  in  the  bottle  myself.  Then  we'll  go  after 
Homer." 

Without  another  word  she  drank  the  entire  contents 
of  the  cup. 
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He  watched  her  furtively. 

At  length  he  spoke  again: 

"How  does  that  affect  you?"  he  asked.  "Don't  you 
feel  better  now?" 

His  heart  gave  a  violent  leap  as  he  saw  her  lean 
wearily  against  the  dirt  wall  of  the  cave  and  look  up 
at  him  with  drooping  eyelids. 

"I — I  think  it's  made  me — dizzy,"  she  murmured 
faintly. 

He  put  one  arm  about  the  dazed  girl  and  drew  her 
toward  him. 

As  though  his  action  aroused  her  a  little,  she  tried 
to  draw  away,  but  he  tightened  his  hold  and  held  her 
close. 

"Truth,"  he  said  hoarsely.  "Why  won't  you  let  me 
care  for  you — love  you  ?" 

"Mr.  Hoover!"  he  heard  her  gasp.  "Oh!  how  can 
you?  What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean  that  I  love  you,"  he  persisted  doggedly.  "I 
love  you  better  than  any  other  woman  in  the  world. 

Again  she  tried  to  push  him  away,  but  he  caught  her 
to  him  roughly.  Her  resistance  maddened  him.  Had 
she  shown  the  least  sign  of  willingness  he  would  have 
been  paradoxically  more  indifferent,  but  the  possibility 
of  failure  enraged  him  to  a  fierce  desire  that  was  as 
reasonless  as  it  was  ferocious. 

But  Truth  seemed  to  be  coming  out  of  her  lethargy. 
He  suddenly  realized  this  and  with  an  oath  doubled  his 
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efforts  to  restrain  her. 

The  girl  was  resisting  desperately  now.  Her  great 
brown  eyes  were  wide  open — wide  with  a  new  light — a 
light  he  couldn't  understand ! 
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GINGER. 

DURING  that  interval  in  which  D.  K.  and  the  rest 
were  rushing  up  the  steps  bound  for  the  room 
from  which  one  of  the  servants  had  heard 
Homer's  shriek — which  was  about  the  same  time  that 
Truth  stepped  into  Guy  Hoover's  car  out  on  the  street — 
a  telegraph  messenger  rang  the  door-bell  of  the  Waldon 
residence. 

Because  of  the  rather  demoralized  condition  of  the 
household,  a  maid  answered  the  summons.  But  neither 
the  woman  nor  the  boy  appeared  to  notice,  as  the  portal 
opened,  a  short  bull  pup  slip  through,  bound  across  the 
veranda  and  down  the  stone  steps. 

Ginger  was  just  in  time  to  see  his  mistress  step  into 
the  big,  racy  car  which  moved  off  instantly  down  the 
street.  Dog  like,  instead  of  going  first  to  the  gate,  and 
then  taking  after  the  machine,  he  cut  diagonally  across 
the  lawn  and  soon  found  his  way  barred  by  the  low  stone, 
steel  picket  fence.  Barking  frantically,  he  scampered 
up  and  down  the  obstruction  in  wild  efforts  to  get  through. 
At  length,  however,  as  though  his  mistake  suddenfy 
occurred  to  him,  he  chased  back  to  the  gate,  crawled 
under  it,  and  then  flew  down  the  street  after  the  auto- 
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mobile,  which,  by  this  time,  had  distanced  him  by  a  few 
blocks. 

Past  vehicles  and  motors  going  and  coming,  dashing 
under  the  very  hoofs  of  horses,  straight  as  the  crow  flies, 
the  short-legged  little  bull,  his  pop  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
back  of  the  gray  car,  tore  down  the  avenue.  But  try  as 
he  would,  he  seemed  to  gain  but  very  little  on  the  big 
machine.  Then,  suddenly,  he  saw  the  car  turn  a  corner, 
and,  for  fear  of  losing  all  trace  of  it,  he  increased  his 
headlong  speed.  When,  after  two  blocks  of  strenuous 
effort,  he  dashed  round  the  corner,  his  dog  heart  sank 
within  him,  for  he  could  just  discern  the  gray  car  amid  a 
cloud  of  dust  far  down  the  street.  Discouraged,  but  not 
altogether  disheartened,  he  slackened  his  pace  a  little 
and  though  he  was  panting  heavily  and  all  possibility 
of  overtaking  his  mistress  seemed  out  of  the  question, 
he  kept  on  running. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  manner  of  thoughts  were 
going  on  in  Ginger's  brain,  as,  with  tongue  hanging  out 
and  ears  flattened  against  his  skull,  he  stubbornly 
continued  his  scarcely  encouraging  pursuit  of  the  auto- 
mobile. Few  men  would  have  persisted  in  such  an 
unequal  race.  But  few  men  are  capable  of  the  unswerv- 
ing constancy  of  a  good  dog,  for  the  matter  of  that. 
Months  of  close  companionship  had  resulted  in  a  great 
love  between  the  French  bull  and  Truth.  Homer  had 
found  little  time  in  which  to  pet  Ginger  during  those 
strenuous  days  at  Sweetrest.  It  had  been  Truth  who 
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had  fed  him;  Truth  who  had  locked  him  up  of  nights 
and  let  him  out  early  of  mornings;  Truth  who  had  played 
with  him  under  the  cedars  on  the  front  lawn,  Truth  who 
had  taught  him  to  sit  up  and  shake  hands,  bark  for  his 
meals  and  retrieve.  Gradually,  but  surely,  the  dog's 
affection  had  been  won  over  by  the  beautiful  loving- 
hearted  girl,  until  it  had  grown  into  a  strong  attachment. 
Only  under  the  spell  of  some  appalling  sorrow  could 
Truth  ever  have  neglected  Ginger — and  such  had  been 
the  case  when,  in  the  darkest  depths  of  despair,  she  had 
emerged  from  that  interview  with  Homer's  arrogant 
father  and  had  ridden  with  Guy  Hoover  to  Land's  End, 
leaving  the  dog  in  the  Waldon's  reception-hall. 

Whether  it  was  merely  through  his  love  for  his 
mistress,  or  from  a  vague  knowledge  that  something 
had  gone  wrong,  or  impelled  by  an  Unseen  Force,  there 
is  no  telling,  but  the  sturdy  little  bull  kept  on  after  the 
gray  car,  until  at  last,  v/ith  red  tongue  dripping,  heaving 
sides  and  his  stubby  legs  wabbling  beneath  him,  he 
came  upon  the  automobile  where  its  late  occupants  had 
left  it  near  the  Cliff  House.  Sniffing  about  the  car, 
Ginger  quickly  took  up  the  scent,  and  a  moment  later 

was  trotting  along  the  flimsy  trail  toward  Land's  End. 
*  *  *  * 

Truth  was  fighting  two  enemies.  She  might  have 
coped  with  the  man  had  it  not  been  for  the  steadily 
increasing  effect  of  the  powerful  wine  she  had  drunk. 
She  fought  desperately  for  awhile,  but  with  a  growing 
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sense  of  horror  she  realized  that  her  muscles  as  well  as 
her  mind  were  gradually  becoming  numbed.  She  felt 
herself  giving  away  against  her  will.  Things  began  to 
whirl  before  her  vision;  a  sickening  sense  of  giddiness 
seized  her,  and  though  she  fought  on,  blindly  conscious 
of  her  immediate  peril,  try  as  she  would,  she  could  not 
rouse  herself  from  that  deadly  lethargy  that  seemed  to 
be  taking  possession  of  her;  try  as  she  would,  she  could 
not  dislodge  her  assaulter.  She  felt  his  hot  breath  upon 
her  cheeks,  his  lips  upon  her's.  Again  and  again  she 
struggled  in  his  embrace,  but  hampered  by  the  stupefying 
effect  of  the  champagne,  she  could  not  hope  to  match  his 
inflamed  animal  strength.  Again  and  again  she  forced 
her  benumbed  muscles  into  a  supreme  effort  to  free 
herself,  half-conscious  of  her  assailant's  dastardly 
intention;  but,  at  length,  with  a  mingled  feeling  of 
suffocation  and  dread,  she  felt  that  she  could  resist  no 
longer. 

Guy  Hoover  heard  the  girl  cry  out  as  though  from 
actual  pain,  but  impelled  by  his  brutal  drink-incited  lust, 
he  forced  her  to  him,  kissing  her  lips,  her  cheeks,  her 
white,  white  neck.  Her  physical  perfection  infuriated 
him.  The  world,  everything  was  forgotten  but  this 
delicious  morsel  of  womanhood  that  he  wanted  to  devour. 

But  suddenly  his  heart  stood  still.  He  had  heard  a 
sound  as  of  steps — what  could  it  mean  ?  A  moment  later 
he  knew.  Something  or  some  one  came  rushing  down 
the  cliff  behind  them  and  the  next  instant  Guy  sprang 
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up,  a  frightened  cry  of  pain  on  his  lips,  for  like  the 
coward  he  was,  he  dreaded  detection  worse  than  any 
condemned  murderer  dreads  the  scaffold. 

But  the  intruder  in  this  case  was  a  stuffy  little  bulldog 
who  had  gripped  him  by  the  wrist  where  he  hung  on 
with  all  the  tenacity  known  to  his  species. 

Cursing  with  pain  and  rage,  Guy  tried  to  fling  the 
animal  from  him,  but  Ginger  was  not  to  be  flung  off.  His 
sharp  teeth  were  buried  deep  in  his  enemy's  soft  flesh; 
the  bones  crunched  between  his  jaws  and  he  hung  there 
like  grim  death. 

Enraged,  Hoover  kicked  and  struck  at  the  dog;  but 
all  his  efforts  were  unavailing.  Then,  suddenly,  his 
blurred  eyes  caught  sight  of  the  empty  champagne  bottle, 
and,  snatching  it  up,  he  dealt  the  bull  a  crushing  blow. 
The  bottle  splintered.  Ginger  uttered  a  pitiful  howl, 
loosened  his  hold  and  fell  to  the  ground  where  he  lay 
motionless. 

During  the  blind  fury  of  his  encounter  with  the  dog, 
Guy  had  forgotten  Truth ;  but  now,  having  put  his  unwel- 
come interrupter  out  of  commission,  he  turned  again  to 
the  cave. 

Truth  was  gone! 

Whirling  about  he  saw  the  girl  staggering  to  the  edge 
of  the  precipice,  fifty  feet  away.  With  a  guttural  oath  he 
made  for  her.  But  the  next  instant  he  stopped  in  his 
tracks,  a  dreadful  premonition  electrifying  his  besotted 
brain.  Horror  struck,  he  drew  back,  trembling  like  an  asp. 
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"Truth!"  he  cried  frantically.  "Truth — for  God's 
sake!" 

But  a  moment  the  girl  stood  there,  her  long  golden  hair 
flowing  loose  in  the  wind;  but  a  moment  she  poised  on 
the  rim  of  the  abyss  like  a  beautiful,  frightened  bird 
about  to  take  wing.  Only  once  she  glanced  back  over  her 
shoulder,  her  face  blanched  and  terror-stricken,  great 
tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks.  Then — then  Guy 
Hoover  saw  what  he  thought  would  be  imprinted  upon 
his  mental  vision  until  his  dying  moments — he  saw  the 
girl  sway  toward  the  chasm.  She  seemed  to  rise  from 
the  ground,  decipher  an  arc;  then,  like  a  shooting  star, 
she  disappeared  from  his  view. 

With  a  wailing  moan,  the  man  sank  to  his  knees, 
groveling  in  the  dirt,  weeping,  babbling,  utterly  cowed 
before  the  terrific  truth  of  the  thing  that  had  happened. 
"My  God!"  he  whimpered.  "Oh! — my  God\" 

Crawling  on  his  hands  and  knees  he  reached  the  rim 
of  the  ledge  and  lying  flat  in  the  sand,  peered  down  at 
the  foaming  breakers  dashing  on  the  rocks  far  below. 
Clinging  there,  his  teeth  chattering,  the  ominous  boom 
of  the  ocean  filling  his  ears,  the  wind  whipping  gusts  of 
sand  into  his  face,  Hoover  searched  the  dark  waters 
with  frantic,  straining  eyes. 

"Truth!"  he  sobbed  hysterically.     "Truth  Adair!" 

A  portion  of  the  dirt  suddenly  gave  way  beneath  his 
weight.  He  sprang  back,  gasping  and  afraid.  Even 
the  elements  seemed  to  have  turned  against  him.  There 
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was  anger  in  the  sound  of  the  sea.  Giddy  and  faint,  his 
temples  throbbing  heavily,  he  pushed  his  tangled  hair 
from  his  eyes  and  staggered  back  from  the  ledge.  Then, 
all  at  once  the  thought  of  self  struck  him.  Instantly  his 
manner  changed.  Glancing  about  him  frantically,  he 
sprang  to  the  cave  and  picking  up  the  broken  pieces  of 
the  champagne  bottle,  hurled  them  over  the  ledge.  Then 
recovering  his  auto  cap  and  a  package  of  cigarettes  half- 
hidden  in  the  sand,  he  fled  down  the  trail — fled  as 
though  from  a  deadly  foe;  from  the  angry  sound  of  the 
ocean;  from  the  winds  that  shrieked  in  the  underbrush, 
and  from  something  that  seemed  to  be  pursuing  him  and 
whispering  in  his  ear:  "Truth  Adair —  you  have  murdered 
her!" 

Reaching  his  automobile,  Guy  started  his  engine,  and 
ten  minutes  later  the  big  car  was  roaring  through  Rich- 
mond— bound  for  home. 

Out  on  Land's  End,  near  the  dirt  cave  on  the  headland, 
a  short,  stuffy  little  bulldog  opened  his  pain-racked  eyes 
and  whined  pitifully.  The  blow  Guy  Hoover  had  dealt 
Ginger  had  been  a  fatal  one.  It  had  knocked  him  out  of 
his  senses  for  the  time  being;  but  now  he  was  coming 
back  to  consciousness  only  to  experience  the  torture  of  a 
fractured  skull  and  his  final  departure  from  earthly 
existence. 

Getting  to  his  feet,  the  little  animal  took  a  few  stag- 
gering steps  and  looked  about  him  blindly.  Then,  into 
the  roar  of  the  ocean  and  the  hissing  of  the  wind,  he 
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sent  up  a  piteous,  howling  cry — the  plea  of  a  dumb 
creature  in  mortal  agony — amounting  to  but  very  little 
in  the  surge  and  swish  of  the  great  ocean  around  him. 
Once  or  twice  his  fat  sides  lifted  and  fell  convulsively, 
then,  with  a  great  deep  sob,  he  rolled  over  on  the  ground, 
his  short  little  legs — legs  that  had  but  lately  run  so  hard — 
straightening  out  and  his  round,  pop  eyes  glazing  in 
death. 

He  was  only  a  dead  dog.  But  who  shall  say  that  in 
the  final  hour  of  reckoning,  the  souls  of  such  true- 
hearted  little  creatures  will  not  be  prized  far  above  the 
egotistical  and  evil-satiated  spirits  of  some  human 
beings  ?  Who  shall  say  that  out  of  the  heart  of  the  Vast 
Unknown,  the  Great  Author  of  All  did  not  lend  a  heeding 
ear  to  that  faint  but  piteous  cry  of  Ginger's  from  Land's 
End?  O  conceited  Humanity!  Dare  you  set  up  for 
yourselves  a  privileged  "glory"  in  the  hereafter  and  deny 
any  reward  whatever  to  a  creature  who  is  capable  of 
sacrificing  his  life  because  of  his  love  for  another  ? 
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BANG! 
"Look  out,  there!" 
Bang!  Bang! 

D.  K.  Waldon  staggered  back  from  the  door,  stunned 
by  a  bullet  that  had  grazed  his  forehead. 

"My  God!  Waldon,  are  you  hurt?" 

Dr.  Rodgers  was  at  his  side  in  an  instant. 

The  group  of  men  who  had  rushed  upstairs  in  D.  K/s 
wake  backed  precipitately  away  from  the  danger  zone, 
only  the  doctor  and  the  burly  constable  offering  their 
support  to  the  dazed  master  of  the  house. 

D.  K.  leaned  heavily  on  the  officer's  arm  while  Dr. 
Rodgers  examined  the  broadening  stain  that  was  crim- 
soning the  old  magnate's  iron-gray  hair. 

"I — I'm  all  right,"  muttered  the  indomitable  man,  and 
straightening  up  suddenly,  he  took  out  his  handkerchief 
and  dabbed  at  the  drops  of  blood  that  were  trickling 
down  his  left  temple.  "Just  a  scratch,  eh,  Rodgers?'* 
he  asked,  turning  his  steely  gaze  on  the  physician. 

"Nothing  serious — thank  God!"  replied  the  man  of 
medicine.  "But  it  might  have  been,"  he  added  ruefully. 

"Narrow  escape,  that,"  muttered  the  constable. 
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D.  K.'s  eyes  met  the  officer's  in  a  look  of  frantic 
appeal.  "What  shall  we  do?"  His  tone  was  pathetic. 
"By  the  gods !  he'll  kill  one  of  us — or  himself " 

"What  kind  of  a  gun  is  that  he's  got?"  asked  the 
policeman. 

D.  K.  leaned  against  the  wall,  wearily.  "I  don't  know. 
Franks  might,  though.  Hey!  Franks!" 

The  valet  came  forward,  followed  by  Burke  and  two 
other  liveried  attendants. 

"It's  an  automatic,  sir,"  said  the  servant. 

"How  many  shots?"  questioned  the  patrolman. 

"I'm  not  sure,  but  I  think  about  eight." 

"Hump !    Any  more  cartridges  in  the  room  ?" 

"Not  that  I  know  of,  sir." 

"Well,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  make  him  empty  that 
gun,  Mr.  Waldon.  Better  have  the  door  riddled  with 
bullets  than  our  hides,  eh  ?" 

"But  how " 

"I  have  an  idea  I  can  manage  it,"  said  the  officer ;  then, 
turning  to  the  servants,  he  issued  his  orders.  "One  of 
you  fellows  go  and  get  a  mop  or  broom  or  any  kind  of  a 
long  stick,  and  be  quick  about  it!" 

Tiptoeing  past  the  door,  the  policeman  went  to  the 
end  of  the  corridor,  peered  out  of  the  window  and  then 
returned  directly. 

"I  thought  so,"  they  heard  him  mutter  below  his 
breath. 

Complete  silence  fell  upon  the  group  for  a  space.  Then, 
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while  they  waited,  D.  K.,  his  face  pale  and  haggard, 
turned  impulsively  to  the  physician  at  his  side. 

"God!  this  is  awful,  Rodgers,"  he  said  in  a  constrained 
tone.  "Is  there  no  chance?  Can  you  give  me  no  hope ?" 

The  surgeon  laid  his  hand  sympathetically  on  the 
other's  arm.  "There's  a  chance,"  he  said  earnestly. 
"Brace  up,  Waldon,  I  feel  sure  his  mental  aberration  is 

only  temporary.  You  see "  He  broke  off  abruptly, 

interrupted  by  the  returning  servant. 

"Here  you  are,  sir,"  panted  the  man,  holding  out  a 
long  mop,  the  handle  end  of  which  the  officer  grasped; 
then  he  turned  to  the  other  liveried  attendant. 

"You  are  a  husky  looking  chap,"  said  the  constable. 
"Go  out  on  the  gallery  there  and  guard  that  window. 
Wait  a  minute!" — as  the  fellow  started  off — "not  so  fast. 
I  want  you  to  listen  out  there.  After  five  or  six  shots 
have  been  fired  you'll  hear  his  gun  click.  When  you  hear 
that  click  you'll  know  he's  out  of  cartridges.  Then  we'll 
force  the  door  here.  You  must  put  your  shoulder  to  the 
shutters  and  keep  him  from  breaking  through.  Mind, 
don't  you  let  him  out,  for  he  might  go  over  the  banister 
and  kill  himself.  Don't  be  afraid  of  him.  He'll  have  no 
gun  and  we'll  be  there  in  a  jiffy  to  help  you.  Now  go  on." 

When  the  servant  was  gone,  the  officer  turned  to  the 
group. 

"Now  gentlemen,  step  back  a  little,  please.  If  anybody 
gets  winged  here,  I  want  it  to  be  me.  This  is  my  funeral, 
you  know." 
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Franks  and  Burke  moved  back  obligingly;  but  with 
D.  K.  and  Dr.  Rodgers  close  behind  him,  the  ingenious 
policeman,  holding  the  handle  of  the  mop  in  one  hand, 
lifted  it  and  poked  a  few  times  at  the  door  knob.  The 
noise  thus  made  was  not  unlike  some  one  trying  to  enter 
the  room. 

The  group  waited  in  breathless  silence. 

No  sound  rewarded  them,  and  the  constable  renewed 
his  efforts.  Then 

Bang! Bang!  Bang! 

And  three  bullets  lodged  harmlessly  in  the  wall 
opposite  the  door. 

"Six  shots!"  cried  the  officer,  and  applied  his  mop 
again. 

Bang! Bang!  Bang!  Bang!  Click!  Click! 

Click! 

"Ten  shots!  Geewhilicans !  Come  on,  boys!  In  with 
the  door!" 

The  patrol-man  sprang  at  the  portal  which  creaked 
and  groaned,  but  did  not  yield. 

"All  together!"  he  bellowed. 

Then,  Franks  and  Burke,  coming  to  his  assistance,  the 
three  men  flung  themselves  against  the  door  and  this 
time  it  gave  way  with  a  sudden  snap. 

As  they  rushed  into  the  room,  Homer  was  in  the  act 
of  raising  a  chair  to  smash  in  the  window  that  led  to  the 
gallery;  but  seeing  the  intruders  almost  upon  him,  he 
whirled  and  with  a  wild,  demoniacal  cry,  faced  them, 
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brandishing  his  weapon  threateningly  over  his  head. 

The  group  drew  back  involuntarily;  all  save  the 
policeman,  who,  rushing  forward,  took  a  terriffic  blow 
from  the  descending  chair  on  his  left  shoulder;  but  the 
next  instant  he  had  the  demented  youth  in  his  powerful 
grasp. 

"Come  on,  fellows!"  he  shouted.  "Get  him  by  all 
fours!" 

The  order  was  obeyed;  and  held  fast  by  six  men,  as 
he  was  carried,  twisting  and  struggling,  out  of  the  room 
and  down  the  corridor,  Homer  emitted  once  more  the 
fiendish  shriek  that  pierced  his  father's  heart  like  a  knife 
blade. 

Then  they  felt  his  form  grow  limp  in  their  grasp;  his 
head  fell  back,  and  Dr.  Rodgers,  with  his  fingers  on  his 
patient's  pulse,  showed  relief  for  the  first  time  that 
day. 

"Take  him  to  his  room,  Burke,"  he  ordered,  "and  ring 
for  the  nurse."  Then,  touching  D.  K.'s  arm,  he  drew 
him  to  the  rear.  "You  have  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful 
for,  Waldon,"  he  went  on  in  an  undertone.  "This 
absolute  prostration  is  what  I've  been  most  looking  for — 
hoping  for.  His  pulse  is  good,  under  the  circumstances. 
I  think  I'll  have  good  news  for  you  in  the  morning." 

But  D.  K.  only  shook  his  head  sadly. 

And  as  he  looked  down  at  the  pallid,  death-like 
features  of  his  son  lying  there  so  still  and  lifeless  in  the 
darkened  room,  a  moment  later,  the  old  financier  felt  his 
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heart  grow  heavy  as  lead.  Conscience-smitten  again,  he 
hoped  for  the  best,  yet  dared  not  accept  as  a  foregone 
conclusion  the  doctor's  encouraging  words.  With  a  heavy 
sigh,  he  turned  to  the  doorway  where  the  burly  constable 
stood  waiting  awkwardly,  helmet  in  hand.  As  he 
approached  the  man,  a  maid  entered  the  room  and  spoke 
to  him  in  a  hurried  whisper: 

"A  telegraph  message  came  for  you  a  moment  ago, 
Mr.  Waldon.  I  laid  it  on  your  desk  in  the  library." 

D.  K.  nodded  absently  and  was  about  to  pass  on;  then 
he  turned  and  addressed  the  woman  abruptly: 

"How's  your  mistress,  Nina?" 

"Better,  sir.    She's  resting  much  easier  now." 

"Did  she  ask  for  me?" 

The  maid  looked  up,  frankly  surprised.  "Why,  no, 
sir.  But  if  you  were " 

"That's  all."  And  with  a  gesture  of  dismissal,  he 
passed  out  of  the  room. 

"What  is  your  name,  officer?" 

"Laurence  McLeod." 

"Well,  McLeod,  you're  a  brave  man  and  you've  done 
me  a  great  favor — do  you  know  that?" 

D.  K.  was  fumbling  in  his  coat  pocket  and  the  big 
policeman,  his  face  flushed,  seemed  to  be  interested  in 
the  design  of  the  carpet.  It  wasn't  every  day  in  his 
monotonous  routine  that  he  received  a  compliment  from 
such  a  famous  multimillionaire  as  D.  K.  Waldon.  The 
experience  was  decidedly  novel;  it  embarrassed  him. 
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"It's  only  what  I'm  paid  for  doing,"  he  said 
depreciatingly. 

D.  K.  eyed  the  man  with  his  steely  gaze.  "And  you 
think  you  must  earn  your  pay,  I  take  it." 

The  constable  raised  his  head  and  looked  squarely 
into  the  other's  eyes. 

"Sure,"  he  said,  earnestly.  "If  I  didn't,  I  wouldn't 
want  it." 

A  slight  flush  spread  over  D.  K.'s  rugged  countenance. 
The  man's  unaffected  declaration  made  him  feel 
strangely  uncomfortable.  But  this  "strangely  uncomfort- 
able" feeling  had  been  quite  frequent  with  D.  K.  of 
late. 

Drawing  a  batch  of  bank-notes  from  his  pocket  he 
held  them  out  to  the  policeman.  "I  happen  to  have  some 
currency  on  me,"  he  explained.  "I  hope  you'll  consider 
that  you've  earned  this." 

The  officer's  face  brightened,  but  he  shook  his  head 
resolutely. 

"I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Waldon,  but  I  can't  accept  it.  It's 
against  regulations." 

"Against  regulations!"  D.  K.  stared  at  the  man  in  blank 
amazement.  "Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  I  can't  pay 
you  for  services  rendered?" 

The  policeman  smiled,  but  shook  his  head  again.  "It's 
against  regulations,"  he  reiterated. 

D.  K.  thrust  the  money  in  his  pocket,  and,  taking  the 
officer  by  the  arm,  moved  toward  the  stairway. 
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"Against  regulations!"  he  exploded.  "Well,  by  the 
eternal  gods!  I'll  go  down  to-morrow  and  see  what  we 
can  do  with  those  regulations.  I'll  see  your  chief." 

The  big  policeman  beamed  like  a  schoolboy. 

"Ah,  if  you  will  do  that,  Mr.  Waldon,  I'll  gladly  accept 
a  reward.  The  wife "  He  broke  off,  confused. 

The  other  failed  to  notice  his  embarrassment. 

"You've  done  me  a  great  service,  McLeod,"  he  went 
on  in  his  loud,  energetic  tones.  "I  feel  certain  that  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  you,  my  son  would  have  killed  some  of 
us — or  himself.  By-the-way," — and  D.  K.  stopped  mid- 
way of  the  stairs — "how's  that  shoulder?  He  gave  you 
an  awful  whack.  Hadn't  you  better  let  Dr.  Rodgers  take 
a  look  at  it  before  you  go  ?" 

The  officer  chuckled,  good-humoredly. 

"No— no,"  he  protested.     "That  was  nothing " 

"Don't  it  hurt  you?" 

"Not  a  bit.    I'm  used  to  little  raps  like  that." 

"Well,  well !  I  suppose  a  man  becomes  accustomed  to 
getting  knocked  about  in  your  profession." 

"You  had  a  close  shave  yourself,  sir,"  reminded  the 
constable. 

"That's  so— that's  so."  And  D.  K.  felt  the  top  of  his 
head  tentatively.  "Just  a  scratch,  though — just  a 
scratch." 

At  that  moment  a  footman  came  up  the  steps  and 
saluted  the  financier. 

"The  party  who  was  with  you  this  morning  is  waiting 
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to  see  you  in  the  library,  sir,"  said  the  man. 

"All  right,  Jinks." 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  the  master  of  the  house  held 
out  his  hand. 

"Well,  I'm  glad  to  have  known  you,  McLeod,"  he  said 
warmly.  "If  you  ever  need  a  friend  don't  fail  to  count 
on  me.  And  I  won't  forget  about  seeing  your  chief  to- 
morrow either.  By-the-way,  you  might  look  up  those 
mounted  officers  and  tell  them  we've  found  Homer. 
Good-day,  McLeod." 

The  burly  officer  grasped  the  small,  soft  hand  of  the 
magnate  in  his  big,  rough  one  and  muttered  something 
unintelligible.  His  good-natured  face  was  flushed  and 
there  was  a  suspicion  of  moisture  in  his  eyes. 

When  D.  K.  entered  the  library,  his  mind  was  made 
up  as  to  the  bent  of  his  approaching  interview  with  the 
bullet-headed  detective.  The  man  had  refused  to  divulge 
the  identity  of  his  employer.  D.  K.  was  aware  that  his 
partner  had  hired  detectives  to  locate  the  whereabouts  of 
Truth  Adair.  But  Rodney  Giggs  had  denied  any 
connections  whatever  with  Richard  Belmont.  In  the 
excitement  of  the  day's  strenuous  events,  D.  K.  had 
neglected  to  press  the  wily  detective;  but  now,  under 
calmer  circumstances,  he  became  possessed  of  a  strong 
desire  to  know  the  name  of  Gigg's  employer.  Whoever 
he — or  she — was,  he — or  she — was  the  fundamental 
cause  of  the  awful  thing  that  had  befallen  him.  What 
purpose  could  anyone  have  in  taking  the  trouble  to  hire 
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a  detective  with  the  object  of  pointing  out  to  him  his 
son's  indiscretions  ?  He  could  think  of  no  one  who  might 
have  been  sufficiently  interested  to  have  done  the  thing. 
Who  had  it  been?  What  had  been  their  motive?  He 
was  determined  on  getting  some  information. 

The  short,  bullet-headed  man  arose  and  came  forward 
as  D.  K.  closed  the  door  leading  to  the  reception-hall. 

"Well,  Giggs?" 

"She  patched  up  the  statue  and  sent  it  to  the  Stuart 
Contest,"  said  the  detective. 

D.  K.  nodded  carelessly  and  walking  to  his  desk,  seated 
himself  in  his  revolving  chair. 

Giggs  fidgeted  uneasily. 

"Anything  else  you  want  me  to  do?"  he  asked,  at 
length. 

"Yes,"  fired  D.  K.  "I  want  you  to  tell  me  who  hired 
you." 

The  detective  started  perceptibly. 

"Come  on.  Out  with  it,"  demanded  the  irate  millionaire. 
"You  may  as  well  tell  me  now.  I'll  find  out  anyway, 
sooner  or  later." 

"I — I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Waldon,"  stammered  the  detective, 
"but  I  promised  to  keep  that  a  secret." 

"You  promised  not  to  tell,  eh?" 

Giggs  nodded  his  bullet-head  energetically.  "And 
you  wouldn't  want  me  to  break  my  promise,  I  know,"  he 
said  with  more  assurance. 

"No,"  dryly.    "That  might  jeopardize  your  reputation 
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for  honesty." 

The  detective  blinked  at  the  financier  uncertainly. 

"I'll  give  you  one  thousand  dollars  if  you'll  tell  me 
who  hired  you."  And  jerking  open  a  drawer  to  his  desk 
D.  K.  took  out  a  check  book.  Fountain  pen  in  hand,  he 
waited  suggestively. 

Giggs  drew  a  little  closer. 

"I'm  being  paid  one  thousand  dollars  to  keep  it  a 
secret,"  he  said  in  a  lowered  tone. 

"Fifteen  hundred  if  you  break  your  word,"  snapped 
D.  K. 

"Will  you — er "  the  man  hesitated;  then,  glancing 

about  him  quickly,  went  on  almost  in  a  whisper — 
"promise  not  to  tell  anybody  I  told  you?" 

"I  promise." 

"Well " 

"Well?" 

"It  was — it  was  Mrs.  Guy  Hoover." 

"Wh-at?" 

"Mrs.  Guy  Hoover — nee  Thalia  Belmont." 

"By  the  eternal  gods!" 

D.  K.  stared  at  the  man  as  though  he  had  suddenly 
become  some  frightful  apparition  in  a  dream.  At  length 
he  spoke: 

"What  was  her  motive  ?"  he  asked  abruptly. 

The  detective  shrugged  his  shoulders.  His  manner 
was  that  of  a  person  who  could  tell  a  good  deal,  if  they 
were  so  inclined,  but  who,  not  being  so  inclined,  was 
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neither  willing  to  be  pumped. 

D.  K.  eyed  '•he  man  narrowly.  Then  he  pointed  to  a 
chair  nearby,  and  spoke  again :  "Take  a  seat  there,  Giggs. 

"I'll  add  another  hundred  to  this  check  if  you'll  tell  me 
what  you  know  of — of  Mrs.  Guy  Hoover." 

The  man  seated  himself  and  dangled  his  cap  for  a 
moment  nervously.  "Make  it  two  thousand,  Mr.  Waldon, 
and  I'll  tell  you  all  I  know.  You  see,  she  pays  me  well, 
and  if  I  lose  her  patronage  by  telling  you  this — well,  I 
guess  five  hundred  dollars  won't  be  over-rating  it." 

"All  right.    Fire  away." 

Ten  minutes  later,  when  Rodney  Giggs  passed  out  of 
the  library,  he  carried  a  check  for  two  thousand  dollars 
in  his  inside  coat  pocket. 

Left  alone,  D.  K.  drew  out  his  cigar  case,  clipped  off 
the  end  of  a  large  Havana  and  lighted  it.  His  face  was 
set  in  hard  lines,  his  square  jaw  protruding  ominously, 
his  steel-gray  eyes  narrowing  to  gleaming  slits. 

"So  that's  the  woman  I  wanted  Homer  to  marry,"  he 
soliloquized.  "By  the  gods!"  Then  his  face  softened  a 
little.  "Poor  old  Dick!"  he  muttered.  "Poor  old 
Richard!" 

His  eyes  fell  upon  the  telegram  the  maid  had  placed 
on  his  desk  for  him,  and  stretching  out  his  arm  with 
deliberate  carelessness,  he  picked  it  up  and  tore  it  open. 

"Poor  old  Dick!"  he  muttered  again. 

Emitting  a  puff  of  cigar  smoke,  he  unfolded  the  yellow 
slip  and  scanned  the  typewritten  words.  Then,  as  though 
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suddenly  electrified,  he  straightened  in  his  chair  and  re- 
read the  message : 

"Meet  me  at  office  Tuesday  3  o'clock.  Imperative. 
Copper  Queen  flunked. 

"Richard." 

D.  K.  bounded  out  of  his  chair  as  though  impelled  by 
some  invisible  force.  Snatching  out  his  watch,  he  glanced 
at  the  time,  then,  ignoring  the  array  of  push-buttons  on 
his  desk,  he  fairly  ran  from  the  room  out  into  the 
reception-hall. 

"Burke!  Franks!"  he  bellowed.  "Where  in  hell  are 
all  the  servants  in  this  house!  Hey\" 

The  butler  and  valet  appeared  almost  'at  the  same 
instant,  and  D.  K.  thundered  his  orders:  "Burke,  tell 
Robins  to  get  out  the  closed  car — quick,  man!  I've  got 
to  be  down  town  in  five  minutes.  Franks — my  hat  and 
cane!" 

Two  minutes  later,  a  big  closed  limousine  shot  out  of 
the  Waldon  grounds  and  whizzed  down  the  avenue. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 
THE  JOY  RIDERS. 

THE  Reverend  Israel  Halliday  was  seated  at  his 
desk  preparing  one  of  his  "brilliant  sermons" 
when  the  telephone  at  his  elbow  dinged  noisily. 
Frowning  with  evident  annoyance,  the  clergyman 

answered  it  in  a  brusque  voice:  "Hello!  Yes !"  Then 

his  tone  suddenly  altered.  "Mrs.  Hoover A 

ride  in  the  country?  Why,  I  didn't  know  you 

could  drive Certainly Certainly, 

I  should  be  delighted! Shall  I  call  at  the  house 

or  will  you Ah !  In  the  park 

Stowe  Lake  entrance Good I'll  get 

ready  at  once!" 

A  heightened  color  overspread  the  young  cleric's 
usually  pallid  complexion  as  he  arose  and  crossing  the 
room  briskly,  touched  the  push-button  near  the  door. 

Half  an  hour  later,  the  Reverend  Israel,  dressed  in  a 
brown  suit  and  brown  felt  hat  of  conventional  mode, 
alighted  from  an  Ocean  Beach  car  and  entered  Golden 
Gate  Park.  Walking  swiftly,  he  crossed  to  one  of  the 
numerous  rustic  benches  that  were  scattered  about  the 
grounds,  and  a  moment  later  was  safely  installed  behind 
an  evergreen  bush,  hidden  from  the  driveway,  yet  in 
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plain  view  of  the  entrance  to  the  park. 

Scarcely  had  he  seated  himself,  and  while  he  was 
watching  the  great  arched  gate-way,  his  eyes  smoldering 
beneath  the  lowered  brim  of  his  hat  as  though  from  some 
undercurrent  of  excitement,  when  a  large  green  roadster 
shot  into  the  park,  and  an  instant  later  the  minister 
sprang  to  his  feet  as  the  machine  drew  up  directly  in 
front  of  him.  Without  a  word,  he  got  in;  then,  as  the 
car  moved  rapidly  off,  he  spoke  in  a  half-subdued, 
incredulous  voice: 

"Mrs.  Hoover!  Why,  I  had  no  idea  you  could  manage 
a  car  yourself!"  Surprise,  admiration  and  anticipation 
showed  plainly  in  the  gaze  he  fixed  upon  the  woman 
beside  him. 

Thalia,  looking  very  "smart"  in  a  cream  colored  serge 
suit  and  "chick"  beaver  hat,  laughed — a  low,  musical 
laugh.  Then,  turning  to  the  cleryman,  she  said,  con- 
fidentially: "I  knew  you  would  be  surprised — that's  why 
I  bought  this  car  and  learned  how  to  drive  it  myself. 
But  what  do  you  think  of  it? — you  haven't  said  a  word! 
Don't  you  like  my  choice  ?" 

Mr.  Halliday  ran  his  eyes  over  the  machine  in  a  well- 
assumed  manner  of  appreciation. 

"I'm  not  an  expert,"  he  admitted  cautiously,  "but  it 
looks  like  a  good  one.  And,  as  for  outside  appearance, 
it  certainly  is  a  beauty — a— er — regular  daisy." 

"I'm  glad  you  like  it.  You  see,  my  dear  husband 
seems  to  find  so  much  pleasure  in  driving  his  own  car,  I 
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thought  I  would  try  it  awhile  myself." 

Thalia  lapsed  into  silence  and  neither  spoke  for  a 
space,  while  they  glided  over  the  winding  driveways 
through  the  park  toward  the  beach. 

At  length  the  clergyman,  who  had  been  surreptitiously 
eyeing  his  companion,  broke  the  quiet. 

"Ah,  this  is  delightful!"  he  exclaimed  benignly.  "And 
I  see  you  have  brought  along  a  lunch,"  he  added, 
indicating  a  large  basket  on  the  floor  at  their  feet. 

Thalia  laughed  again,  and  leaning  down,  with  a  quick 
movement,  threw  back  one  corner  of  the  cloth  covering. 

The  minister,  looking,  saw  the  heads  of  two  wine 
bottles  protruding  from  a  small  bucket  of  crushed  ice. 

Mr.  Halliday's  pallid  face  flushed  slightly.  "Ah!"  was 
all  he  vouchsafed. 

Thalia  dropped  her  lashes. 

"You  are  not  displeased  with  me,  are  you?"  she  said 
softly. 

"No!"  His  tone  was  slightly  tremulous.  "How  could 

I  be,  Thalia? — when  I "  he  hesitated,  then  finished 

hoarsely — "when  I  love  you  better  than  my  life!" 

The  car  slowed  down  for  a  moment  while  their  lips 

met.    Then  the  machine  sped  on  toward  Great  Highway. 
*  *  *  * 

Guy  Hoover,  thundering  through  Richmond  at  the  reck- 
less pace  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  gradually  slowed  down 
to  thirty,  then  twenty,  then  ten. 

Hoover's  first   impulse,  when  he    had    reached    his 
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car  after  the  frightful  outcome  of  his  attack  upon  Truth 
at  Land's  End,  had  been  to  get  home  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Impelled  by  a  mingled  feeling  of  remorse,  rage 
and  actual  fear,  he  had  roared  on  at  a  terriffic  clip;  but 
at  length,  the  extreme  rate  of  his  speed  together  with 
the  force  of  the  wind  against  his  face  had  had  the  effect, 
of  mitigating  his  inordinate  excitement  and  the  thought 
of  home  had  suddenly  become  distasteful  to  him. 

Why  go  home  when  there  was  nothing  there  but  a 
she-devil  of  a  wife?  And,  too,  in  his  present  state  of 
mind,  if  he  found  that  preacher  with  her  he  would 

certainly  kill  them  both — d n  them!  Then  a  "great 

idea"  struck  him.  He  remembered  the  T.  T.  boys  he 
had  seen  on  the  beach  that  day.  They  would  still  be  on 
the  Highway  somewhere.  They  were  his  friends,  "jolly 
good  fellows,"  and  would  swear  to  an  alibi  for  him,  and 
help  him  forget  his  troubles. 

So,  turning  off  to  the  right,  Guy  headed  for  Golden 
Gate  Park. 

And  true  to  his  conjecture,  after  racing  from  one 
resort  to  another,  he  found  the  boys  in  a  place  known 
as  the  Crystal  King. 

The  "bunch"  were  seated  about  the  buffet,  some 
playing  cards,  others  lounging  with  their  feet  propped 
upon  tables.  Two  boys  were  singing  a  popular  rag-time 
to  the  accompaniment  of  some  musicians  who  were  strum- 
ming mandolins  and  guitars  in  one  corner.  All  faces  were 
flushed,  and  drinking  and  smoking  were  in  order. 
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Hoover's  entrance  was  the  signal  for  wild  hilarity. 

"Hello  there,  Guy!" 

"Look  at  his  nibs!" 

"Come  on,  Hoover!    What'll  you  have?" 

"Good-night,  shirt!" 

With  a  shrill  yell,  a  stout,  jovial-looking  member  of 
the  party  got  to  his  feet  tipsily  and  throwing  his  arms 
about  Hoover's  neck,  greeted  him  with  mock  affection. 

"Mine  long  lost  brutter!"  he  wailed  with  a  ridiculous 
assumption  of  hysterical  joy.  "Fare  haf  yu'  pin,  mine 
poy?  Fare  haf  yu'  pin?" 

"Hello,  Gotten!"  Hoover  joined  in  the  general  laughter; 
then  turning  to  the  others,  he  shouted:  "Come  on,  fellows! 
Drinks  on  me!  Get  busy  there,  waiters!  Shoot  your 
orders — anything  but  beer.  I'm  going  to  take  a  mixer — 
whisky,  absinthe  and  champagne!" 

"Bravo!"  yelled  a  hoarse  voice. 

"Wah-hoo!"  cried  another. 

The  youth  whom  Guy  had  addressed  as  "Gotten,"  sent 
his  hat  flying  toward  the  ceiling,  then,  executing  a  few 
buck-and-wing  steps,  drew  up  at  the  screen  doors  that 
led  to  the  main  cafe  with  a  vociferous:  "Yi-ki!  Yi-ki!" 

Then  three  other  voices  bellowed  the  refrain:  "Yi-ki! 
Yi-ki!  And  a  bottle  of  booze!  Yi-ki!  Yi-ki!  Yi-ki!" 

Two  waiters  began  going  the  rounds,  taking  orders 
and  clearing  the  tables  of  glasses,  bottles  and  siphons 
that  remained  from  previous  drinks. 

As  the  boisterous  company  gathered  about  him,  Hoover 
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felt  that  he  had  come  into  his  own.  He  settled  back  in 
his  chair,  perfectly  satisfied  with  himself  and  the  world 
in  general.  His  former  excitement  was  now  replaced 
by  a  glowing  sense  of  self-assurance.  A  pleasing  feeling 
of  "good-fellowship"  filled  him — the  kind  of  "good- 
fellowship"  that  rejoices  in  the  anticipation  of  a  drunken 
carousal.  This  was  his  sphere.  These  fellows  were  his 
friends.  This  was  his  rightful  element;  this,  and  women 
— real  women;  not  babies\  Pshaw!  He'd  been  a  fool  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  such  a  Sunday-school  sissy  as 
Truth  Adair.  Well,  he'd  had  his  lesson.  Now  for  a 
good  old-fashioned  drunk.  It  was  just  what  he  needed — 
it  would  help  him  to  forget. 

He  banged  his  fist  on  the  table. 

"Come  on,  fellows!"  he  shouted.  "Let's  all  get  boiled! 
Nobody  goes  home  till  morning!  What  do  you  say?" 

Enthusiastic  applause  greeted  this  proposition.  Pushing 
his  cap  farther  back  on  his  blond  head,  Hoover's  blue 
eyes  danced  with  fiendish  glee,  as  he  whispered  some- 
thing to  a  lean  youth  who  sat  next  to  him. 

"Say,  Guy,  remember  the  trip  to  Berkeley?"  spoke  up 
a  small,  wiry  chap  with  a  derby  cocked  over  one  ear. 
"Gee  whiz!  That  was  some  trip,  wasn't  it,  Val?" 

"Val,"  a  clean-cut,  blond  youth  of  a  roguish  counten- 
ance, clapped  the  speaker  on  the  shoulder  with  such 
force  that  his  derby  sailed  across  the  room  and  landed 
in  a  cuspidor.  "Some  trip,  Shorts!"  he  cried.  "By  Jove! 
I  didn't  get  over  it  for  a  week." 
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"Well  you  needn't  kill  a  fellow,"  grumbled  the  other. 
"Look  at  my  hat!" 

Before  the  laughter  had  died  away,  the  young  man 
whom  Guy  had  addressed  as  "Gotten"  and  who  had  been 
peering  through  the  screen  doors  into  the  dining-room, 
came  prancing  back  to  the  center  of  the  company. 

"Hey,  fellows!"  he  exclaimed  in  a  stage-whisper. 
"There's  a  couple  of  chickens  in  the  cafe.  I'll  wager  a 
fiver  none  of  you  boobs  has  got  the  nerve  to  butt  in!" 

"Taken!"  cried  Hoover. 

A  chair  was  over-turned,  then  followed  an  exciting, 
half-subdued  stampede  and  the  entire  company  crowded 
about  the  screen  doors,  peering  through  the  shutters, 
snickering  and  whispering. 

"Gee!  They're  pippins!" 

"Peaches!" 

"Oh,  you  beautiful  babe!" 

"Wait  till  I  have  a  drink,"  said  Hoover.  "Come  on, 
fellows." 

"Look  out  you  don't  get  pulled,  Guy,"  cautioned 
"Gotten." 

"Never  mind,  son,"  retorted  the  other.  "Just  watch 
your  uncle." 

A  moment  later,  having  quaffed  off  a  ginger-ale  high- 
ball, Guy  arose  and  smoothed  down  his  hair  before  one 
of  the  French  plate  mirrors  that  adorned  the  walls  of 
the  buffet.  Then  he  stuffed  his  cap  in  his  pocket,  and, 
ignoring  various  remarks  of  advice,  banter  and  encour- 
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agement  from  his  friends,  passed  through  the  screen 
doors  into  the  cafe. 

Harry  Bonner,  sometimes  called  "Gotten"  by  his 
familiars,  because  of  the  extraordinary  whiteness  of  his 
thick,  wavy  hair,  peered  through  the  shutters  and  watched 
Hoover  saunter  carelessly  across  the  restaurant  and 
approach  the  two  women  who  were  the  only  diners  at 
this  time  of  the  day. 

Bonner  saw  Guy  smile  in  his  ingratiating  manner,  and 
lean  over  one  of  the  chairs  at  the  table. 

The  others,  crowding  about  Gotten,  watched  expect- 
antly. 

"Wish  she'd  bat  him  on  the  head  with  that  bottle," 
chuckled  some  one  of  the  hidden  audience. 

"Well,  I'm  off  you  now!"  Bonner  uttered  the  ejacula- 
tion as  he  saw  Hoover  suddenly  seat  himself  at  the  table 
and  saw  one  of  the  women — a  fluffy-looking  blond — smile 
sweetly  and  offer  the  intruder  a  glass  of  wine.  "Well, 
I'm  off  you  now!"  he  reiterated.  "It  takes  old  Guy  to 
get  along  with  the  women." 

"With  a  certain  class  of  women,"  sneered  one  of  his 
fellow-watchers. 

"Right-o!"  agreed  another.  "I  wouldn't  let  Hoover  go 
with  anybody  I  cared  two  straws  for,  and  I'd  mighty 
quick  let  him  know  it,  too!" 

"I've  heard  his  wife  is  a  beauty." 

"Sporty?" 

"Not  on  your  life!"  said  Bonner.  "Saw  her  once  at  a 
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cotillon.    Fine  girl — modest,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"Then  Hoover  ought  to  be  shot  for  chasing  around  the 
way  he  does." 

Bonner  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Guy's  a  natural  born  rounder.  'What's  bred  in  the 
bone ' " 

"Heck!"  snapped  Val.  "Come  on.  Let's  have  another 
drink.  I  don't  want  to  watch  him  all  day." 

"Here  he  comes!"  announced  two  or  three  of  the 
watchers  in  unison. 

And  a  moment  later,  Hoover  emerged  from  the  cafe, 
his  eyes  dancing  exultantly. 

"Come  on,  Gotten,"  he  laughed,  and  clapped  Bonner 
on  the  shoulder.  "We're  off  for  a  ride." 

"By  Jove!  you're  the  limit!  Will  they  go?" 

"Sure  thing!    Got  your  seven-passenger  here?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  we'll  fill  her  up  with  champagne,  take  three  of 
these  musicians  along  and  kill  it,  kid." 

"Wah-hoo!" — and  Bonner  began  dancing  about  jubi- 
lantly— "Lead  me  to  it,  honey!  Lead  me  to  it!" 

Guy  issued  his  orders  with  evident  gusto;  then  mut- 
tering something  about  his  gray  car,  he  disappeared  into 
the  telephone  booth. 

Ten  minutes  later,  the  remaining  members  of  the  T.  T. 
party  were  standing  in  front  of  the  resort,  waving  drinks, 
cheering  and  yelling  as  a  large  automobile,  driven  by 
Guy  Hoover,  whirled  away  from  the  Crystal  King.  The 
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musicians  struck  up  a  lively  rag-time  and  amid  their 
lusty  singing ;  with  champagne  bottles  held  in  plain  sight, 
hurrahing  and  laughing,  the  "joy  riders"  glided  down  the 
Great  Highway. 

Out  on  Sloat  Boulevard,  the  girl  who  sat  by  Hoover — 
a  fluffy-haired,  hazel-eyed,  character-less  shadow  of 
womanhood — turned  toward  him  and  slapped  his  knee 
familiarly. 

"I  say,  sweety!    What's  your  name?" 

Guy  laughed  and  looked  at  her  quizzically.  "My 
name's  Vanderpilt — but  the  boys  all  call  me  'AT." 

His  companion  smirked;  then  tipping  up  the  bottle  she 
held,  drank  some  of  her  wine. 

"Gee!"  she  cried,  after  a  brief  pause.  "Now  ain't  you 
cute?  I  guess  your  friend's  is  Jonnie  Rockyfeller,  eh? 
Drink  up!"  she  added,  taking  his  bottle  from  between 
his  knees  and  holding  it  to  his  lips. 

"What's  your  name  ?"  asked  Guy,  after  he  had  satisfied 
her  by  lowering  the  contents  in  the  bottle  about  four 
inches. 

But  ignoring  his  question,  the  woman  turned  in  her 
seat  and  addressed  her  companion  of  the  cafe — a  dark, 
bold-looking  brunette,  who  at  that  moment  was  half- 
reclining  in  Bonner's  arms,  drinking  from  his  champagne 
bottle. 

"Hey!  Cut  it,  you  rummies!"  Her  voice  rang  out 
shrill  and  coarse  above  the  strumming  of  the  instruments, 
the  bawling  of  the  half-drunken  musicians  and  the  general 
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hubbub.  "Cut  it  out,  I  say!  The  whole  push'd  get  pinched 
if  a  motorcycle  cop'd  come  along." 

The  woman  in  Bonner's  arms  sat  up  quickly  and  the 
speaker  continued  with  a  flirt  of  her  thumb  toward  Guy. 
"Say,  Mame,  he  says  his  name's  Vanderpilt.  Mine's 
Nettie  Green — what's  yours?" 

The  woman  laughed — a  hard,  harsh  laugh,  and  turned 
to  Bonner.  "Mine's  Ellen  Goold — what's  yours,  pal?" 

Gotten  let  out  a  wild  "Yi-ki!"  Then  kissing  the  girl 
beside  him  roughly,  he  shouted,  "I'm  Teddie  Rooster- 
felt!" — and  forming  circles  of  his  fingers,  he  placed  them 
before  his  eyes  and  grinned  inordinately. 

The  woman  in  front  dropped  back  into  her  seat,  con- 
vulsed with  boisterous  laughter.  Then  punching  Hoover 
in  the  ribs  with  her  champagne  bottle,  she  shrilled: 
"Wake  up,  cutie!  What'd  you  think  of  old  fatty  back 
there?  Says  his  name's  Teddy  Roosterfelt.  I  say  he 
looks  like  Willie  Tafft!— ha!— ha!— ha!" 

Hoover  joined  in  her  noisy  merriment;  then  throwing 
one  arm  about  the  girl,  he  drew  her  none  too  gently  to 
him.  "Hello,  honey!"  he  cried.  "Kiss  your  daddy!" 

She  assented  by  putting  up  her  red  lips  and  the  two 
subsided  for  a  space,  kissing  and  talking  in  lowered 
tones. 

They  suddenly  separated  at  a  yell  from  Bonner. 

"Wah-hoo!  Look  at  Si!" 

All  eyes  were  turned  in  his  direction,  then  followed 
his  outstretched  arm  to  a  field  they  were  passing,  where, 
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in  the  center  of  a  garden,  stood  a  typical  farmer  leaning 
upon  his  hoe,  his  broad-brimmed  hat  pushed  back,  his 
sun-burned  countenance  expressing  wide-eyed  astonish- 
ment. 

Instantly,  champagne  bottles  were  held  aloft  and 
shrieks  and  yells  rent  the  air. 

"Hello,  Si!" 

"Good-bye,  Hiram!" 

"Diggin'  'taters,  I  swan!" 

"Bet  that  fellow  thinks  heck's  turned  loose!" 

Then,  as  the  car  whirled  on,  Guy  turned  half-round  in 
his  seat  and  addressed  the  rowdy  party:  "Say,  folks! 
Let's  make  a  night  of  it.  Bet  you're  not  game!" 

The  suggestion  was  greeted  with  unanimous  approval, 
and  Hoover  turned  back  to  his  wheel,  chuckling 
exultantly. 

"You're  the  limit,  sweety,"  said  the  girl  at  his  side.  I 
like  your  sort.  Gee!  Won't  we  have  some  time!" 

At  that  instant  a  large  green  roadster  sped  past,  giving 
them  the  full  benefit  of  a  blinding  cloud  of  dust.  The 
party  yelled  lustily — all  save  Guy  Hoover.  For  one 
fleeting  moment,  Guy's  eyes  had  met  the  eyes  of  his  wife 
— and  their  glances  had  shivered  in  mid-air.  Then  the 
husband's  gaze  had  shifted  to  the  pallid  faced  clergyman 
with  Thalia.  In  that  infinitesimal  space  of  time,  Guy  had 
hardly  been  able  to  accept  the  verity  of  his  sense  of 
sight.  Then,  as  the  truth  dawned  upon  him,  his  com- 
placent enjoyment  of  the  moment;  his  feeling  of  reckless 
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hilarity  left  him  utterly — ousted  by  insane  rage  and  blind 
jealousy.  The  woman  at  his  side  was  talking  again,  but 
in  the  fury  of  his  thoughts,  her  voice  seemed  to  come  to 
him  from  a  great  distance. 

"I  thought  you  were  a  sport!"  he  heard  her  saying.  "I 
wouldn't  let  anybody  give  me  the  dust  like  that.  Bet  you 
can't  pass  'em!  Wish  I  knew  how  to  drive — I'd  show 
'em!" 

"Let  her  out,  Guy!"  cried  Bonner,  who  had  not  recog- 
nized the  occupants  of  the  green  car.  "Show  them  the 
diff'  between  a  bread-wagon  and  an  automobile.  Heck! 
I'd  race  this  car  against  anything  in  'Frisco.  Give  'em 
the  dust,  Guy!  Let  her  out!" 

With  an  oath,  Hoover  shrieked  his  reply:  "I'll  pass 
'em!  Watch  me!" 

The  big  machine  leaped  forward;  then  amid  a  perfect 
hubbub  of  shrieks  and  yells,  wild  laughter,  the  strumming 
of  the  instruments  and  the  discordant  chorus  of  a  popular 
"coon  song,"  the  "joy  riders"  thundered  down  the  mac- 
adamized road. 

The  girl  in  front  leaned  down  and  inspected  the  speed- 
ometer. 

" Who-wee !    She's  makin'  forty !" 

"Let  her  out,  Guy!"  yelled  Bonner.  "She'll  make 
sixty!" 

The  big  car  seemed  suddenly  to  leave  the  ground;  then 
swerving  slightly  from  side  to  side,  seemed  to  literally 
"eat  up"  the  road.  Its  speed  was  terrific. 
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For  a  space  the  yelling  and  laughter  ceased,  even  the 
musicians  discontinuing  their  efforts  at  harmony.  Every 
tongue  was  silent;  every  nerve  strained;  every  pulse 
quickened.  Wine  befuddled  brains  became  exalted 
above  desire  for  speech  from  the  thrilling  excitement  the 
consciousness  of  peril  stirred  in  them.  All  eyes  were 
strained  on  the  front  of  the  road,  where,  in  a  cloud  of 
dust,  the  green  car  seemed  to  be  spurning  the  ground 
just  ahead  of  them. 

They  were  gaining — slow  but  sure.  Every  heart  in  the 
"joy  riding"  party  was  pounding  wildly. 

Guy  Hoover  was  an  excellent  driver  and  though  his 
car  was  swaying  somewhat  under  the  dynamic  momentum, 
the  weight  of  the  load  it  carried,  and  the  practiced  hands 
that  held  the  wheel  in  a  vice-like  grip,  kept  the  machine 
fairly  in  the  center  of  the  road. 

On  they  thundered — on,  until  the  road,  trees,  fences 
and  houses  became  a  lurid,  sweeping  phantasmagoria — 
on,  their  exhaust  emitting  a  deafening  sound  like  the 
continuous  barking  of  a  Maxim  gun. 

Then — then,  with  wild  cries  of  triumph,  champagne 
bottles  waving  aloft,  yells  and  shrieks,  they  steadily  drew 
up  with  the  green  roadster.  Gradually  they  seemed  to 
crawl  past.  The  two  cars — representing  the  latest  inven- 
tion of  man  to  annihilate  time  and  space — tore  down  the 
road  at  a  terriffic  pace,  swerving  perilously.  Inch  by  inch, 
the  larger  machine  crept  ahead. 

Tense  and  white,  a  demoniacal  rage  spurning  him  on, 
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Hoover  clutched  his  wheel,  his  eyes  straining  out  of  their 
sockets,  his  teeth  clinched.  He  knew  a  fraction  of  an 
inch  turn  of  the  wheel  in  his  hands  would  mean  death 
and  destruction.  A  fiendish  devil  seemed  to  be  whispering 
in  his  ear.  An  impotent  rage  of  jealousy  held  him  in  its 
treacherous  grasp.  But  he  dared  not  move  the  wheel 
that  required  fraction  of  an  inch.  He  was  afraid — afraid 
of  death.  He  had  the  will  power  to  do  the  thing.  Murder 
was  in  his  heart,  but  he  feared  death  as  all  self-centered 
natures  fear  it.  Yet,  the  realization  of  his  weakness 
enraged  him  afresh.  With  a  fiendish  shriek  of  exultant 
triumph,  he  moved  the  "sparker"  to  its  last  notch. 

But  again  he  clutched  the  wheel  in  an  iron  grip. 

Then  Destiny  intervened. 

One  of  the  front  whirling  wheels  of  the  big  car  struck 
some  small  impediment  in  the  road.  The  machine 
swerved  and  with  a  terrific  report,  mingled  with  a  volley 
of  shrieks  from  the  terrified  occupants  of  both  cars,  the 
two  roaring  automobiles  converged.  The  larger  machine 
heeled  over,  then,  balancing  a  moment,  fell  with  an 
ominous  thud — its  wheels  still  whirling — upside  down. 
The  green  roadster,  shooting  from  the  road,  turned  com- 
pletely over  twice  and  fell  into  the  ditch  with  a  grinding 
crash. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
THEIR  GREAT  MISTAKE. 

FOUR  EVENTS,  widely  different  in  nature,  yet  the 
results  of  which  affected  the  characters  of  my 
story,  helped  to  fill  the  regular  evening  papers  and 
"extras"  on  the  afternoon  of  February  the  twentieth  in 
San  Francisco.  They  were:  The  complete  downfall  of 
the  Pacific  Refining  Company  through  the  sudden  and  un- 
expected failure  of  their  recently  purchased  mine,  the 
Copper  Queen;  the  arrival  at  the  St.  Francis  of  Prince 
Agostino  d'Natrilla,  special  representative  to  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  from  King  Victor  of  Italy; 
the  disastrous  automobile  smash-up  out  on  Ocean  Avenue, 
and  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  famous  multimillionaire, 
Richard  Belmont,  in  his  private  office  in  the  Flood  Build- 
ing upon  hearing  the  news  of  his  daughter's  death  over  the 
telephone. 

Scarcely  an  hour  after  the  two  roaring  cars  had  clashed 
and  flung  their  occupants  to  death  and  destruction,  "ex- 
tras" appeared  on  the  streets  with  red  headlines  and  lurid 
detailed  accounts  of  the  "accident."  Following  the  titles, 
"Auto  Smash-up,"  and  "Fatal  Collision,"  and  the  sub- 
titles, "Joy-riders  on  Ocean  Avenue  Hurled  to  Death," 
and  "Nine  Killed  in  Terrific  Crash  on  Ocean  Avenue," 
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appeared  lists  of  the  dead.  When  a  town-bound  car  had 
come  upon  the  scene  of  the  wreck,  a  few  minutes  after  it 
had  occurred,  the  nine  passengers  of  the  two  machines 
were  found  to  be  beyond  the  need  of  any  worldly  assist- 
ance. 

And  even  while  the  newsboys  were  bawling  their  sensa- 
tional wares  through  Market  Street,  in  a  darkened  room, 
surrounded  by  every  luxury  that  money  could  buy,  Richard 
Belmont,  struck  down  by  the  double  shock  of  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  own  ruin  and  the  news  of  his  daughter's  death, 
lay  dying.  And  in  yet  another  darkened  room,  sobbing 
and  moaning,  and  declaring  that  she  was  about  to  die 
herself,  Mrs.  Belmont  lay  upon  her  bed,  calling  every 
moment  for  the  attentions  of  her  numerous  servants  and 
refusing  to  go  to  her  husband's  room  to  be  near  him  during 
his  last  moments  upon  earth.  "It  would  kill  me  outright," 
she  wailed.  "Oh,  my  dear  husband!  Oh,  my  darling  daugh- 
ter!" Then  off  she  would  go  into  another  hysterical 
spasm.  Nobody  could  appreciate  her  grief.  She  was  the 
principal  sufferer.  Nobody  on  earth  had,  could,  or  ever 
would,  suffer  the  terrible  agonies  that  she  was  suffering. 
"Oh,  God!  Oh,  God!"  And  between  the  running  and 
bustling,  the  bringing  up  of  hot  water  bottles,  rubbing  and 
chafing,  the  patience  of  the  entire  household  force  was 
taxed  to  the  limit,  and  Jennings,  the  butler,  informed  one 
of  the  maids  that  "he  wished  the  old  hen  would  croak  and 
be  done  with  it." 

When  D.  K.  Waldon  had  reached  his  offices  in  the 
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Flood  Building,  he  had  listened  as  one  in  a  dream  to  the 
excited  explanations  of  Craige,  his  confidential  clerk. 
Stunned  by  the  suddenness  of  the  calamity,  he  had  hurried 
down  to  his  car  which  had  whirled  him  from  the  down- 
town district  to  the  home  of  his  unfortunate  partner. 

One  of  the  doctors  met  him  at  the  door  and  answered 
his  look  of  inquiry  with  the  words :  "He  can't  possibly  last 
over  an  hour,  Mr.  Waldon." 

Standing  near  the  bedside  of  his  dying  friend,  D.  K. 
looked  on  with  the  pathetically  miserable  expression  of  a 
strong,  energetic-natured  man  who  knows  that  anything 
he  could  do  or  say  would  be  of  no  use  whatever.  He  was 
undergoing  a  feeling  of  mingled  awe  and  despair — the 
keenest  he  had  ever  experienced  before  in  his  mundane 
life.  The  fact  that  he  was  financially  ruined  was  blotted 
from  his  mind.  His  intense,  almost  hypnotic  gaze,  ex- 
cept when  it  veered  now  and  then  to  follow  mechanically 
the  movements  of  the  two  doctors  and  the  waiting  attend- 
ants in  the  room,  seldom  left  the  face  of  the  stricken  man, 
who  lay,  fully  dressed,  on  a  ponderous  mahogany  bed. 
As  D.  K.  stood  there,  a  strange  sensation  of  impotency 
and  dread  gripping  him;  scenes  long  forgotten;  hours 
spent  with  the  man  before  him,  when,  as  careless-free 
lads,  they  had  attended  the  same  school  together;  incidents 
that  had  happened  in  later  years;  things  "Dick"  had  said 
and  done, — all  flashed  into  his  mind — vivid  memories — 
with  lightning-like  rapidity.  He  could  scarcely  believe, 
for  the  moment,  the  actuality  of  what  had  happened.  Did 
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that  form  that  lay  so  still  belong  to  the  man  he  had  known 
and  loved  through  life?  Was  that  haggard,  pain-racked 
face,  with  its  gray  poll  and  its  net-work  of  wrinkled  lines 
— lines  that  he  couldn't  remember  of  having  noticed  be- 
fore— the  face  of  his  pardner,  Richard  Belmont?  Was 
that  "Dick,"  his  schoolmate  and  life-long  friend,  lying 
there,  inert,  with  only  a  few  short  minutes  between  him 
and  that  last  journey  to  the  Great  Unknown?  Where  was 
the  powerful,  indomitable  spirit  of  the  man  who  had  been 
associated  with  him  in  so  many  successful  financial  mer- 
gers ?  Not  there !  Not  that  huge,  seemingly  lifeless  bulk 
with  its  haggard  countenance  and  closed  eyes.  Death! 
What  was  it?  A  cold,  endless  sleep  of  utter  forgetful- 
ness  ? or ? 

D.  K.  started  violently  as  one  of  the  physicians  ad- 
dressed him: 

"You  might  step  a  little  closer,  Mr.  Waldon.  He'll  prob- 
ably regain  his  consciousness  for  a  moment,  and  may  wish 
to  say  something.  He's  very  near  the  end  now." 

With  a  sick  sensation,  D.  K.  obeyed  mechanically. 

Hardly  had  he  taken  up  a  position  near  the  head  of  the 
great,  four-post  bedstead  when  he  saw  the  patient  stir;  his 
lashes  fluttered  a  moment,  then  lifted,  and  a  light  flared 
up  in  the  dimming  eyes. 

As  though  summoning  up  the  last  ounce  of  his  mental 
and  physical  strength  out  of  the  darkness  that  was 
swiftly  encompassing  him,  Richard  Belmont  sat  up  and 
spoke  in  a  hoarse  whisper: 
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"Where's  Douglas?" 

"Here,  Dick!  Here  I  am!"  D.  K.'s  voice  betrayed  his 
emotion.  A  strangling  sob  welled  up  in  his  throat  as  he 
took  one  of  his  old  friend's  hands  between  his  own  and 
met  his  feverish,  searching  glance. 

"Thank  God!"  gasped  Belmont.    "Thank  God 

you're  here.    Send the  others away 

quick!     I  want to  say  something to  you 

alone.     Put  'em  out Douglas!" 

When  only  the  two  life-long  friends  remained  in  the 
room,  the  dying  man  turned  his  preternaturally  bright 
gaze  upon  D.  K.  once  more,  and  spoke  in  laborious,  ill- 
connected  utterances : 

"Come closer,  Douglas.    I'm  done for. 

We're both ruined But    you 

are   strong live a    long time.     I 

want  you to "     His  words  be- 
came unintelligible,  and  the  phrases  ran  together. 

"Yes,  yes.  Go  on,  Dick,"  prompted  D.  K.,  his  heart 
throbbing  with  a  bitter  pain.  He  saw,  with  a  fierce  an- 
guish, that  the  other  was  struggling  to  say  something,  but 
had  lost  control  of  his  rational  powers. 

D.  K.  waited  in  silent  agony. 

At  length  Belmont's  muffled  utterances  flashed  into  co- 
herence :  "You  understand it  all  now eh, 

Douglas?" 

"My  dear  Dick," — D.  K.'s  voice  broke  in  a  sob — "I 
haven't  understood  a  word." 
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Piteous  distress  overspread  the  dying  man's  features. 
His  hands  shook  spasmodically,  and  his  breath  came  in 
short,  cruel  gasps.  But  with  a  supreme  effort  of  his  in- 
domitable will,  he  raised  terror-stricken  eyes  to  his  part- 
ner and  spoke  again: 

"For  God's  sake listen! Truth  Adair 

find her.  Mother left 

estate for  Truth.  I used it gone! 

Find  her Douglas.  Do  what's  right 

Old  friend You  know we're both 

ruined.  Send  my wife to her 

sister in Connecticut.  God! .1 

hired detectives to  find Truth. 

But ;.  .1  should  have acted differ- 
ently. I  promised mother take  care 

Truth.  She  is innocent as child. 

Find  her Douglas.  Promise  me promise 

quick!" 

"I  promise,  dear  boy!  I  promise!  Don't  worry  about 
it  now!" 

Relief  showed  plainly  on  Belmont's  countenance.  He 
sank  back,  exhausted  from  his  efforts. 

D.  K.,  still  holding  his  partner's  hand,  waited,  his  eyes 
blurred,  his  heart  riven  by  a  bitter  grief.  At  last,  he 
spoke: 

"Dick!"  he  said  gently.    "Dick!" 

The  other's  eyes  unclosed,  and  it  was  evident  that  his 
dying  friend  was  again  wresting  with  bitter  thoughts. 
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"What  is  it,  Dick?"  he  said,  hoarsely.  "Tell  me  if 
there  is  anything  else  you  want  me  to  do.  It  is  I,  Doug- 
las. Speak  to  me !" 

His  voice  failed  him,  and  he  ended  in  a  choking  sob. 

The  sight  of  a  strong  man  succumbing  to  grief  is  a 
heart-rending  spectacle.  But  tears  are  good  for  the  soul, 
and  D.  K.  was  shedding  the  first  he  had  known  for  many 
a  day. 

At  sound  of  the  emotional  break  in  the  speaker's  voice, 
the  light  of  reason  flashed  again  into  Belmont's  eyes,  and 
his  fingers  closed  about  the  other's  hand,  as  if  to  hold  on 
to  his  friend  and  life  a  little  longer.  Then  his  lips  moved, 
and  D.  K.,  bending  closer,  caught  the  words  uttered  in  an 
almost  inaudible  whisper : 

"Good-bye,  Douglas.  Be brave.  You 

and  I have  made great  mistake.  Money 

is  curse of  world.  Find  Truth 

innocent  as baby.  Take  care of  her, 

Douglas and  pray for me.  Ask 

God to " 

He  ceased  to  speak,  his  breath  coming  in  long  sibilant 
gasps.  An  awful  spasm  of  mortal  agony  passed  over  his 
face.  He  suddenly  lifted  himself  in  bed,  beat  the  air  fran- 
tically with  his  hands,  then,  with  a  hoarse  sound,  fell 
back  among  the  pillows,  his  terror-stricken  eyes,  rolling 
up,  fixed. 

"Oh,  God! God!"  And  turning  away,  the  tears 

streaming  down  his  cheeks,  D.  K.  looked  up  for  help — 
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up  to  that  Great  Unknown — where  he  had  never  looked 
for  help  before. 

Twenty  minutes  later,  D.  K.  Waldon  was  in  his  big  lim- 
ousine with  six  detectives  speeding  toward  Sunset.  He  was 
a  ruined  man  and  he  had  just  witnessed  the  death  of  his 
dearest  friend;  yet  a  soothing  sense  of  peace  had  come 
over  him — a  restful  feeling  that,  because  of  his  "great 
mistake,"  he  had  been  incapable  of  experiencing  till  now. 
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HOPE. 

ABOUT  the  same  time  that  D.  K.  arrived  at  Sweet- 
rest  with  his  corps  of  detectives,  bent  upon  ful- 
filling the  promise  he  had  made  his  dying  friend, 
iDr.  Rodgers  and  Mrs.  Waldon  were  seated  near  either 
side  of  the  bed  in  the  sick-room  where  Homer  still  lay  in 
a  state  of  unconscious  prostration. 

A  professional  nurse,  who  sat  near  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
was  the  only  other  occupant  of  the  room. 

Dr.  Rodgers — a  trustworthy  physician  of  the  old  school 
— was  too  conscientious  to  leave  his  patient  until  some 
definite  change  for  the  better  had  appeared;  while  the 
earnest  persuasions  and  admonitions  of  Nina,  her  maid, 
had  failed  to  keep  Mrs.  Waldon  out  of  the  sick-room,  once 
she  had,  herself,  recovered  sufficiently  to  leave  her  bed- 
chamber. 

Having  taken  possession  of  one  of  Homer's  hands,  the 
little  woman's  eyes  seldom  left  his  drawn,  piteously  white 
countenance.  Many  were  the  dark,  harrowing  thoughts 
that  crowded  into  her  mind  as  she  sat  there,  watching  with 
the  keen  intentness  and  anxiety  of  a  true  mother;  hoping 
and  praying.  What  if  he  should  never  come  out  of  that 
death-like  lethargy?  Was  this  to  be  the  end  of  his 
career? — this?  Ah,  God!  what  a  terrible  mistake  poor 
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Douglas  had  made.  What  a  terrible  mistake  she,  her- 
self, had  made  in  demanding  that  promise  of  Homer. 
Better,  far  better,  to  have  let  him  marry  the  girl  of  his 
choice,  in  spite  of  his  father's  threat,  than  this — this 
dreadful  calamity.  What  had  become  of  Truth?  Where 
was  she  now? — that  sweet,  pure-minded  child,  incapable 
of  even  an  evil  thought!  Even  if  she  had  posed  for  Ho- 
mer, there  had  been  no  sin  committed.  She  knew  it  now 
— felt  it  as  a  certainty.  Homer's  ideals  were  too  high! 
Truth's  mental-cleanliness  too  perfect  and  unblemished. 
Oh,  if  only  nothing  serious  had  happened  to  Truth,  and 
if  only  Homer  would  survive  this  sickness,  surely  Douglas 
would  see  differently,  forgive  them  both  and  then  all 
would  be  well. 

Mrs.  Waldon  had  had  no  opportunity  in  which  to  ques- 
tion her  husband  more  closely  concerning  the  proceedings 
at  the  house  in  Sunset.  Nina  had  told  her  that  D.  K.  had 
gone  off  to  town,  having  received  an  urgent  message  from 
Richard  Belmont. 

An  aching  apprehension  seized  her.  Why  had  he  left 
without  leaving  more  explicit  explanations  ?  Why  had  he 
gone  now,  when  even  before  his  return  Homer  might  pass 
from  earthly  existence  forever?  Had  his  interest  in  busi- 
ness so  blunted  his  sense  of  his  responsibilities  that  he 
would  leave  his  son  lying  at  the  very  door  of  death  to  an- 
swer a  summons  from  Richard  Belmont? — or,  had  there 
been  cause  for  hope? 

Even  as  her  silvery  head  bent  lower  under  the  anguish 
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of  her  thoughts,  the  patient  stirred,  and  Dr.  Rodgers  and 
the  nurse  arose  instantly. 

She  saw  them  prop  him  up  with  pillows  in  a  semi-sit- 
ting posture;  saw  his  lashes  quiver,  then  open,  and  his 
feverish  gaze  roam  about  the  room  in  a  half-conscious 
way,  as  though  he  were  searching  for  something — some- 
thing he  had  lost. 

The  little  mother's  heart  beat  inordinately  at  this  evi- 
dent turn  for  the  better.  Yes,  there  had  been  cause  for 
hope.  Douglas  was  not  altogether  heartless,  after  all. 
Then  the  words  of  encouragement  with  which  Dr.  Rodgers 
had  met  her  at  the  door  came  back  to  her,  and  she  felt  that 
God  had  answered  the  prayers  she  had  uttered  during  her 
conscious  moments  in  her  own  room. 

With  tears  of  gladness  flowing  down  her  wan  cheeks, 
the  mother  patted  the  thin  hand  she  held,  and  looking  up 
at  the  kindly  but  watchful  face  of  the  physician,  whis- 
pered: "May  1  speak  to  him  now,  doctor?" 

"Certainly,  Mrs.  Waldon.    It  may " 

The  doctor  broke  off  abruptly  as  he  saw  the  patient 
fix  his  eyes  upon  Mrs.  Waldon  in  a  wondering,  semi-com- 
prehensive stare.  For  an  instant,  recognition  seemed  to 
be  apparent  in  his  intent  gaze ;  he  leaned  f orward  a  little, 
and  the  watchers  waited  in  breathless  silence. 

Then,  unable  to  bear  the  suspense  longer,  the  little 
woman  spoke : 

"Homer,  darling!    Don't  you  know  your  mother?" 

The  boy's  gaze  suddenly  veered  to  the  nurse,  who  was 
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standing  near  Mrs.  Waldon,  looking  on  sympathetically. 
Then,  with  a  quick,  nervous  movement,  the  sick  youth 
drew  his  hand  away  from  his  mother's  and  spoke  for 
the  first  time  since  D.  K.  had  struck  down  his  statue,  his 
"great  purpose,"  and  well  nigh  his  life,  in  that  one  blow 
at  Sweetrest. 

"Go  away,  old  woman!"  he  said  distinctly.  "What 
do  you  want  here ?  Go  away!"  He  sank  back  among  his 
pillows,  and,  closing  his  eyes,  mumbled  on,  incoherently : 

"Father Truth Stuart  Contest 

Gone! Truth,  darling." 

Dr.  Rodgers  passed  around  the  bed  and  laid  a  gentle 
hand  upon  the  bowed  head  of  the  mother,  who  was  weep- 
ing softly.  The  physician,  being  an  old  and  trusted  friend 
of  the  family,  had  been  given  by  D.  K.  a  hurried  but  de- 
tailed account  of  the  whole  affair,  and  now,  as  he  spoke 
to  the  distressed  little  woman,  a  note  of  excited  energy 
was  plainly  evident  in  his  voice. 

"Pray,  do  not  give  up  so,  Mrs.  Waldon.  The  chances 
for  his  entire  recovery  are  excellent.  I  can  almost  assure 
you  that  if  we  can  only  find  the  original  living  model — 
Truth  Adair — the  sight  of  her  will  bring  him  out  of  this 
lethargy  instantly.  It  has  been  proven " 

Even  as  he  spoke,  the  door  opened  and  Burke  hurried 
into  the  room. 

"Mr.  Waldon  wishes  to  speak  with  you  over  the  'phone, 
sir,"  said  the  butler. 

With  a  few  further  remarks  of  encouragement,  the  phy- 
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sician  left  the  room,  and  Mrs.  Waldon,  her  spirits  some- 
what rejuvenated  by  his  manner  of  assurance,  dried  her 
eyes  and  waited — a  silent  prayer  in  her  heart. 

When  the  doctor  returned,  a  smile  actually  played  upon 
his  usually  stern-looking  features. 

"That  'phone  call  came  like  an  answer  from  Provi- 
dence," he  said,  cheerfully.  "Waldon  is  now  in  Sunset 
with  detectives  looking  for  Truth  Adair.  He  just  'phoned 
up  to  find  out  how  Homer  was  getting  along.  I  made  it 
plain  to  him  that  the  only  medicine  the  boy  needs  is  the 
sight  of  his  sweetheart.  I  know  of  other  similar  cases  in 
which " 

"Did  you  say  that  Douglas  is  searching  for  Truth 
Adair?  Mrs.  Waldon's  eyes  were  wide  with  incredulity. 

"Why,  yes.  He  told  me  that  he  had  six  detectives  and 
four  mounted  officers  hunting  for  the  girl  in  Sunset  and 
along  the  beach.  He  seems  to  entertain  an  idea  that  they 
will  find  her  somewhere  near  the  ocean.  Their  plan 

But  Dr.  Rogers'  voice  faltered;  then  stopped  altogether 
as  he  saw  with  an  embarrassed  sense  of  intrusion  that 
Mrs.  Waldon  was  not  listening. 

And,  indeed,  the  little  woman  was  barely  conscious  of 
the  others  present  in  that  moment ;  for  with  the  new  hope 
that  had  sprung  into  her  heart,  she  had  lifted  up  her  eyes 
into  which  a  great  light  had  come,  and,  utterly  oblivious 
of  her  surroundings,  was  saying  over  and  over  again: 
"Thank  God!  Oh,  thank  God!" 
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PRINCE  AGOSTINO  D'NATRILLA. 

PROBABLY  the  most  conspicuous  foreign  visitor  to 
this  country  in  a  decade  was  the  Prince  Agostino 
d'Natrilla,  special  representative  of  King  Victor  of 
Italy  to  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition. 
Newspapers  throughout  the  States  heralded  the  coming  of 
the  prince  in  blazoned  headlines  and  lengthy,  rhapsodical 
accounts.  He  was  not  only  a  dilettante,  it  was  claimed, 
but  an  artist  and  sculptor  of  no  mean  ability.  He  was  to 
assume  full  charge  of  the  Italian  Room — a  feature  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Building  at  the  Exposition.  The  art  circles  of 
Gotham — when  the  prince's  ship  arrived  at  that  metro- 
politan city — vied  with  each  other  in  evincing  their  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  the  distinguished  Italian,  and 
d'Natrilla  was  dined,  luncheoned  and  banqueted;  recep- 
tioned  and  entertained  for  an  entire  week  before  he  was 
allowed  to  pursue  his  journey  to  Washington,  where,  after 
paying  his  respects  to  the  President,  a  complimentary 
special  train  was  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  he  was 
whirled  across  the  continent  to  San  Francisco. 

His  reception  in  the  City  of  the  Golden  Gate  was  hardly 
less  than  triumphal.  The  Exposition  officials,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  San  Francisco  Art  Club,  the  members  of  the 
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Commercial  Club  and  the  administrative  officials  all  com- 
bined to  make  the  arrival  of  King  Victor's  representative 
the  occasion  for  a  gala  demonstration  of  "the  spirit  of  the 
West." 

One  of  the  first  to  greet  Prince  d'Natrilla  when  he 
stepped  from  his  special  train  at  the  Oakland  Mole  was 
Mayor  Rowlph.  Then,  after  each  member  of  the  recep- 
tion committee  had  greeted  and  welcomed  the  prince,  and 
after  landing  from  the  ferry  in  the  Exposition  City,  amid 
thousands  of  cheering  spectators,  stirring  music  from 
the  famous  Royal  Italian  Band,  escorted  by  an  entire  regi- 
ment from  Fort  Winfield  Scott,  the  parade  left  the  station 
and  moved  up  Market  Street  with  the  St.  Francis  Hotel 
as  its  destination.  As  the  procession  made  its  way  through 
the  more  congested  district  of  the  city,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  curious  eyes  were  strained  to  catch  their  first 
glimpse  of  "a  real  prince."  And  those  who  saw  the  slim, 
golden-haired,  youngish-looking  man  seated  in  the  fore- 
most automobile — with  Governor  Johnston,  Mayor 
Rowlph,  President  More  and  two  directors  of  the  Expo- 
sition— dressed  in  a  conventional  suit  of  black  cloth  and 
wearing  an  ordinary  derby — may  have  been  disillusioned 
somewhat  as  to  their  preconceived  idea  of  a  prince — a 
magnificent  personage  in  a  fancy,  gaily-colored  uniform 
with  elaborate  decorations  of  gold  and  silver  brocade. 

Arriving  at  the  St.  Francis,  the  parade  broke  up  and 
dispersed  as  magically  as  parades  are  wont  to  do,  once 
they  have  reached  their  destination;  but  the  crowds  re- 
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mained  massed  about  the  hotel — as  crowds  are  wont  to 
do — unaware  that,  according  to  the  program  of  the  enter- 
tainment committee,  the  distinguished  visitor  would  not 
"officially,"  be  in  the  city  until  Wednesday, — two  days 
later — which  would  give  him  ample  time  in  which  to  re- 
cuperate from  the  fatigues  of  his  long  journey.  How- 
ever, scarcely  ten  minutes  had  elapsed  after  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  parade  when  a  few  idlers,  who,  being  less 
curious  than  their  fellow-beings  in  front,  were  lounging  in 
chairs  about  a  side  entrance  of  the  hotel,  noticed  two  men, 
one  tall,  heavily  built  and  wearing  a  black  felt  beaver, 
the  other  of  medium  height,  blonde  hair,  fair  complex- 
ioned  and  wearing  a  derby,  emerge  from  the  hostelry 
and  enter  a  waiting  limousine  which  drove  off  instantly. 
The  incident  occasioned  no  remark  among  the  idlers. 
They  did  not  know  that  they  had  just  seen  Anthony 
Rowlph,  mayor  of  San  Francisco,  and  a  man  whom  the 
government  of  the  United  States  considered  its  esteemed 

guest — the  prince,  Agostino  d'Natrilla. 

***** 

At  the  magnificent  home  of  Mrs.  Martha  Baker  Stuart, 
on  Vallejo  Street,  in  a  spacious  room,  tastefully  decorated 
for  the  occasion,  a  small  but  brilliant  assemblage,  com- 
posed of  a  mixture  of  the  elite  and  the  aesthetic  circles 
of  San  Francisco,  was  gathered  to  inspect  the  twenty-six 
statues  that  had  been  entered  in  the  contest,  and  to  await 
the  naming  of  the  winning  entries.  It  had  evidently  been 
planned  by  the  hostess  that  her  guests  should  enjoy  free 
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access  to  the  competing  works  until  the  last  moment, 
when  the  room  would  be  cleared  for  the  judges,  and  enter- 
tainment provided  for  the  others  in  another  part  of  the 
house.  The  benevolent  promoter  of  the  contest,  an  el- 
derly, genial,  yet  dignified  matron,  clad  in  rich  black  silk, 
with  jewels  gleaming  here  and  there  upon  her  handsome 
person,  smiled  knowingly  as  she  moved  among  her  guests, 
who,  formed  into  groups  of  two  and  three,  were  chatting 
and  commenting  upon  the  sculptured  images  that  lined 
the  walls  of  the  salon.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Stuart  was  in  her  "seventh  heaven"  when  acting  as 
hostess  at  some  affair  originated  by  herself  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  art,  she  had  just  received  a  telephonic  mes- 
sage from  the  St.  Francis  to  the  effect  that  Prince  Agos- 
tino  d'Natrilla  had  accepted  Mayor  Rowlph's  invitation 
that  he  honor  the  contest  with  his  presence  as  one  of  the 
judges.  Thus,  the  "knowing  smile";  while  the  guests 
were  wholly  ignorant  that  the  arrival  of  so  distinguished 
a  personage  was  expected  by  the  art  patroness  every 
moment. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  one  of  the  statues  was 
drawing  more  than  its  share  of  attention  from  the  assem- 
blage. By  ones  and  twos  and  threes  the  guests  had  gone 
over  to  it,  until,  in  an  incredibly  short  space,  the  beauti- 
ful figure  was  inclosed  within  a  group  of  a  dozen  or  more, 
and  an  animated  discussion  was  in  progress. 

When  the  hostess,  still  smiling  her  knowing  smile,  ap- 
proached this  particular  party,  one  of  their  number,  a  tall, 
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angular  woman,  gorgeously  attired  in  point  lace  and 
cream-colored  satin,  exclaimed  in  a  shrill  falsetto: 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Stuart!  What  do  you  think  of  this 
statue — Truth  Unadorned?  We've  been  having  a  dread- 
ful argument  with  that  incorrigible  painter-man."  She 
indicated  with  a  flirt  of  the  glove  she  was  holding,  a  tall, 
dark-complexioned  youth  who  stood  among  the  group 
about  the  image.  "We're  all  against  him,  but  he  per- 
sists in  extolling  the  superior  art  in  this  bold,  realistic 
work.  Now  I  prefer  Ulysses  over  there.  Won't  you 
settle  the  dispute  by  siding  in  with  our  opinion?  Surely 
you  don't  admire  such  a  daring  work,  do  you  ?  Why,  it's 
positively  shocking — vulgar!"  And  the  speaker  shud- 
dered with  a  well  assumed  affectation  of  repulsion. 

"And  I  heartily  agree  with  Mrs.  Frazier,"  snapped  a 
stout,  hog-faced  woman — a  human  hippopotamus,  be- 
decked in  a  shimmering  ermine-bordered  silk  and  fairly 
advertising  her  mania  for  diamonds.  "I  say  it's  prepos- 
terous. Why " 

"And  what  is  your  opinion,  Albert?"  Mrs.  Stuart  was 
still  smiling  pleasantly  as  she  addressed  the  youth  who 
had  presumed  to  differ  with  the  rest. 

The  boy  colored  under  the  gaze  of  the  group,  but  an- 
swered with  a  show  of  genuine  enthusiasm. 

"I  think  it's  sublime — the  most  magnificent  work  I  have 
ever  seen,  Mrs.  Stuart.  Don't  you  agree  with  me?" 

"I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  fight  it  out  alone,  Albert," 
replied  the  hostess  with  a  winning  smile.  "I  really  mustn't 
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give  an  opinion,  you  know.  I  think  they  are  all  wonder- 
ful." 

"But,  honestly,  you  don't  approve  of  tinting  statues,  do 
you?"  persisted  the  suffragette. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Frazier,  I  approve  of  anything  that  is 
so  evidently  a  step  toward  the  pure  and  divine  as  is  the 
tinting  of  this  statue,  Truth  Unadorned.  Beyond  that — 
pardon  me!" 

Mrs.  Alexander  Frazier  bit  her  lip,  and  two  or  three  of 
the  group  tittered  inordinately. 

"I  told  you  so!"  cried  the  young  man  exultantly.  "Just 
you  wait  and  see  what  the  judges  say.  By  George!  It's 
a  distinct  advancement!  — a  wonderful  advancement!" 

"What  are  we  waiting  for  ?"  said  the  suffragette,  chang- 
ing the  subject  with  less  tact  than  abruptness.  "Aren't 
the  judges  all  here  yet?" 

Mrs.  Stuart  smiled  again. 

"Not  all,"  she  answered,  evasively. 

"Who  are  the  tardy  ones?" 

But  at  that  instant  a  liveried  attendant  approached  and 
spoke  to  the  hostess  in  an  undertone,  and  with  a  merry, 
"Wait  and  see,  my  dear,"  Mrs.  Stuart  hurried  from  the 
room. 

The  eleven  judges  who  greeted  and  welcomed  Prince 
Agostino  d'Natrilla  when  he  entered  the  contest  room  ten 
minutes  later,  with  Mayor  Rowlph,  after  the  salon  had 
been  cleared  of  the  other  guests  by  Mrs.  Stuart,  saw  an 
aristocratic,  elegantly  formed,  uncommonly  handsome 
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and  affable  appearing  man  with  unusually  large,  dark, 
expressive  eyes  and  wavy,  golden-brown  hair.  He  was 
clean-shaven  and  his  finely-cut  mouth  had  a  proud,  some- 
what sarcastic  expression,  while  an  air  of  free-and-easy 
superiority  seemed  to  be  expressed  in  every  turn  and 
movement  of  his  graceful  figure.  As  not  one  of  the  eleven 
men  whom  Mayor  Rowlph  introduced  had  ever  before 
met  and  talked  with  royalty,  an  undercurrent  of  mingled 
surprise,  respect  and  curiosity  was  apparent  in  their  de- 
meanor for  a  space,  and  while  the  party  moved  slowly 
from  one  statue  to  another  it  was  left  to  the  prince  and 
the  mayor  to  do  most  of  the  talking.  But  the  honorary 
judge  was  not  long  in  proving  himself  a  master  of  spon- 
taneous wit  and  friend-making  congeniality,  and  while  he 
seemed  never  to  lose  that  inborn,  unconscious  dignity  of 
a  person  of  real  importance,  he  quickly  dispelled  the  em- 
barrassed reserve  in  the  others,  and  the  entire  group  were 
soon  conversing  spiritedly,  commenting,  praising  or  dis- 
paraging particular  points  of  the  different  works. 

"I've  heard  that  your  highness  is  not  only  a  dilettante;" 
— said  Mayor  Rowlph — "that  you've  executed  a  number 
of  statues  yourself." 

As  all  eyes  were  turned  toward  him,  at  this  remark, 
d'Natrilla  flushed  slightly  and  made  a  deprecative  gesture. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  responded  in  his  clear,  boyish-like  voice. 
"I  play  at  it,  sometimes — much  as  children  play  at  the 
doings  of  their  elders.  I  start  a  fine  subject  and  before  the 
thing  is  a  month  old,  I  get  something  else  in  my  head, 
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and — pop!  goes  my  enthusiasm."  He  laughed  shortly. 
"The  world  of  art  has  done  me  the  inestimable  honor  of 
pronouncing  my  ability  for  judging  works  of  sculpture  the 
greatest  of  any  other  living  connoisseur.  But,  gentle- 
men, did  you  ever,  really,  hear  of  a  critic  who  could,  him- 
self, compose,  paint,  or  execute  the  things  he  assays  to 
criticise?" 

And  the  prince  joined  in  the  general  laughter  at  his 

own  sally.  "But  the  world "  he  went  on  pleasantly, 

"the  ordinary  public,  I  mean,  does  not,  cannot  appreciate 
the  vast  amount  of  patience,  love  and  mental  and  physical 
energy  that  is  required  for  the  executing  of  one  of  these 
statues.  I  sympathize  with  the  poor  fellows  who  must, 
perforce,  receive  no  reward  in  this  contest.  I  earnestly 
wish  there  were  rewards  for  all.  In  this  age  of  pretence, 
superficiality,  gold-worship  and  ton,  every  student  of  art, 
no  matter  how  crude  his  efforts,  should  be  encouraged,  and 
every  sculptor  represented  here  to-day  deserves  a  reward 
of  some  sort.  But  alas !  that  is  the  way  in  this  life :  one 
man's  gain;  another's  loss. 

"Now  that  shoulder  there  is  entirely  out  of  proportion. 
Don't  you  think  so,  gentlemen?  Compare  these  two 
blades." 

And  from  the  general,  the  talk  swiftly  reverted  to  tech- 
nicalities, upon  a  statue  before  them  entitled,  Daphne 
Fleeing  from  Apollo. 

Thus,  the  group  moved  slowly  round  the  room,  discuss- 
ing the  good  or  bad  points  of  each  statue  in  turn. 
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Now,  it  so  happened  that  Truth  Unadorned  was  the  last 
work  they  came  upon,  and  when  first  d'Natrilla  turned  his 
gaze  upon  the  tinted  statue  which  represented  Homer 
Waldon's  "great  purpose,"  two  or  three  of  the  judges  who 
were  nearest  him  saw  the  prince  give  a  sudden,  violent 
start  and  turn  ashy-pale. 

"What  is  it,  your  highness?"  said  one  of  the  party, 
solicitously. 

Anthony  Rowlph  had  noticed  too,  and  was  at  the 
Italian's  side  in  an  instant. 

"What's  wrong,  Prince?"  asked  the  mayor.  "Are  you 
feeling  badly?" 

D'Natrilla  passed  one  hand  across  his  brow  in  a  semi- 
dazed  fashion;  then  seemed  to  recover  himself  with  an 
effort. 

"It  is  nothing,  gentlemen,"  he  assured  them.  "Thank 
you  for  your  attentiveness.  'Twas  only  a — a  resemblance. 
Giusto  Dio!  Soccorso  non  viene  mai  tardi!  Cristo! 
I've  never  seen  anything  to  equal  it!" 

"A  little  too  daring,  /  should  say,"  laughed  one  of  the 
group. 

"A  little  too  realistic,"  rejoined  another. 

The  prince  smiled  enigmatically,  and  the  others  waited 
out  of  respect  to  him  for  his  further  opinion.  Suddenly, 
he  turned  to  the  man  who  had  pronounced  the  work  "dar- 
ing," and  said: 

"Do  you  consider  this  statue  too  realistic,  sir?" 

For  an  instant,  the  direct  question  all  but  disconcerted 
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the  self-sufficient  party  to  whom  it  was  addressed — but 
only  for  an  instant.  Being  the  popular  president  of  the 
San  Francisco  Art  Club,  and,  in  his  own  opinion,  the  most 
worldly  wise  of  all  worldly  wise  men,  he  answered  the 
prince  with  that  stubborn,  "bluff"  assurance  habitual  to 
his  kind — people  who  are  possessed  of  an  innate  desire 
to  appear  learned  upon  subjects  of  which,  in  reality,  they 
know  but  very  little. 

"I  do,  your  highness,"  he  replied  with  a  show  of  spirit. 
"In  fact,  I  think  the  work  is  decidedly  too  realistic — de- 
cidedly so!"  he  finished  with  a  snort  of  contempt. 

D'Natrilla  stepped  back  a  little  ways  from  the  group 
and  studied  the  statue  a  moment  in  silence. 

"What  do  you  think  of  it,  Mr.  Rowlph  ?"  he  asked  pres- 
ently. 

Anthony  Rowlph  was  seldom  at  a  loss  for  an  opinion 
upon  anything. 

"Great!"  exploded  the  mayor.  "I'm  not  much  of  a 
connoisseur,  but  I  dare  say  I've  got  enough  gumption  to 
see  the  moral  in  that  subject.  By  Jove!  It's  wonderful! 
The  roses  and  the  girl — both  beautiful — both  unconscious 
of  their  beauty.  That's  the  idea,  eh,  Prince?" 

"Exactly!"  The  handsome  countenance  of  the  Italian 
lighted  up  with  enthusiasm.  "You  are  quite  a  connois- 
seur, Mr.  Rowlph.  You  have  sounded  at  once  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  this  magnificent  work — the  'great 
purpose'  that  inspired  the  sculptor — whoever  he  was.  And 
now,  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  know  precisely  how  many  of  us 
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are  for,  and  how  many  against,  voting  this  statue  the 
capital  prize  of  the  contest." 

"I  am  against  it — decidedly  against  it,"  said  the  presi- 
dent of  the  San  Francisco  Art  Club. 

"And  I,"  seconded  another. 

"And  I,"  chimed  in  three  or  four  of  the  party  in  uni- 
son. 

"Too  realistic,"  added  yet  another,  "too  extremely  real- 
istic." 

There  was  a  humorous,  half-tolerant  twinkle  in  d'Na- 
trilla's  eyes  as  he  turned  to  this  last  speaker  with  lifted 
brows. 

"Why?"  he  asked  softly.    "Why  is  it  'too  realistic'?" 

The  man,  a  heavy-set,  florid-faced  individual  stared  at 

the  Italian  for  a  space  uncertainly.  "Well — er "  he 

stammered,  at  length.  "/  never  saw  anything  like  it  be- 
fore. It's  too  life-like — it's  positively  indecent!" 

"Indecent!  Ah,  I  see!  You  object  to  it  because  it  de- 
picts the  nude  human  body  in  all  its  natural  God-given 
beauty.  Indecent!"  Prince  d'Natrilla  smiled  a  little  sar- 
castically, glanced  at  the  other  statues,  then  turned  to  the 
mayor.  "My  dear  Mr.  Rowlph,"  he  said  earnestly,  "you 
were  kind  enough  to  invite  me  to  help  assist  as  one  of  the 
judges  at  this  contest,  but  I  fear  you  have  'got  your  foot 
in  it,'  as  the  saying  goes.  That  is,  I  feel  myself  impelled 
to  acquaint  our  friends  here  with  the  fundamental  canons 
of  art,  in  the  way  of  a  little  extemporized  speech."  He 
laughed  easily,  then  turned  again  to  the  group.  "Gen- 
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tlemen,  I  do  not  intend  to  impose  my  personal  views  of 
technical  principles  upon  you.  I  shall  merely  try  and 
prove  to  you,  by  sound  reasoning,  and  by  appealing  to 
what  lies,  or  should  lie,  nearest  to  every  connoisseur's 
heart — love  of  the  aesthetic.  In  the  first  place,  when  you 
stickle  over  realism,  you  are  certainly  acknowledging 
yourself  sadly  behind  the  trend  of  the  times.  We  have 
realism  in  our  newspapers,  realism  in  our  theatres  and 
realism  in  our  books — have  we  not?  Of  course,  I  do  not 
mean  to  assert  that  all  realism  is  beautiful;  but  some 
truths  are  beautiful,  and,  therefore,  should  be  depicted 
as  they  really  are — as  Nature  made  them.  Such  is  the 
case  in  the  noble  art  of  reproducing  the  unappareled 
human  form.  True  art  calls  for  true  duplication.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  is  no  comparing  this  statue,  Truth  Un- 
adorned, with  any  other  competing  work  in  the  room.  It 
stands  out  alone,  supreme,  magnificent;  unparalleled  by 
any  creation  of  art  I  have  yet  seen — and  I  have  trotted 
this  globe  for  years  with  no  other  purpose  than  to  inspect 
every  painting  and  statue  worth  inspecting.  I  am  not 
boasting  when  I  say  that  my  opinion  carries  weight  in 
Berlin,  in  Rome,  in  Paris  and  in  London — I  am  merely 
stating  a  fact,  and  I  am  taking  the  trouble  to  state  that 
fact  to  shield  you  from  the  ludicrous  position  of  having, 
as  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Art  Club,  failed  to  rec- 
ognize the  greatest  statue  and  the  greatest  sculptor  the 
world  has  ever  known.  You  can  see  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence. The  world  would  give  you — what  is  it  you 
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Americans  say? — the  'horse  laugh'?" 

Prince  d'Natrilla  paused  a  moment  while  a  burst  of 
merriment  rose  from  those  of  the  group  who  had  not 
crossed  his  opinion.  The  others  were  looking  a  little  fool- 
ish ;  for  the  truth  of  his  words  had  dawned  upon  them  with 
scarcely  a  comforting  result. 

"You  can  imagine  the  consequences,"  the  prince  went 
on  suavely.  "And  that  humiliation  is  what  I  wish  to  save 
you  from.  When  I  take  this  sculptor  back  to  Italy  with 
me,  as,  if  I  can  possibly  persuade  him  to  go,  I  certainly 
intend  doing,  he  will  have  at  once  jumped  into  interna- 
tional renown.  And  his  work  justifies  immortal  fame.  I 
cannot  recall,  among  the  most  noted  subjects  in  existence, 
one  work  that  would  not  pale  into  insignificance  if  placed 
by  the  side  of  Truth  Unadorned.  The  marvelous  concep- 
tion of  the  statue  is  remarkable — its  'great  purpose'  is 
divine.  As  I  understand  it,  you  object  to  the  figure  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  too  realistic,  too  life-like,  indecent. 
One  of  you  even  mentioned  that  he  had  never  seen  any- 
thing like  it  before.  Yet  the  tinting  of  sculpture  dates 
back  to  the  dawn  of  the  plastic  art!  Of  the  half-dozen 
statues  I,  myself,  have  executed,  all  are  tinted — all  are 
examples  of  deceptive  realism.  So,  too,  if  the  world 
judged  by  your  code,  they  would  all  be  indecent. 

"Now,  gentlemen,  let  me  show  you  that  you  are  draw- 
ing rather  fine  distinctions  when  you  use  the  word  in- 
decent. The  naked  human  body  is  not,  in  itself,  indecent; 
but  because  of  the  degenerate, — I  am  dealing  in  generali- 
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ties  only — because  of  the  degenerate  status  of  the  mortal 
mind,  is  made  to  seem  indecent.  We  cannot  deny  this 
truth — we  who  demand  the  figurative  shedding  of  human 
blood  in  our  popular  plays  and  novels ;  we  who  love  to  sit 
and  watch  portrayed  upon  the  picture  screen,  or  the  legiti- 
mate stage,  the  bodily  contortions  and  facial  expressions 
of  mortal  anguish.  In  such  as  this,  we  find  nothing  re- 
pulsive or  indecent.  The  sight  of  blood — murder  is  per- 
fectly compatible  with  our  most  highly  civilized  sense  of 
morality,  and  yet,  if  a  woman  attired  in  the  ordinary 
bathing  suit  used  at  popular  beach  resorts  were  to  walk 
leisurely  down  some  principal  thoroughfare  in  one  of  our 
large  cities — Dio  mio!  Some  of  us  would  cry  out  for  help, 
others  would  faint,  and  the  blushing  officer  who  assayed 
to  make  the  arrest,  if  he  finished  the  undertaking  without 
succumbing  to  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  certainly  would  be  in 
need  of  a  hypodermic,  or  at  least  a  couple  of  toddies  and 
an  electric  fan.  And  the  woman?  Because  she  hap- 
pened to  show  a  bit  of  leg  on  the  street,  instead  of  the 
stage  or  the  beach,  she  would  be  denounced  as  either  a 
lunatic  or  a  wanton,  and  forever  lost  to  the  respect  of  her 
fellow-creatures.  How  logical! 

"To  make  a  comparison :  the  narrated  accounts  of  homi- 
cide in  books,  or  as  acted  in  the  drama,  are  accepted  as 
extremely  edifying  to  the  cultured  mind ;  but  for  that  most 
delicate  and  conventional  faculty  to  contemplate  the  un- 
sophisticated flesh  of  the  human  body  in  public — save  in 
theatres  or  at  the  surf — 'tis  unthinkable !  Yet  again,  edu- 
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cation  and  refinement  demand  that  the  present  generation 
of  pretenders  familiarize  themselves  with  the  unadorned 
statues  of  the  goddesses  of  Mythology  and  be  able  to 
gaze  upon  them  with  a  fitting  semblance  of  appreciation. 

"I  once  saw  quite  a  group  of  'society'  people  pretend- 
ing to  admire  a  statue  of  the  goddess,  Diana,  and  the 
thought  struck  me  that  should  the  divine  huntress  sud- 
denly come  to  life  and  step  down  from  her  pedestal,  what 
an  undignified  stampede  would  follow!  And  this  would 
occur  not  through  any  superstitious  fear,  but  because  of 
the  ridiculous  and  inconsistent  custom  of  the  present  age, 
which,  through  an  inflated  and  preposterous  sense  of  pro- 
priety, decrees  that  mortals  shall  be  ashamed  of  their 
naked  bodies,  except  in  certain  places  and  at  certain 
times. 

"It  is  this  hypocritical  modesty  that  is  impeding  the 
true  spirit  of  art  in  the  world  to-day,  and  especially  so 
in  these  United  States.  I  have  a  great  admiration  for 
your  people  and  for  your  wonderful  country,  but  I  fear, 
if  the  truth  is  to  be  told,  that,  if  you  are  advancing  in 
power  and  riches,  as  a  nation,  you  are  digressing,  as  a 
nation,  in  both  art  and  literature.  You  are  letting  your 
marvelous  talent  for  the  making  of  money  blind  you  to 
the  aesthetic.  Art,  to-day,  in  your  country,  is  crippled 
by  the  indifference  of  the  public,  and  by  its  pretence  of 
ultra-modesty.  Your  sculptors  cannot  get  proper  models 
to  study,  and  when  they  can,  as  in  the  present  case,  the 
resultant  statue  is  not  appreciated. 
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"When  Hiram  Powers  left  the  United  States  to  live  in 
Italy,  it  proved,  beyond  the  question  of  a  doubt,  the  de- 
plorable status  of  the  plastic  art  in  America.  Your  mod- 
ern hypocritical  ideas  of  modesty  keep  the  good  models 
from  posing  for  artists,  and  in  the  centuries  to  come  your 
present  generation — excepting  the  works  of  the  executer 
of  Truth  Unadorned — will  be  represented  in  art  by  sam- 
ples of  a  degenerate  humanity.  And  this  will  not  be  be- 
cause you  have  no  talent  amongst  you.  It  will  be  because 
you  do  not  encourage  or  appreciate  that  talent. 

"As  to  the  flesh-tinting  of  statues,  I  would  recall  to 
your  minds  that  Gibson,  the  greatest  of  English  sculptors 
of  his  time,  tinted  all  of  his  statues.  Simart,  Etex,  Car- 
peaux  and  Monti  carried  deceptive  realism  to  the  extreme, 
but  they  were  the  undisputed  favorites  of  their  age  and 
country.  But  how  will  the  works  of  your  American  sculp- 
tors be  judged  by  posterity?  By  large  statues  of  George 
Washington?  By  crude,  glum  and  awkward  images  of 
Abraham  Lincoln?  By  puerile  busts  of  your  prominent 
millionaires  and  statesmen?  Undoubtedly!  For  such  is 
the  effete  work  which,  alone,  receives  a  semblance  of  com- 
mendation and  encouragement  in  your  country. 

"Gentlemen,  in  your  blindness,  you  are  failing  to  recog- 
nize a  sculptor  whose  genius  promises  to  surpass  even 
that  of  Michael  Angelo." 

The  speaker  paused  for  a  moment ;  then  with  a  dramatic 
gesture  of  impatience,  he  stepped  back,  and,  pointing  to 
the  statue  under  discussion,  continued  in  a  voice  of  satiric 
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suavity:  "Is  it  that  you  are  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
wonderful  technic,  the  unmatchable  beauty  and  the  divine 
purpose  in  this  great  work?  Look  at  the  other  statues, 
then  back  at  Truth  Unadorned.  Which  is  pure  art? — I 
ask  you! — those  blind,  white,  lifeless  images? — or  this 
magnificent  creation  with  human  eyes,  human  flesh  and  a 
Heaven-inspired  moral?  Dio  mio!  I  can  almost  imagine 
that  I  see  her  breathe !" 

He  paused  again,  and  his  audience  saw  that  he  was  pale 
with  emotion,  while  his  great  brown  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
Truth  Unadorned  with  a  strange,  far-away,  wistful  look. 
He  seemed  suddenly  to  have  forgotten  the  presence  of 
the  others,  and  in  the  momentary  silence  that  ensued  there 
was  not  a  man  of  the  twelve  who  did  not  feel  that  he  had 
been  won  over,  even,  perchance,  against  his  will,  by  the 
evident  truth  and  earnestness  of  the  other's  words. 

It  was  Anthony  Rowlph's  deep  voice  that  broke  the 
quiet. 

"Well,  Prince,  I  guess  your  little  homily  has  regener- 
ated our  friends  here.  What  do  you  say,  McAllister?" 
The  mayor's  keen  eyes  met  those  of  the  president  of  the 
San  Francisco  Art  Club  in  a  meaning,  almost  threatening, 
look.  "We'll  all  vote  unanimously,  eh?" 

But  Mr.  Rowlph's  eye-signal  was  wholly  superfluous. 

"Unanimously!"  came  as  in  one  voice  from  the  entire 
group. 

D'Natrilla  faced  them,  his  eyes  fairly  shining  with 
pleasure  and  gratification. 
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"Ah,  that  is  very  good  of  you,  gentlemen,"  he  said 
warmly.  "And  for  that,  I  shall  waive  all  comment  upon 
the  second  and  third  decisions.  Dio!  I  feel  at  peace  with 
my  soul  now.  I  feel  like  a  man  who  has  just  won  a  great 
victory!"  And  he  laughed — a  frank,  boyish  laugh. 

An  hour  later,  Prince  d'Natrilla  and  Mayor  Rowlph 
were  bidding  their  hostess  their  adieus  in  the  reception- 
room. 

"It  was  so  good  of  you  to  come,"  said  Mrs.  Stuart.  "On 
such  a  short  notice,  it  was  really  democratic,  your  high- 
ness." 

"Not  at  all,"  protested  d'Natrilla.  "Indeed,  I  consider 
it  an  honor  to  have  been  present,  and,  if  I  am  not  greatly 
mistaken,  before  many  days  have  passed,  this  contest 
will  be  accounted  one  of  the  greatest  ever  held  in  the  in- 
terest of  art." 

Mrs.  Stuart  flushed,  and  her  hazel  eyes  opened  wide 
with  surprise  and  anticipation. 

"Oh,  Prince !    Have  I  really  succeeded  so  well  as  that?" 

"Indeed  you  have,  my  dear  lady.  And  now,  I  have  a 
favor  to  ask  of  you.  Can  you  guess  what  it  is?" 

The  hostess  laughed  merrily. 

"I'm  afraid  not,  your  highness.  But  you  have  only  to 
name  it." 

"Then,  I  have  suddenly  become  imbued  with  a  strong 
desire  to  experience  the  inestimable  pleasure  of  person- 
ally presenting  the  sculptor  of  Truth  Unadorned  with  the 
winning  check  and  medal.  I  shall  consider  that,  if  you 
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grant  it,  one  of  the  greatest  honors  showered  upon  me 
since  my  arrival  here  in  this  wonderful  America." 

Mrs.  Stuart  laughed  again. 

"What  a  dreadful  flatterer  you  are,  Prince!  Wait  just 
a  moment  and  I  will  get  them." 

Ten  minutes  later,  as  Anthony  Rowlph  sat  with  his 
distinguished  visitor  in  the  limousine  that  was  whirling 
them  to  the  home  of  D.  K.  Waldon,  he  noticed  again  a 
hint  of  inward  excitement  in  his  companion's  manner. 
D'Natrilla's  handsome  countenance  was  heightened  in 
color,  and  his  eyes  glistened  as  though  from  some  ill- 
suppressed  mental  agitation. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 
IN  RETURN  FOR  A  TRIFLE. 

THE  SUN,  gliding  from  behind  a  bank  of  clouds, 
suddenly  illuminated  Great  Highway,  and  the 
uniformed  United  States  Life  Saving  Guard, 
standing  out  on  the  "shoot,"  lifted  his  binoculars  again 
to  search  the  waters  of  the  Pacific. 

Just  below  the  wide  driveway,  hundreds  of  picnickers, 
open-air-lovers  and  not  a  few  bathers  were  lounging  in 
the  sand,  strolling  along  the  rim  of  the  foam-crested 
wavelets  or  sporting  in  the  shallow  surf — dotting  the  peb- 
bled half-moon  of  beach  set  under  the  rugged  bluffs  from 
the  Cliff  House  to  a  quarter-mile  below  the  old  Chalet. 

The  guard,  having  scanned  the  sea  beyond  the  breakers 
where  a  few  motor  boats  were  riding  the  big  rollers,  low- 
ered his  glasses,  and,  turning  half  around,  watched  for  a 
space  the  gaily-colored,  panoramic  scene  along  the  broad 
Highway.  Limousines  with  their  tops  thrown  back,  seven 
and  five  passenger  machines,  taxis,  jitneys  and  sight-see- 
ing cars  spun  in  a  never  ending  procession  entering  and 
coming  out  of  Golden  Gate  Park  or  humming,  straight  as 
the  crow  flies,  up  and  down  along  the  smooth  drive,  while 
smartly-dressed  throngs  of  pedestrians  bordered  the  bluff 
above  the  less  conventional  crowds  on  the  beach  below. 
Half  a  block  from  the  "shoot"  a  man  was  "spieling"  lus- 
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tily  for  a  seal  show,  and  his  metallic  voice  came  to  the 
guard  now  and  then  like  a  sharp  barking  above  the 
monotonous  twang  of  a  merry-go-round  that  seemed  to  be 
doing  a  rushing  business  a  little  further  on.  Peanut,  pop- 
corn and  sandwich  vendors  bawled  their  wares  here  and 
there;  sirens  and  auto-horns  shrilled  or  squawked  bla- 
tantly; occasional  bursts  of  band  music  floated  across  the 
waters  from  the  Cliff  House,  and  with  the  never-ceasing 
roar  of  the  surf,  mingled  in  the  conglomeration  of  noises 
on  the  gay  avenue. 

After  a  moment's  contemplation,  the  guard  out  on  the 
"shoot"  sniffed  contemptuously,  and  shifted  his  gaze  to 
the  lower  beach. 

"Pigs  and  savages!"  he  growled  aloud.  "Wish  I  was 
Mayor  Rowlph  for  a  day — just  one  day !  Bet  I'd  fix  this 
beach  so  people  who  love  real  music  could  hear  it.  Sweet 
Josephine!  Now  what's  the  matter  with  her?" 

His  keen  gaze,  wandering  idly  over  the  crowds  down  by 
the  surf,  had  suddenly  met  a  strange  sight — a  woman, 
ragged,  bare-footed,  with  hair  flying  loose  in  the  wind, 
was  running  in  his  direction,  screaming  and  gesticulating 
frantically.  As  he  looked,  the  creature  stopped  suddenly 
and  pointed  out  to  sea;  then  came  on  again,  as  though 
fleeing  for  her  very  life. 

Was  the  beggar  crazy  ?    Or ? 

The  guard  started  and  snatched  at  his  glasses.  He 
swept  the  sea  with  the  binoculars.  No.  There  were  the 
boats — seven  in  all.  He  knew  because  he  had  counted 
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them.    Then,  what 

He  turned  to  the  beach  again  just  in  time  to  see  the 
strange  runner  scramble  wildly  up  the  bluff.  Some  of 
the  spectators  were  laughing  at  her,  others  looked  on  in 
wide-eyed  astonishment.  The  guard  waited,  doubting, 
yet  fearing.  Whatever  the  cause,  there  was  nothing  to 
laugh  at,  he  soliloquized.  If  the  woman  had  lost  her 
mind  or  if  some  one  were  out  there  in  the  breakers — he 
could  see  nothing  funny  in  either  case.  Again  he  scanned 
the  sea;  but  with  no  result. 

He  whirled  about  as  a  shrill  cry  came  from  behind 
him.  The  creature  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  "shoot" 
and  seemed  to  be  flying  toward  him  on  the  wind.  He 
could  see  her  eyes  now,  wild  and  haggard.  Even  as  he 
looked,  she  pointed  a  ragged  arm  toward  the  south. 

"It's  a  woman!"  he  heard  her  scream.  "I  saw  her!  I 
saw  her!  Out  there!  Out  there!" 

She  was  up  with  him  now,  and  looking  over  her  thin, 
pointing  arm,  the  guard  raised  his  glasses  again. 

"Oh,  can't  you  see  her?"  wailed  the  creature  at  his  side. 
"Can't  you  see  her,  man?" 

An  exclamation  escaped  the  life  saver.  Far  out  in  the 
breakers,  for  one  fleeting  instant,  his  gaze  had  caught  the 
gleam  of  something  white.  As  he  looked,  it  rose,  then 
fell,  then  rose  again,  higher  this  time,  and  its  identity  was 
plain — a  woman  struggling  feebly  in  the  water. 

"Oh,  sir!"  moaned  the  bedraggled  vagrant.  "Hurry! — 
hurry!" 
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But  the  guard  needed  no  urging  now.  Pocketing  his 
glasses,  he  whirled  and  dashed  past  the  creature,  shouting 
as  he  went:  "Get  off  the  shoot!  Get  off,  quick!" 

Those  spectators  who  were  still  laughing  at  the  strange 
actions  of  the  ragged  vagabond,  suddenly  became  aware 
that  their  merriment  was  decidedly  out  of  place.  They 
saw  the  guard  dash  down  the  "shoot";  saw  him  fling  up 
the  bars ;  heard  the  electric  gong  sound  and  saw  the  traffic 
on  the  Highway  come  to  an  abrupt  halt.  Then:  those 
who  happened  to  be  close  enough,  heard  the  dull  rumble 
of  the  lifeboat  as  it  darted  out  of  the  Station,  impelled 
by  twelve  sturdy  guardsmen.  Across  the  drive  and  up 
the  "shoot"  the  little  vessel  was  borne  on  its  supplemen- 
tary wheels;  then,  descending  like  a  swooping  gull,  it 
plunged  into  the  foaming  surf. 

Hundreds  of  hearts  beat  faster  and  hundreds  of  pairs 
of  eyes  watched  eagerly,  as  the  dozen  oars,  swinging  as 
one,  flashed  in  the  sunlight,  sending  the  small  craft  shoot- 
ing out  into  the  spume  of  the  water. 

And  while  the  multitude  looked  on,  the  creature,  who 
had  given  the  alarm,  sped  back  along  the  beach,  scarcely 
noticed,  now,  by  the  gazing  crowds. 

The  struggling  figure  in  the  breakers  was  plainly  visible 
to  all  now.  Further  down  the  beach  and  a  full  mile  from 
the  "shoot"  it  was  seen  to  rise  and  fall,  now  sending  forth 
a  gleam  of  white ;  now  a  glint  as  of  gold.  The  thrill-loving 
throngs  watched  the  race  with  Death;  some  in  awed 
silence;  others  with  occasional  excited  exclamations  and 
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probably  a  few  were  aware  that  the  lifeboat  was  making 
but  slow  progress  through  the  plunging  white  caps  toward 
the  weakly  struggling  victim  of  the  sea. 

Half  a  mile  below  the  old  Chalet,  the  bedraggled  vaga- 
bond-woman paused  in  her  mad  flight,  just  as  two  men 
sprang  from  a  large  limousine  and  dashed  down  the  em- 
bankment. 

"They'll  never  make  it,"  groaned  the  beggar.  "They'll 
never  make  it!"  Then,  suddenly,  unloosening  her  ragged 
skirt,  she  stepped  out  of  it;  lifted  her  hands  as  though  in 
supplication,  and  running  forward  plunged  into  the  surf. 

The  few  watchers  who  were  scattered  along  that  part 
of  the  beach  were  too  intent  on  the  scene  before  them  to 
notice  either  the  action  of  the  woman  or  the  two  new  ar- 
rivals who  reached  the  foot  of  the  cliff  just  as  the  tattered 
derelict  disappeared  under  the  water. 

D.  K.  Waldon,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  detectives, 
had  been  a  long-distance  spectator  of  the  entire  proceed- 
ings and  had  guessed  aright  its  true  meaning.  In  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment,  however,  he  failed  to  notice  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  the  beggar. 

Striding  up  and  down  the  beach,  his  light  silk  coat  flap- 
ping in  the  wind,  his  hands  clinched  until  the  nails  dug 
into  his  soft  flesh,  D.  K.  was  experiencing  the  final  bitter 
dregs  of  his  former  callousness — the  mental  anguish  of  a 
deep  remorse  and  a  dread  apprehension.  A  strong  pre- 
sentiment had  warned  him  that  he  must  search  for  Truth 
Adair  along  the  rim  of  the  ocean.  But  another  silent  voice 
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had  whispered  to  him  of  a  thing  that  had  sent  the  blood 
from  his  face  and  made  even  his  indomitable  spirit  quail 
before  the  very  thought  of  it.  It  dinned  in  his  ears  now, 
as  he  paced  up  and  down,  careless  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
treading  in  six  inches  of  water.  A  dull,  throbbing  pain 
gripped  his  heart.  God !  if  he  had  only  known !  Was  this 
to  be  the  culmination  of  it  all  ?  Was  this  to  be  the  result 
of  his  damnable  conduct  in  ordering  Truth  out  of  his 
house?  Had  he  sent  her  to  her  death?  Cold  beads  of 
sweat  started  from  his  brow  and  rolled  down  his  blanched 
cheeks.  He  groaned  aloud  and  fixed  his  frantic,  straining 
eyes  on  the  plunging  lifeboat.  The  small  vessel,  beating 
its  way  far  down  by  the  old  Chalet,  seemed  scarcely  to 
move  forward  in  its  rising  and  falling  movements  out  in 
the  white  caps.  D.  K.  groaned  again,  and  turning,  fled 
back  to  his  companion  who  stood  on  a  higher  level — a 
tall,  thin-faced  individual  with  an  ascetic  brow. 

"God,  man!"  he  exclaimed  hoarsely,  grasping  the 
the  other's  arm.  "Can't  you  swim?  Can't  anybody  on  the 
beach  swim?  God!  That  boat  will  never  reach  her!" 

But  even  as  he  spoke,  the  detective  uttered  an  ejacu- 
lation. 

"You  misjudge  me,  Mr.  Waldon,"  he  replied  sharply. 
"I  certainly  wouldn't  be  standing  here  if  I  could.  But  it 
seems  as  though  she  will  be  rescued.  Look!" 

D.  K.'s  grasp  tightened  on  the  other's  arm  as  he  saw, 
for  the  first  time,  the  black-haired  woman  forging  to  the 
rescue.  The  creature  was  fighting  the  huge  breakers 
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desperately,  now  diving  under  a  particularly  high  one, 
now  striking  out  with  the  full,  over-hand  swing  of  the 
practiced  swimmer. 

Excitement  now  reigned  paramount  among  the  crowds 
of  spectators  further  down  the  beach.  They  watched  in 
absolute  silence — save  for  the  angry  booming  of  the  sea — 
the  two  main  figures  in  the  stirring  scene. 

Then,  suddenly  the  suspense  snapped,  and  a  great  cheer 
went  up  along  the  entire  front,  as  the  watchers  saw  the 
swimmer  reach  the  helpless  victim  of  the  breakers,  and, 
supporting  her,  bring  her  to  shore.  They  saw,  too,  the 
lifeboat,  still  a  full  half-mile  from  the  scene  of  the  rescue, 
turn  about  slowly  and  put  back  toward  the  Station. 

As  the  two  dripping  women,  the  one  withered,  ragged 
and  wild-eyed;  the  other,  young,  her  beautiful  face  as 
pale  as  death,  emerge  out  of  the  scud  and  spume  of  the 
last  boiling  white  cap,  D.  K.,  standing  knee-deep  in  the 
water,  relieved  the  staggering  rescuer  of  her  helpless  bur- 
den, and  carrying  Truth  out  on  the  beach,  laid  her  gently 
on  the  dry  sand. 

"Some  whisky,  sir!"  gasped  a  voice  at  his  elbow,  and 
turning,  he  saw  the  withered  hag  drop  to  her  knees  and 
put  her  ear  to  the  girl's  breast.  "Oh,  God  be  praised! 
Her  heart  is  still  beating.  Have  you  some  whisky? — 
quick!" 

The  detective,  who  had  been  looking  on  with  something 
akin  to  awe  at  the  stunning  beauty  of  the  piteously  pale 
face  pillowed  in  its  mass  of  wet,  gold  hair,  started;  then 
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suddenly  produced  a  small  flask  which  he  handed  to  the 
woman. 

D.  K.  was  kneeling  beside  the  unconscious  girl,  feeling 
again  that  dread  apprehension,  as  he  awkwardly  brushed 
aside  a  few  strands  of  wet  hair  that  lay  across  the  white 
face.  God,  how  beautiful  she  was!  She  seemed — yes, 
she  seemed  like  a  marble  statue — so  pale,  so  unearthly 
pale! 

Scarcely  knowing  what  he  was  doing,  he  picked  up  one 
of  her  limp  hands  and  began  chafing  the  blood  toward  her 
shoulder. 

"Do  you  think  she'll  live?"  he  asked  hoarsely  of  the 
woman. 

"Oh,  yes.  She'll  be  all  right  in  a  moment.  Please  lift 
her  head  a  little,  while  I  force  another  swallow  of  this 
down  her." 

D.  K.  obeyed  mechanically,  but  despite  a  supreme  effort 
to  keep  his  feelings  in  check,  his  hands  shook  and  his 
eyes  blurred  for  the  third  time  that  day,  while  he  muttered 
in  a  hoarse  whisper:  "Thank  God!" 

The  hag  looked  up  quickly  and  fixed  her  wild,  piercing 
eyes  on  the  speaker. 

"Is  she  your  daughter,  sir?"  she  asked  bluntly. 

D.  K.  gave  an  involuntary  start;  then  answered  with 
some  asperity:  "Yes.  Yes,  she's  my  daughter." 

"You  have  the  right  to  be  proud  of  her,"  went  on  the 
woman.  "She  is  a  good  child,  and  so  beautiful — ah,  so 
beautiful.  She  befriended  me  once.  I'll  tell  you  later — 
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if  you  wish.    She  is  an  angel — a  lovely  angel." 

While  she  spoke  the  creature  had  been  chafing  the  blood 
from  Truth's  limbs  and  body  to  her  heart,  and  presently, 
they  saw  that  the  combined  aid  of  the  powerful  stimulant 
and  the  rubbing  were  having  the  desired  result. 

Slowly,  the  unconscious  girl  was  brought  back  to  life; 
but  no  sooner  had  her  great,  brown  eyes  opened  to  stare 
about  in  a  dazed  wonderment,  than  D.  K.  spoke  gruffly : 

"Come,  now.  Let's  have  her  out  of  this  before  the 
crowds  get  here.  Come  on,  Pierce.  We'll  take  her  to 
Sweetrest.  You  must  accompany  us  to  the  house,"  he 
added,  addressing  the  woman. 

Then,  lifting  Truth  in  his  arms  as  though  she  were  a 
baby,  D.  K.  turned  up  the  bank,  followed  by  the  detective 
and  the  bedragglued  creature  of  the  streets. 

A  moment  later,  the  three,  with  the  semi-conscious  girl, 
entered  the  machine,  which  whirled  away  just  as  a  throng 
of  curious-eyed  spectators  reached  the  scene  of  the  rescue. 
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VICTORY. 

DK.  WALDON  was  a  thoroughly  reformed  man, 
when,  after  'phoning  Dr.  Rodgers  from  Sweet- 
•      rest  of  his  good  fortune,  he  reentered  his  big 
limousine  with  the  girl,  whom  he  had  promised  his  old 
friend  he  would  find  and  care  for;  accompanied  by  her 
strange  rescuer.    Having  been  fitted  out  in  some  of  Truth's 
garments,  the  woman  now  looked  quite  a  different  per- 
son, and  her  wild-eyed,  haggard  expression  had  given 
place  to  one  of  reposeful  confidence. 

As  the  machine  sped  through  Sunset,  D.  K.  drew  a  re- 
luctant account  from  Truth  of  what  had  taken  place  since 
his  summary  dismissal  of  her  at  the  door  of  his  house. 
When  the  girl  related  to  him,  between  choking  sobs,  the 
particulars  of  her  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Guy  Hoover 
and  of  her  desperate  plunge  over  the  precipice  at  Land's 
End,  D.  K.  was  moved  as  never  before.  It  compelled  him 
to  view  more  plainly  another  side  of  the  "great  mistake" 
he  had  been  guilty  of  making  throughout  his  selfish,  cal- 
lous life,  and  the  words  of  his  dying  friend :  "Truth 

innocent as  a  child,"  smote  him  with  a  crushing 

force  in  the  light  of  his  own  rash  conduct.  His  seamed 
and  rugged  countenance  held  a  look  of  utter  humiliation 
and  shame  as  he  mentally  faced,  once  more,  the  appalling 
truth :  He  had  been  the  cause  of  it  all !  Had  the  girl  been 
dashed  to  eternity  on  the  rocks  below  Land's  End,  he 
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would  have  been  her  murderer!  This  conviction  was  any- 
thing but  a  comforting  one.  A  dumb,  bitter  remorse  filled 
him,  and  he  pressed  the  small  white  hand  that  lay  near 
his  own  as  he  realized  afresh  the  dark,  unfathomable 
abyss  near  which  he  had  been  blindly  treading. 

Surely,  D.  K.  was  learning  the  worth  of  that  warning 
adage  in  the  Great  Book:  "As  ye  sow,  so  shall  ye  reap." 

Truth  saw  that  his  eyes  were  moist,  and  at  the  sight, 
the  generous  heart  of  the  beautiful  girl  went  out  in  sym- 
pathy for  the  old  financier  in  his  contrite  grief ;  but  some- 
thing welled  up  in  her  throat,  choking  back  the  words  of 
comfort  she  would  have  uttered,  and  she  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands,  sobbing  softly.  She  felt  D.  K.'s  protecting  arm 
about  her  shoulder ;  his  hand  was  patting  her  and  he  was 
saying  gently :  "There,  now.  Don't  cry,  dear.  I  ought  to 
be  shot  for  acting  as  I  did.  It  seems  as  though  my  whole 
life  has  been  one  big  mistake." 

"You  didn't  realize,"  said  the  girl.  "Oh,  Mr.  Waldon, 
you  didn't  realize  what  it  meant  to  Homer — and  to  me." 

"I  know!    I  know!"  he  answered  ruefully. 

Then  he  told  her  of  the  fatal  mishap  out  on  Ocean 
Avenue ;  of  the  collapse  of  Richard  Belmont  upon  hearing 
that  Thalia  had  been  one  of  the  victims  of  the  smash-up ; 
of  "Dick's"  dying  confession  and  request,  and  of  his  own 
sudden  descension  from  the  realms  of  high  finance. 

"Poor  old  Dick  was  right,"  said  D.  K.  "I've  made  a 
great  mistake  in  life.  I've  been  worshiping  Mammon  for 
forty  years.  But  I've  come  to  my  senses  at  last.  I  realize 
now  that  I've  been  letting  business  blind  me  to  the  finer 
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instincts  of  human  nature.  I  realize  that  I've  only  been 
half  a  husband  and  father  to  those  who  have  a  rightful 
claim  upon  me.  But  I  thank  God  that  I  still  have  my  old 
home  unincumbered,  and  that  I'm  strong  and  able  to  work. 
I'm  not  so  sure  that  I  didn't  gain  more  than  I  lost  in  the 
failure  of  that  Copper  Queen.  And  I'll  thank  God,  too,  if 
I  can  have  Maggie,  and  you  and  Homer,  to  love  and  cher- 
ish for  this  last  and  better  part  of  my  life." 

After  that,  the  old  man  fell  into  an  unresponsive  silence 
which  lasted  until  they  reached  home,  where,  after  turn- 
ing their  companion  over  to  the  kindly  offices  of  the 
housekeeper,  D.  K.  and  Truth  followed  Burke  into  the 
drawing-room. 

So,  Truth,  etherial,  fairy-like,  in  the  same  white  silk 
dress  and  small  bonnet  of  like  material — even  carrying 
the  identical  opera-bag — she  had  affected  that  day  when 
she  had  met  Homer  on  the  flat-topped  rock,  now  met  her 
father  for  the  first  time  in  the  spacious  drawing-room  of 
the  Waldon  residence. 

The  beautiful  girl  could  hardly  credit  her  senses  when, 
after  greeting  her  with  tender,  motherly  affection,  Mrs. 
Waldon  turned  to  the  handsome,  golden-haired,  aristo- 
cratic-looking man  standing  near  her,  and  said:  "Truth, 
this  is  your  father,  His  Highness,  Prince  Agostino  d'Na- 
trilla,  of  Italy." 

The  hush  that  followed  was  broken  only  by  ,D.  K.'s 
explosive:  "By  the  eternal  gods!" — and  from  his  position 
near  the  door  he  met  his  wife's  slightly  amused  and  tri- 
umphal glance,  in  open-mouthed  wonderment. 
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Anthony  Rowlph,  looking  on  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  central  figures, — having  just  heard  the  telling  of  two 
separate  accounts:  one  by  the  prince,  the  other  by  Mrs. 
Waldon — was,  now,  an  interested  and  sympathetic  spec- 
tator of  this  climax  in  so  strange  a  drama  of  real  life. 

Before  Truth  could  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  Mrs.  Wai- 
don's  words,  the  slight,  fair-haired  man  advanced  a  step 
or  two,  and,  with  tears  streaming  down  his  pale  cheeks, 
cried  in  a  voice  of  mingled  anguish  and  joy: 

"Dio  mio!  She  is  the  living  image  of  my  poor  Elena! 
Come  to  me,  daughter!  Come  to  your  father!" 

D'Natrilla  held  out  his  arms  to  receive  her,  but  still  the 
girl  remained  motionless. 

Truth  was  yet  weak  from  her  almost  fatal  encounter 
with  the  sea,  and  this  thing  they  asked  her  to  believe  was 
too  great  for  her  immediate  comprehension.  She  glanced 
at  Mrs.  Waldon  for  reassurance. 

"Go  to  the  prince,  Truth,"  said  the  little  woman.  "He 
is  your  father." 

The  girl  felt  her  brain  grow  suddenly  dizzy.  Was  that 
handsome,  pale-faced  man  really  her  father?  With 
lightning-like  rapidity,  her  thoughts  traversed  that  dark 
past  whose  deep  mystery  seemed,  now,  about  to  be  re- 
vealed. 

"My  father?"  she  repeated,  a  little  catch  in  her  voice. 
"Oh,  is  it  true? Is  it  true?" 

Then  something  broke  in  her  breast,  and,  with  a  sob- 
bing cry,  she  ran  forward,  feeling  herself  clasped  closely 
to  the  man  who  seemed  a  stranger,  and  yet  not  a 
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stranger.  Then,  that  grim,  silent,  impenetrable  barrier 
that  had  so  long  held  her  in  cruel  ignorance  of  her  own 
parents,  seemed  suddenly  lifted,  and  in  a  weak,  hysteri- 
cal delight,  she  wound  her  arms  about  the  Italian's  neck, 
and  laying  her  face  against  his,  wept  like  the  child  that 
she  was;  while  he,  pushing  back  the  clustering  curls 
from  her  transparent  brow,  kissed  her  again  and  again, 
saying  aloud:  "At  last!  At  last!  My  beautiful  Elena! 
My  daughter!" 

For  a  short  space,  complete  silence  reigned  in  the  room, 
while  the  father  and  daughter  held  each  other  close,  as 
though  fearful  of  being  separated  ever  again. 

The  three  watchers  felt  their  heart  strings  tighten  at  the 
sight,  while  each  caught  the  unmistakable  resemblance  of 
eye,  hair  and  feature  in  the  two  whose  faces  were  now  so 
close  together. 

Then,  suddenly,  Truth,  who  could  never  be  still  for 
long  at  a  time,  leaned  back  in  her  newly-found  father's 
arms,  and,  after  studying  his  countenance  a  moment,  ex- 
claimed with  childish  delight:  "Oh,  father,  you  are  so 
handsome!" 

D'Natrilla's  laugh  rang  out  clear  and  boyish  above  the 
others'  merriment  at  the  girl's  quaint  frankness. 

"I  don't  see  anything  to  laugh  at,"  she  pouted  sweetly; 
then  her  face  brightened,  and  she  asked :  "Are  you  a  real 
prince,  father?" 

The  Italian's  eyes  twinkled  till  they  could  scarcely  be 
looked  at,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  overcame  with  diffi- 
culty a  second  burst  of  laughter. 
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"Yes,  my  darling,"  he  replied,  "I  am  a  real  prince," 

Truth  sighed  contentedly. 

"And  what  is  your  name?"  she  asked  after  a  pause. 

"I  am  the  Prince  Agostino  Guido  Felice  d'Natrilla,  at 
your  service,  Signorina." 

"Oh,  I've  always  known  my  father  was  a  grand  man. 
I've  felt  it  here," — she  put  up  one  small  hand  to  her  breast 
and  reiterated  dreamily — "I've  felt  it  here.  I've  always 
felt  that  my  parents  were  among  the  best  and  noblest  of 
God's  subjects.  Oh,  father,  I  can  hardly  realize  this  great 
happiness  has  come  to  be — I  have  lived  in  the  dark  so 
long.  But  I  have  had  presentiments.  Tell  me — are 
you"  she  broke  off;  then  finished  hurriedly,  almost  ap- 
prehensively— "are  you  a  vegetarian?" 

D'Natrilla  met  his  daughter's  earnest  gaze  and  an- 
swered proudly:  "Yes,  Elena,  I  am  a  vegetarian." 

"And  aren't  you  an  artist?" 

"Yes." 

"Oh,  I  knew  it!  I  knew  it!"  Truth  pounded  her  father 
with  her  small  fist;  then,  her  delighted  exuberance  over, 
she  demanded :  "Now  tell  me  who  I  am.  What  is  my  real 
name?" 

The  prince  laughed  again,  then  holding  the  fairy-like 
girl  close  in  his  embrace,  he  looked  down  into  the  brown 
depths  of  the  wonderful  eyes  that  were  so  like  his  own. 

"You,  my  darling?"  he  queried  with  a  proud  smile. 
"Why,  you  are  Her  Highness,  Elena  Costanza  d'Natrilla, 
the  Princess  of  Monaco,  and  royal  owner  of  as  many  thou- 
sands as  you  have  golden  hairs  upon  your  beautiful  head." 
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"Oh,  am  I  really  so  rich  as  that?" 

"My  dear  child,  your  revenue  is  the  largest  of  any  other 
Italian  principality.  It  amounts  to — let  me  see — well,  in 
United  States  coin,  it  would  be  about  four  million  dollars 
per  annum." 

Truth  uttered  an  exclamation  and  straightened  in  her 
father's  embrace.  The  prince  saw  a  troubled  experssion 
flit  across  the  girl's  beautiful  countenance. 

"I  don't  want  to  be  so  rich,"  she  said  petulantly.  "I'm 
going  to  give  it  all  away."  But  suddenly  her  face  bright- 
ened. "Oh,  father,  I  can  do  so  much  good  in  the  world 
with  all  that  money,  can't  I?" 

The  Italian  touched  his  daughter's  brow  very  gently 
with  his  lips. 

"It  is  yours  to  do  with  as  you  wish,  my  darling,"  he 
said  earnestly.  Both  the  father  and  the  daughter  seemed 
wholly  oblivious  to  the  others  in  the  room,  as  the  lattei 
went  on  in  his  soft,  musical  voice:  "God  is  good,  Elena. 
He  took  you  and  your  mother  away  from  me  in  that  ter- 
rible typhoon  off  Java;  but  now  he  has  given  you  both 
back  to  me;  both — in  you."  He  kissed  her  again,  rever- 
ently, on  the  forehead. 

Then  Truth  disengaged  herself  gently,  and,  taking  her 

father-prince  by  the  hand,  led  him  toward  D.  K.  Waldon. 
****** 

A  little  later,  Mrs.  Waldon,  accompanied  by  Truth, 
slipped  quietly  through  the  door  of  the  sick-room  and  ap- 
proached the  bed  where  Homer  sat  propped  up  among  the 
pillows. 
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Dr.  Rodgers  arose  as  they  entered. 

Upon  the  physician's  advice,  it  had  been  decided,  as 
a  precautionary  measure,  that  neither  D.  K.  nor  the  prince 
should  attempt  to  see  the  patient  that  day. 

Despite  Mrs.  Waldon's  manner  of  assurance  and  the 
memory  of  D.  K.'s  encouraging  words  in  the  limousine, 
Truth  felt  her  courage  waver  at  sight  of  the  pale,  drawn 
face  on  the  pillows.  Oh,  how  she  had  longed  and  prayed 
for  just  this  moment ! — and  yet,  now  that  it  had  come,  she 
was  afraid — not  for  herself;  but  for  Homer.  All  at  once 
her  nerve  seemed  utterly  gone.  She  dared  not  even  speak. 
Might  not  the  sight  of  her  give  him  too  great  a  shock? 
She  advanced  toward  the  sick  youth  with  a  sense  of  min- 
gled yearning  and  fear. 

But  almost  before  the  beautiful  girl  had  reached  the 
bedside,  the  patient's  wandering  gaze  met  her's.  Then 
they  saw  his  feverish  eyes  suddenly  flare  up  with  joyful 
recognition.  A  great  light  transformed  the  boy's  counte- 
nance, and  he  leaned  forward  eagerly. 

"Truth!"  he  gasped.    "My  darling! — my  darling!" 

The  girl's  heart  leaped;  another  instant,  and  the  black 
hair  mingled  with  the  gold  against  the  pillows. 

Mrs.  Waldon,  standing  near  the  foot  of  the  bed,  sank 
to  her  knees,  overcome  by  a  fit  of  hysterical,  joyous  weep- 
ing, while  Dr.  Rodgers,  turning  abruptly,  stood  with  his 
back  to  the  little  scene,  as  though  he  had  suddenly  become 
interested  in  the  blank  wall. 

Through  the  lifting  mists  of  Homer's  senses  came  the 
shadow  of  a  memory.  Seme  impulse  deep  within  his  heart 
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was  struggling  for  expression.  What  was  it?  Then,  sudden- 
ly, he  knew.  Like  a  flash,  it  all  came  back  to  him — Sweet- 
rest — Truth  Unadorned — his  "great  purpose" — the  blow! 

As  the  realization  of  the  facts  swept  over  him,  his  arm 
dropped  from  the  girl's  shoulder  and  he  groaned  aloud. 

Truth,  quick  to  divine  his  thought,  unfolded  the  slip  of 
paper  in  her  hand  and  held  it  up  before  him. 

"Homer,"  she  said,  "after  you  and  your  father  left,  I 
cemented  the  statue  together  again  and  sent  it  to  the 
contest.  Truth  Unadorned  won  the  first  prize.  Look!" 

Incredulously,  the  boy's  eyes  scanned  the  written  words. 

It  was  a  certified  check  for  twenty-five  thousand  dollars, 
made  payable  to  Homer  Waldon  and  signed,  Martha  B. 
Stuart. 

Once — twice — three  times  Homer  read  this  material 
evidence  of  his  victory. 

Then  the  girl  felt  his  arm  tighten  about  her. 

"Truth!" 

He  only  uttered  the  one  word,  and  his  voice  was  tremu- 
lous, but  she  saw  the  shadow  of  a  smile  play  about  the 
corners  of  his  mouth,  and  a  spot  of  color  tinge  the  former 
paleness  of  his  cheeks. 

"It  is  victory,  Homer,"  she  said,  softly. 

He  turned  his  lips  to  her's,  and  she  lifted  her  entwining 
arms. 

"Victory!"  he  whispered,  and  smiled — a  wan,  but  tri- 
umphant smile. 

Then  their  lips  met  and  they  clung  together,  thrilled 
with  a  boundless  joy,  unconscious  of  their  surroundings. 

THE   END 
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